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Singer Suzanne Vega maintains 
her yen for Zen as She revives 


Soft post- punk folk muUSIC 


o Americans, cricket must seem 

to be the Englishman's Zen. The 

Sheer length of a match appears 

to 8uspend vulgar considerations 

of win and loss, translating the 
game into a state of pure Being. 


nia As8emblyperson Tom Hayden, 
about Mario Cuomo for President 
(February 1987) 
A Zen koan will il- 
gmatic concisions and 
c of Ecclesiastes. 
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Interrogations 


Words of the Zen Masters 
8 Les Mots des maitres /en 


e meaning 


Immeasurably wiser and more *© 


alive than anyone else in the courtroom, 
the star gets to play bellicose Zen master 


by provoking her parents to repeat, *We 


Love You,” in unison until th 
ains out of the words 


dr 
* That's THE Zen of IT. 


FROM JAPAN, Jim Shapiro writes: 

When morning comes I can hear my wife two floors 
below. She pulls the blinds up as if the. house were 
a skull whose eyeholes are now opening to receive 
the morning light. We are living in the family's 
ultramodern white concrete house up in ,the Rokko 
mountains on the edge of a national forest preserve. 
Different sounds come Iin--voices of workmen building 
a new house up the street, music from a radio and, 
as always, the barking dogs. 

Just over 10 years ago when Reiko's family bought 
this little piece of land in south-central Japan, 
hardly anyone else lived up here. But the gulping 
of Space and its corresponding rise in value goes 
on relentlessly. What's left of rice land dowmn in 
the valley of Osaka 1s selling per two tatami mats 
(the traditional measure) for 700,000 yen. That 's 
about $4800 fog 36 square feet. Up here if you want 
to buy a house the going price is about the same. 
Only the rich can afford to be in this town. 

Rich people and their dogs, that is. The barking 
Seems endless. Three dogs live on one $Side. Two Ger- 
man Shepherds and a small dog that yaps in a vain 
and neurotic style from somewhere in confinement in 
that massive, fenced-off yard. Every time we open 
our door the canines rush to the tence, heads cocked, 
half curious, half wildly belligerent. Dogs in other 
yards catch the fever and soon / or 6 are intected, 
all yapping like crazy. The barking starts early and 
goes till very late. 

Reiko's mother, who is in her early 60's, is 
pretty miserable over the situation but she sald it 
1s very hard here to complain to your neighbors 
about this kind of thing. When she did so0 at the 
house on the other side, the neighbors responded 
by having the noisiest one's voice box slit to ren- 
der him mute. The other dogs they own continue in 
ruLL--CYY. 

It's a pretty cool kind of place. Reiko has been 
here a decade and never been invited inside a neigh- 
bor's house. Maybe she and her mother are too indi- 
vidualist to fit in certain ways. Her mother doesn't 
like group trips and goings-on which would bring her 
into a certain kind of friendly relationship with 
other women in this particular community. Relations 
are not $80 simple here. Bows, gifts, subtle inter- 
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personal obligations or lack thereof, the things 
that don't get 8aid or are only implied, the misty 
way in which it isn't always clear to people what 
others really feel under the veneer, the deep re- 
Serve of families who save psychic energy for the 
primary nuclear group--of course many subtle vari- 
ants on that kind of generality--but the acute 
awareness., of others has its own deep, not easily 
modified channel. 

Houses here are heavy with their own self-impor- 
tance. They s1it on mounded earth lots set up on 
retaining walls made of massive sandstone boulders. 
Doubtless comfortable but the fabled Japanese aes- 
thetic 1s less dependent on individuals than on 
inherited forms. Now these grandchildren of rice 
farmers have grown rich and their own individual 
tastelessness is Something they are completely un- 
aware of. A beautiful young woman lives across the 
Street with her husband and Lassie-perfect dog. In 
the yard is a sand trap and putting green. In the 
royer through the perfectly polished glass door can 
be seen a piece of modern art, an exploding star of 
metal spikes. It looks as though it would shred the 
maid's duster. She's around, too, in a black uniform 
and white apron. Many houses no longer show the 
family name in Japanese characters on the outs1ide 
but use English spellings instead. The bizarrely 
Surreal and maladroit use of English so prevalent 
here has nothing to do with what people really under- 
stand. It comes from their general sens- that to 
s8prinkle the visual background of the world with a 
miscellany of English-isms lends an elegant cachet 
to anything at all. The other day down in Osaka I 
saw a large panel truck asking in enormous italic 
Script: How May TI Help You? 


THE FIRST ZEN OF AMERICA SOEN SHAKU (1859-1919) 
Part Two =— Chicago, 1893 

| How do you give the world a message that it's 
time for a change? In 1893 Soen Shaku, newly the 
Chief Abbot and Roshi of one of Japan's greatest, 
though impoverished, Rinzai Zen monasteries, Engaku- 
Jl, thirty-four years old, traveled 8,000 miles to 
the center of the U.S. to take part in The World 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago. In brief, the 
message his two talks conveyed was to depend on 
arbitration, or reason, not fighting, to deal with 
controversies between nations and people; to take, 
not politics, not sectarian rivalry, but the truth 
of the natural law of cause and effect as working 
principle. Were not all religions based on truth? 

Realizing that the Japanese "image" in the 19th- 
century world, just ending, was not on a par with 
that of the great powers of the day, of which Japan 
hoped to be one. Soen also, I suspect, thought to 
present "Japan" as of higher world class than its 
previously reclusive position had projected. He and 
the other Japanese who were delegates with him had 
no doubt of the superiority of the homogenized and 
reasonable Buddhism they represented compared to the 
theocentric and unenlightened "might is right” slant 
of the 19th-century "powers. " 

Soen's two-year stay in Ceylon, stop-off in Thai- 
land and mistreatment on a German $ship had made it 
clear to him as an individual that what put the 
Japanese-.at a disadvantage was not race or color 
but non-recognition of their intellectual power. 

The great powers of the world at that time--England, 
France, Germany and America--regarded Japan as a 
pushy upstart, only a beginner in world power pol- 
1t1CsS. 

Presenting the truth of Buddhism could show the 
world the way to global harmony. It was no longer 
the Emperor Soen wanted to tell the truth. It was 
the world. Going to The World Parliament of Re- 
Iligions in 1893 was a natural following out of his 
original purpose, to preach the unconditional truth. 
Soen and his colleagues were convinced that it was 
the task of the Orientals to imbue the world with 
the true spirit of Buddhism that by pervading Jap- 
anese culture had made Japan spiritually great. 


Soen's talks on Buddhism were not "ethnic" Jap- 
anese -but what he thought of as a presentation of 
the universal principle or theory of Buddhism which 
could be intelligible to any educated and rational 
people. It omitted the tribal or shamanistic details 
that would turn of f or repel reasonable observers of 
other persuasions. He approached what he supposed to 
be a gathering of cultured gentlemen- and ladies, 
much as a lecturer in Japan would present Buddhist 
truth to the Emperor. 

The delegation included Aitsuzen Ashizu and Horyu 
Doki, both progressive Buddhists who had been Soen's 
fellow editors. of "The Essentials of Japanese Budd- 
hism,” a major survey, of which they had published 
five volumes in 1891. 

Doki s8aid: "The past experience points out to us 
that it is time to remodel Japanese Buddhism. That 
1s, the happy herald is at our gates informing us 
that the Buddhism of perfected intellect and emot ion 
synthesizing the ancient and modern now is coming. "' 

Banryu Yabuchi said: "Fvery religion, stooping 
in its corner, neglects its way of universal truth 
and .brotherhood. But at last the day comes that all 
religions send their members to attend the world's 
religious parliament." 

Ashitsu said: "Is it not really a remarkable 
event in human history that s8uch a large number of 
the delegates of different creeds are come together 
from every corner of the world as in a concert to 
discuss one problem of humanity, universal brother- 
hood, without the least jealousy? You occidental 
nations, working in harmony, have wrought out the 
material civilization of the present century. But 
who will it be that establishes the spiritual civi- 
lization of the twentieth century? It must, be you.” 

Dr. H.H. Barrows, the chairman of the congress, 
read Soen's two talks from their English trans- 
lations. The basic theory of Buddhism was outlined 
in "The Law Of Cause And Effect As Taught By The 
Buddha. '' "Arbitration Instead of War" is a plea for 
universal brotherhood under the guidance of truth. 
These had been prepared in Japan for Soen by a young 
man he had inherited from Kosen--D.T.. Suzuki. The 
writer Natsume Soseki had also taken some part in 
their preparation. The idealistic and even poetic 
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tone could be taken as Japan's contribution to Bud- 
dhism's "new look" which included also her earlier 
Confucianism, Bushido and more recent internat lonal- 
1sm and Christianity, along with the philosophy and 
Science cultivated in the second half of the century. 

The "World"” was not, it appeared, ready for D.T. 
Suzuki's mild and careful rendering of Soen's Bud- 
dhism. So far as I can discover from the: record, it 
paid not the slightest attention. 

Soen's action was, however not without result, 
for it initiated the chain of events that put the 
word Zen, however inappropriate its use, into the 
vocabulary of advanced people of today. 


THE LAW OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, AS TAUGHT BY BUDDHA 
by Soen Shaku | 

If we open our eyes and look at the universe, we 
observe the s|8un and moon, and the stars on the sky; 
mountains, rivers, planets, animals, fishes and 
birds on the earth. Cold and warmth come alternately; 
shine and rain change from time to time without ever 
reaching an end. Again, let us close our eyes and 
calmly reflect 'upon ourselves. From morning to eve- 
ning, we are agitated by the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, love and hate; somet imes full of ambition 
and desire, sometimes called to the utmost excite- 
ment of reason and will. Thus the action of mind is 
like an endless issue of a spring of water. As the 
phenomena of the external world are various and 
marvelous, so is the internal attitude of human 
mind. Shall we ask for the explanation of these 
marvelous phenomena? Why is the universe in a con- 
stant flux? Why do things change? Why is the mind 
subjected to constant agitation? For these Buddhism 
offers only one explanation, namely,. the law of 
cause and effect. 

Now let us proceed to understand the nature of 
this law, as taught by Buddha himselt: 


I. The complex nature of cause. 

2. An endless progression of the causal law. 

3. The causal law, in terms of the three worlds. 

4, Self-formation of cause and effect. 

2, Cause and effect as the law of nature. 

First, the complex nature of cause. 

A certain phenomenon cannot arise from a single 
cause, but it must have Several conditions: in ot 
words, no effect can arise unless several causes 
combine together. Take for example the case of a 
tire. You may :8ay its cause is oil or fuel; but 
neither oil nor fuel alone can give rise to a flame, 
Atmosphere, space and several other conditions, 
physical or mechanical, are necessary for the rise 
of a flame. All these necessary conditions combined 
together can be called the cause of a flame. This 
1s only an example. for the explanation of the com- 
plex nature of cause; but the rest may be inferred. 

Secondly, an endless progression of the causal 
law. A cause must be preceded +by another cause, and 
an effect must be followed by another effect. Thus 
1f we investigate the cause of a cause, the past of 
a past, by tracing back even to an eternity we s$shall 
never reach the first cause. The assertion that there 
is a first cause, is contrary to the fundamental 
principle of nature, since a certain cause must have 
an origin. in some preceding cause of causes, and 
there is no cause which is not an effect. From the 
assumption that a cause is an effect of a preceding 
cause which is also preceded by another, thus, ad in- 
finitum,we infer that there is no beginning in the 
universe. As there is no effect which is not a cause, 
So there is no cause which is not an effect. Buddhism 
considers the universe as no beginning, no end. 
Since, even if we trace back to an eternity, absolute 
cause cannot be found, so we come to the conclusion 
that there is no end in the universe. As the waters 
of rivers evaporate and form clouds, and the latter 
change their form into rain, thus returning. once 
more into the original: form of waters, the causal 
law 1s in a logical circle changing from cause to 
effect, effect to cause. 

Thirdly, the causal law, in terms of three 
worlds, namely, past, present and future. 

All the religions apply, more or less, the causal 


law in the sphere of human conduct, and remark tnat 
the pleasure and happiness of one's future life de- 
pend upon the purity of his present life. But what 
is peculiar to Buddhism 1s, it applies the law not 
only to the relation of present and future lite, 
but also past and present. As the facial express 1ons 
of each individual are different from those of 
others, men are graded by the different degrees of 
wisdom, talent, wealth and birth. It is not edu- 
cation, nor experience alone, that can make a man 
wise, intelligent ,and wealthy, but it depends upon 
one's past life. What are the causes or conditions 
which produce such a difference? To explain It in 

a few words, I say, it owes its origin to the 
different quality of actions which we have done in 
our past life, namely, we are here enjoying or 
suffering the effect of what we have done in our 
past life. If you closely observe the conduct of 
your fellow-beings, you will notice that each indi- 
vidual acts different from the others. From this we 
can infer that in future life each one will also 
enjoy or suffer the result of his own actions done 
in this existence. As the pleasure and pain of one's 
present actions, so the happiness or misery of our 
future world, will be the result of our present 


act1lon. 

Fourthly, self-formation of cause and effect. 

We enjoy happiness and suffer misery, our own 
actions being causes; in other words there is no 
other cause than our own actions which make us 
happy or unhappy. 

Now let us observe the different attitudes of 
numan life; one is happy and others. feel unhappy. 
Indeed, even among the members of the same family 
we often notice a great diversity in wealth and 
rortune. Thus various attitudes of human life can 
be explained by the self-formation of cause and 
effect. There is no one in the universe- but one's 
sel1f who rewards or punishes him. The diversity in 
future stages will be explained by the same doc- 
trine, This is termed in Buddhism the "'self-deed 
and self-egain'" or "'self-make and self-receive."' 
Heaven and hell are selit-made. God did not provide 
you with a hell, but you yourself. The glorious 
happiness of future life will be the effect of 


present virtuous actions. 

Fifthly, cause and effect as the law of nature. 

According to the different sects of Buddhism 
more or less different views are entertained in 
regard to the law of causality, but so far they 
agree in regarding it as the law of nature, inde- 
pendent of the will of Buddha, and still more of 
the will of human beings. The law exists for an 
eternity, without. beginning, without end. Things 
grow and decay, and this is caused not by an exter- 
nal power but. by an internal force which is in 
things themselves as an innate attitude. This inter- 
nal law acts in accordance with the law of cause 
and effect, and thus appear immense phenomena of 
the universe. Just as:the clock moves by itself 
without any intervention of any external force, s0 
1s the progress of the universe. 

We are born in the world of variety; some are 
poor and unfortunate, others are wealthy and happy. 
The state of variety will be repeated again and 
again in our future lives. But to whom $shall we 
complain of our misery? To none but ourselves! We 
reward ourselves; so shall we do in our future life. 
If you ask me who determined the length of our life, 
I say, the law of causality. Who made him happy 
and made me miserable? The law oft causality. Bodily 
health, material wealth, wonderful genius, unnatural 
suffering are the infallible expressions of the law 
of causality which governs every particle of the 
universe, every portion of human conduct. Would you 
ask me about the Buddhist morality? I reply, in 
Buddhism the Source of moral authority is the causal 
law. Be kind, be just, be humane, be honest, it you 
desire to crowm your future! Dishonesty, cruelty, 
inhumanity, will condemn you to a miserable fall! 

As I have already explained to you, our sacred 
Buddha is not the creator of this law of nature, 
but he is the first discoverer of the law who led 
thus his followers to the height of moral per- 
fection. Who shall utter a word against him who 
discovered the first truth of the universe, who has 
saved and will save by his noble teaching, the 
millions and millions of the falling human beings! 
Indeed, too much approbation could not be uttered 
to honor his sacred name ! 


ARBITRATION INSTEAD OF WAR by Soen Shaku, 1893 

I am a Buddhist, but please do not be 80 narrow- 
minded as to refuse my opinion on account of its ex- 
pression on the tongue of one who belongs to a dif- 
ferent nation,diftferent creed and different civili- 
zation. 

Our Buddha, who taught that all people entering 
into Buddhism are entirely equal, in the game way as 
all rivers flowing into the sea become alike, preach- 
ed this plan in the wide kingdom of India just three 
thousand years ago. Not only Buddha alone but Jesus 
Christ, as well as Confucius, taught about universal 
love and fraternity. We also acknowledge the glory 
of universal brotherhood. Then let us, the true 
followers of Buddha, the true followers of Jesus 
Christ, the true followers of Confucius and the 
followers of truth, unite ourselves for the sake of 
helping the helpless and living glorious lives of 
brotherhood under the control of truth. Let us hope 
that we shall succeed in discountenancing those ob- 
stinate people who dared to compare this Parliament 
with Niagara Falls,saying, "Broad, but fruitless." 

International law has been very successful in pro- 
tecting the nations from each other and has done a 
great deal toward arbitration instead of war. But 
can we not hope that this system shall be carried 
out on a more and more enlarged scale so that the 
world will be blessed with the everlasting glorious 
bright sunshine of peace and love instead of the 
gloomy, cloudy weather of bloodshed,battles and war? 

We are not. born to fight one against another. We 
are born to enlighten our wisdom and cultivate our 
virtues according to the guidance of truth. And, 
happily,we |see the movement toward the abolition of 
war and the establishment of a peace-making society. 
But how will our hope be realized? Simply by the 
help of the religion of truth. The religion of 
truth is the fountain of benevolence and mercy. 

We must not make any distinction between race and 
race, between civilization and civilization, between 
creed and creed,and faith and faith.You must not say 
'Go away, "'because we are yellow people.All beings in 
the universe are in the bosom of truth. We are all 
Sisters and brothers; we are sons and daughters of 
truth, and let us understand one another much better 
and be true sons and daughters of truth. Truth be 
praised! 
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JOSHU SASAKI ROSHI SAYS 

I can very well understand your handclapping to- 
gether on my appearance. If I can transmit some of 
my feelings to you I will be very, very happy. Upon 
viewing this crowd I see round faces, long faces, 
white faces, brown faces, unshaven and shaven faces. 
Why is it that despite the differences in your 
appearances your handclapping is s1imilar? Why 1s 
your handclapping so very harmonious? 

If I felt you could not possibly understand what. I 
had to say it would not be worthwhile for me to 
start. Why did your handclapping come in a s$seeming 
oneness despite each of you having your own entity; 
1t came with s|uch a singleness that T wonder if 
there is a miracle in this. When I hit the table I 
get your attention and you all turn this way. The 
human mind has two unalterables. It has its own sense 
of freedom and it can be commanded by external 
forces. I as a human being am able to grasp something 
and I am at the mercy of someone grasping me. 

It you understand thus far what I have said, I will 
pose a question. You came here in order to grasp what 7 
Did you come here to grasp my nose or take my Jacket 
oft? Your facial expressions deny that vou came here 
with any intention of grasping anything so I decree 
you innocent of grasping anything. I could end my 
lecture here. 

Now I will introduce myself to you. (Silence.) Did 
you get 1t! Did you see it? It already happened. I 
wore my uniform to appear before you. I could have 
come here naked but I was afraid you would think me 
odd. Also, I don't want to catch cold. As I am $shaven 
and have no beard I feel the cold much more. You 
might have 8said he's short-legged like a cat and fat 
and round like a pig and you would have been closer 
to the truth. But since I was afraid that I would em- 
barrass you and I did not want to do that, I wore 
these clothes. But don't look at these externals and 
label me according to them. 

Since I am a Zen instructor, all I have said 1s on 
Zen. I guess you have the curiosity at least to un- 
derstand the outward appearance of Zen. However, a 
Zen master intensely dislikes that type of person. 
While you were listening to me, where was your True 
Nature? When Buddha had his enlighterment, it 1s said 
his first statement was that everything in this world 


has Buddha Nature. Even now as you are sitting here 
you are Sitting in your own True Nature in Buddha or 
in God. You are all at one with yourselves 80 why and 
where are you searching? Is it because you do not un- 
derstand that you are at rest and at home? Are you at 
this moment truly with Truth? Just where is this True 
Nature; are you Sitting on it? Is it above you? You 
do not grasp the fact that you are there with True 
Nature. You are one with the creator 80 you are with 
the creator at all times, listening to the sound of 
True Nature. If I ask you to demonstrate True Nature 
and you cannot do that...you are far from Zen. 

If you had been listening with a free, open mind, 
completely, with your Prajna Wisdom. . .you would have 
understood what I have said...Zen is Buddha Nature 
Or Spirit. Mind in truth is not mind in argument. 

One may say Zen 18s Buddha Nature, Ultimate Truth, 
Ultimate Freedom. All of you have True Nature, the 
Same One Nature; not one of you has another kind of 
Nature. 

Mind cannot $see itself. No matter how you look for 
it, you. cannot find it. But although you cannot handle 
1t OY grasp it or see it, you can manifest it. When 
you are manifesting it you are not conscious of it. 


What were you thinking about when I shook your 
hand? You did not have time to think of anything. Lt 
must surprise you to think you had no thoughts at 
that time. We as human beings are always thinking of 
the past or the future; we are thinking of it obJject- 
ively. In my act of greeting I did not have time to 
objectify, nor did you. At that moment my True Nature 
manifested itself. During that act when ' you were 
greeting me there was no way to explain and no need 
to explain, no s|ubject or object. Now you can under- 
stand a little how foolish it is to try to explain 
Len. 

One result of meditating is the quieting of the 
mind. Once mind is quieted, all outside activity 1s 
clear. The original meaning of Zen was the quieting 
of the mind. But Zen is True Nature, not a quietness 
at all. The word can be used both -as a noun and a 
verb. When one uses Zen as a noun or a verb, it per- 
tains to the idea of 8ubject or object. If you were 
asked what. is a cigarette--no matter how one explain- 
ed it, it would not be a cigarette. Only by smoking 
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it will you know what a cigarette is. No matter how 
I explain a flower, it is not a flower. To under- 
stand what a flower is you must become that flower, 
20 inside the flower so that there 1s neither flower 
nor you, only the action "flower" that is a Zen 
manifestation. Zen is primarily a manifestation. 
Please understand, Zen 1s not a belief in a creator 
but the ability to manifest Zen yourself. True Nat- 
ure or Truth or God 1s in-all activity--these are 
being manifested. You are studying in school. If 
you thoroughly understand what you study, that is 
Zen. But some do not completely understand what they 
study, They must come to Zen. 

California State College, May 24,1967 


THE PURPOSE OF STUDYING ZEN 1s to study ourselves. 
Everyone knows that you are never $separated from 
your self. Whether you are talking or calling or 
driving your car or yawning, you know very well that 
you are the one-who 1s doing these things. The study 
of Zen 1s truly to learn about this: same individual. 

There will be suffering if. this individual you 1s 
always at the mercy of external influences. The true 
nature of our self 1s unaffected by outside circum- 
stances. This self can be regarded as the same as 
God or Buddha or authority. Since we are in pos- 
SesSlon of this great treasure,it is senseless to 
Seek elsewhere. It is also quite useless to seek 
externally for any answers. Since we. are in pos- 
Ses88lon of God or Buddha, and we are one with God 
or Buddha,we are therefore manifesting this same 
authority at all times. 

So the study of Zen leads us to the realization 
of our true nature which is also the authority of 
all things. Everyone is constantly realizing this 
authority,so there is constant knowledge within us. 
This authority is available to everyone without ex- 
ception,and thus we encourage all to seek it. There- 
fore,to seek this self outside in any symbol or ex- 
ternal authority,is quite a mistake and not at all 
the way of Zen. 

Cimarron, September 12,1968 


BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Every S0 often George Plimpton makes a voyage of 
discovery into the esoteric world of professional 
Sports, then writes up his experiences with all the 
hobbit-like intrepidity of a Frodo Baggins home from 
a brush with the orcs. Now Plimpton has discovered 
Buddhism, or something resembling it, and in his 
recent novel, "The Curious Case of Sidd Finch," he 
transports it to the melodramatic arena of big-time, 
big-money baseball. 

Actually, Plimpton is talking mostly about the 
Tantric quest for special powers, although he 
Sprinkles Zen terms indiscriminately throughout, as 
1t he understands Tibetan Tantra and Zen to be pretty 
much the same thing. Where and how, you may wonder, 
did George Plimpton become interested in such an 
arcane subject? And did he, as he's done for his 
other books, really do what he writes about--in this 
case, tantric practices? Was he reciting a mantra 
while pounding his word processor? If so, did it 
help? The book offers-.no clues, but one possible 
connection comes to mind: Plimpton and Peter Mat- 
thiessen, himselt a writer about both Zen and the 
Tibetans, have known each other for at least three 
decades, since they worked together on The Paris 
Review. Maybe they've been talking religion. / 

In "The Curious Case of Sidd Finch,” Sidd (the 
double 'd" is for Siddartha) is a |shy awkward-appear- 
ing Buddhist monk who, after learning to meditate and 
recite mantras during a $s0Journ in the mysterlous 
East, joins the Mets and sets baseball on its ear 
with a l60-mile-an-hour fastball that nobody can hit. 
The meditation and the mantras are what enable him to 
throw 80 hard, you see; it's a matter of concentra- 
tion. 

That kind of meditative result may not seem ter- 
ribly plausible to most meditators (except, of 
course, for readers of the redoubtable Alexandra 
David-Neel), but it does make a good story. And it 
Suggests, too, why both -professional sports and pro- 
fessional religion so0 readily generate legendary 
hero figures: the aim of both is, in the deepest 
sense, the cultivation of special powers. Plimpton 's 
insight. is to see the two together. Just imagine the 
thunderous slam dunks if one of Madame David-Neel 's 


fabulous leaping Tibetans should turn up in the 
N.B.A.! Someday, there might even be canonization 
of athletes, based not on obscure recollections of 
miracles worked but on hard numbers like career 
batting average or total strike-outs. The possibil- 
ities, clearly, are endless. 


well 


ANNOUNCEMENT: JOSHU SASAKI ROSHI SAYS 
He will be coming East for two 1988 SESSHINS 


*1Ad O”) 


June 3-9 Ithaca Zen Center 
| 56 Lieb Rd. 
Spencer, NY 14883 
607-272-0694 


The First Zen Institute of America 
L13-E.3ZOth- St. , NY LOUL6 
212-686-2520 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Pre-Millenium Prep continues. Only 12 years, one 
Chinese round, left t5> clean up. Thank you again for 
your most generous contributions to Zen Notes, which 
ended the year with a credit balance of $83.78. But 
now comes a new increase in postage! Once again we're 
putting our little reminders in the ZNs to people we 
haven't heard from for a long while. 
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BOOK NOTED by John Storm | 

Few news events of the Zen world are what you'd 
call eye-openers, but a new translation of Obaku 
(Huang-Bei or Huang-Po in Chinese) should be enough 
to send a ripple through the most imperturbable 
samadhi. Obaku was the teacher of Rinzai (Lin-Chi), 
of course, and to gain access to the classic record 
of his sayings, Zen students have had to rely on a 
Single translation, by John Blofeld, published in 
1958. Now there is an alternative, by the Dharma 
Master Lok To, and it may turn out to be even more 
Serviceable than its predecessor. 

Lok To is a Chinese teacher of the T'ien-t'ai sect 
who is director of the Young Men's Buddhist Ass0- 
ciation in the Bronx. In the syncretic manner of his 
Sect, he has studied Zen (or perhaps Chan would be a 
more appropriate term) along with many other forms 
of Buddhism, and his translation of Huang-Bel (Huang 
Po, in Blofeld) demonstrates a thorough understanding 
of the subjJect. Indeed, Lok To shows a certain par- 
tiality toward the Chan of Huang-Bei, which, during a 
recent meeting with members of the Institute, he de- 
Scribed as the highest form of Buddhism. 

Huang-Bei, with a "presence" or "voice" nearly as 
forceful as Lin-Chi's, draws his teaching straight 
out of the Prajnaparamita motherlode: there is noth- 
ing to gain, there Is nothing to lose, there 1s 
nothing to do. "'Just to settle into voidness,” he 
8ays, "that is the way of all Buddhas.” Later, he 
Says: "If you wish to understand the truth or achieve 
the reality of no-mind, Just stop all accessory con- 
ditions; 1.e., suddenly and absolutely do not allow 
false thoughts and discriminatory ideas to arise. 
Without others, there is no self, no greed, no hate, 
no love, no abhorrence; neither is there victory or 
defeat. So Jjust eliminate all delusions, and what 
remains 1s the Original Bright Nature--Bodhi and 
Dharma . "' 


Again: and again he stresses: "'The Mind is Buddha." 
It is the same for all beings at all times in all 
places,and so, he 8ays: "There is no need to prac- 


tice; for if one recognizes one's own Mind and sees 
one's own Nature, there is nothing to seek outside 

oneself.” (No need to practice? The weight of that 

Sentence 1s in the last part, it. should be noted, 


the part about self-realization.) "But how is one to 
recognize one's own Mind?" Huang-Bei continues. 
_"Just that Mind itself that wants to perceive the 
Mind--that is your own Mind." 

Asked about individual practice, Lok To said, "Oh 
yes, you have to practice. He was sitting in the 
Institute's office, relaxed (perhaps even comfort- 
able) in one of the more battered of the old chairs 
there, laughing easily from time to time as he was 
peppered with questions from all sides. "'Buddhism 
is like a pharmacy, he said, holding out his hands 
In a gesture of amplitude. 

"There are many medicines, many methods. Whatever 
students need--there is a method for whatever they 
need." He advocates meditation (45 minutes in the 
morning for himself, but 10 minutes will do) and 
the Amitabha recitation ("very effective!”). But he 
would also like his students to read the sutras and 
come to an understanding--a rational understanding-- 
of what they teach. 

Lok To is an unpretentious man with infectious 
good humor who gives off a sense of confident, un- 
complicated competence. Besides administrative, 
ceremonial and teaching duties at the associatlion, 
he is an avid translator. Indeed, the Huang-Bel 
translation is Just one of many Buddhist texts that 
he and a collaborator, Dr. Frank G. French, have 
brought out in recent years, with the support of the 
Sutra Translation Committee of the United States and 
Canada. Referring to Dr. French, a protessor of Eng. 
literature at New Jersey State College, Lok To saild: 
''T do the Chinese, he helps me with the English.”" 

The result is a. growing body of good work, with at 
least one translation, the Huang-Bel, that ought to 
take its place in Zen students' everyday Library. 
Here, for purposes of comparison, is the same pass- 
age in both translations: 

From Lok To's "Dharma of Mind Transmission,"” which 
is available on request from the Young Men's Buddhist 
As88ociation, 2611 Davidson Avenue, Bronx, NY 10468: 

"Question: "What is the Buddha?" The master re- 
sponded: 'The Mind is Buddha; no-mind is the Tao. 
Just be without mind and stop your thinking. Just 
be of that Mind where there is no existence or non- 
existence, no long and no $|short, no self and no 


others, neither negative nor positive, and neither 
within nor without. Just know, above all, that non- 
differentiating Mind is the Buddha, that Buddha is 
the Mind and that the Mind 1s voidness. Therefore, 
the real Dharmakaya is just voidness. It 1s not 
necessary to seek anything whatsoever, and all who 
do continue to seek for something only prolong their 
Suffering in samsara. Even if they were to practice 
the Six Paramitas for as many numberless kalpas as 
there are sandgrains in the Ganges River, they would 
Still not reach the Supreme Stage. And why not? Just 
because 8uch practice depends on primary and second- 
ary causes, and when these causes Separate, the 
practitioner of this path will still have only 
reached a stage of impermanence. Therefore, even the 
Sambhogakaya and Nirmanakaya are not the real Buddha. 
Also, the one who spreads' Dharma is not the real 
Buddha. In reality, therefore, everybody should re- 
cognize that only one's own Mind is the Original 
Buddha. '"' 

From Blofeld's "Zen Teaching of Huang Po," which 
is Still in print and available at most stores that 
carry Zen books: 

'''Q. "What is the Buddha? 

A. 'Mind is the Buddha, while the cessation of con- 
ceptual thought is the Way. Once you stop arousing 
concepts and thinking in terms of existence and non- 
existence, long and short, other and self, active 
and passive, and suchlike, you will find that your 
Mind 1s intrinsically the Buddha, that the Buddha is 
intrinsically Mind, and that Mind resembles a void. 
Therefore is it written that *'the true Dharmakaya 
resembles a void." Seek for naught 'besides this, 
else your search must end in sorrow. Though you per- 
form the 8s ix paramitas for as many aeons as there 
are grains of sand in the Ganges, adding also all 
the other sorts of activities for gaining Enlight- 
enment, YOU WILL STILL FALL SHORT OF THE GOAL. Why? 
Because there are karma-forming activities and, 
when the good karma they produce has been exhausted, 
you will be born again in the ephemeral world. There- 
fore is it also written: 'The Sambhogakaya is not a 
real Buddha, nor a real teacher of the Dharma. ' Only 
come to know the nature of your own Mind, in which 
there is no self and no other, and you will in fact 
be a Buddha!" 


— 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH"'S TEACHING VII, 3 

If TI should state it minutely, there would be no 
end for kalpas. Listen to me as TIT recite my gatha. 
When your mind manifests original effulqence 
It 1s called wisdom. F 
When your mind discloses its own Buddha nature 
It is called absorption. | 
When you maintain your mind So as to 
Hold wisdom 1n absorption , 

Pureness Will be preserved 1n your mind. 
Awakening to the gate of Dharma 

Comes out of your acquired nature. 

Intrinslc ability 1s of course 

Not a thing that can be created. 

Practice to attain both wisdom and. absorption ! 
This 1s the right practice. 

Fa-hati awoke upon the word of the Master and an- 
Swered, extolling the Master with this gatha : 

Mind 1tself 1s Buddha! 

Not realizing this, TI was Submitting myself 

To the state of unenl1ghtenment . 

Now IT understand that by practicing 

Both wisdom and abSorption , 

One can renounce all things 1n the: world. 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

As usual, I shall speak first of the important 
Buddhistic terms, and then I shall |speak about the 
Record of the Sixth Patriarch and the lines that I 
have translated. 

Kalpas: a Sanskrit word used much as the English 
expression "eons of time.” There was a huge stone 
Somewhere in India in ancient days. Every hundred 
years, an angel descended from heaven and swept this 
huge stone with her gossamer-like sleeve. Finally 
the angel swept the stone away. To do this, she took 
about one kalpa. This 1s a long time! In Buddhist 
literature you will often find this expression. It 
1s an idiom, an emphasis with no special meaning. 

Gatha: This has a long 'a" so do not pronounce 
it "'gatta.” It means a four line poem but the Sixth 
Patriarch's gatha is more than four lines. 

The Buddha often ended a sermon with a gatha. He 
spoke conversationally with his disciples and then, 
to finish his speech, recited a gatha extemporane- 


ous] y. 


Wisdom and absorption: These are the principal 
Buddhist terms in this translation. Absorption 1s 
Samadhi. This is hard to translate into English. 
Prajna 1s intrinsic wisdom, not acquired wisdom. 

The diamond 1s intrinsically a beautiful stone, 
but when you find one in a mine, it is not beauti- 
ful at all. When you cut and polish it, you will 
see the value of it. 

Gold is intrinsically valuable, but you would 
not recognize it when you take it from the river 
bed. Only when you refine it will you see its value. 
In Alaska, you may wash it all day in a pan to get 
one or two glitters. 

All s8entient beings have intrinsic wisdom in 
common. But until you find it you do not realize 
the value of it. It always whispers in your mind. 
When you have doubts and do not know what to do, 
this wisdom is whispering to you, but you do not 
listen 80 you cannot attain. 

Absorption, according to the English language, 
1s Sometimes positive and Sometimes passive. I use 
1t here in the passIive sense. We are absorbed in 
the Great Buddha nature; you yourself are not ab- 
sorbing--you are absorbed. Usually Western scholars 
translate this as "meditation." But meditation is 
only a means to attain absorption. One European 
scholar translates it as "ecstasy," like a dream. 
I/ do not agree. There is no ecstasy in this absorp- 
tion nor is it sleep. Such absorption is very hard 
to explain. It is an experience. 

Many Buddhists misunderstand this absorption $0 
they meditate day and night, close their eyes in 
mountain caves and think they have realized absorp- 
tion. One who does not have a teacher often falls 
into this erroneous absorption. 

Really, true absorption is a Buddhist secret and 
difficult to explain. You do not close your eyes or 
take an aloof attitude or keep yourself in a moun- 
tain cave. When you realize that there is no ego, 
no particular s|soul that is under your control, you 
will attain it. 

Buddhists do not believe that particular souls 
are created. Unlike Christians, we do not believe 
that a particular soul is created for you or me. 

To speak dualistically, dividing all into spirit 


and matter, every being has its own particular ex- 
istence. According to circumstances, the soul per- 
forms its own life; in a woman, the woman's life; 
in a cat, the cat's life; in a dog, the dog's life; 
in a Sparrow, the sparrow's life. 

According to the law of causation, our organic 
s8ystem of the physical body will take many phases 
-—will become many things. From the view of karma, 
we have to take this dualistic attitude for a while; 
then we take the empty Buddhist view. 

When you realize non-ego, that' the soul is not 
created or acquired--and not only realize it but 
demonstrate it with your own mind, then in one medi- 
tation--in five minutes--you realize this great ab- 
Sorption. But with your egotistical view, entertain- 
ing your individual |8oul as a superstition and cher- 
ishing this superstition, you can hardly attain 
Samadhi. 

If TI should state 1t manutely, there would be no 
end for the kalpas. The Sixth Patriarch made this 
Statement. Then Fa-hai, having questioned about the 
mind of man and of Buddha, the Sixth Patriarch fin- 
ished his answer with this song of tonight. 

Listen to me as TI recite my gatha. When your mind 
manifests original effulqence, it 1s called wisdom. 
Attaining of wisdom and realizing this effulgence 
always follow after your attainment of non-ego. 
Realization of non-ego is the result of humility. 
When you surrender to the universe, all is well. 
Through modesty, humility, you will realize this 
non-ego. 

When your mind discloses its own Buddha nature, 
1t is called absorption. When you maintain your mind 
SO as to hold wisdom in absorption, pureness will be 
pPreserved 1n your mind. Awakening to the gate of 
Dharma comes out of your acquired nature. Intrins1c 
ability 1s of course not a thing that can be created. 
In Buddhism, "creator" means Nature. When you find a 
man worshipping a young mother, this is nature from 
the true standpoint. All is empty--then there will 
come a change. Buddhists will go over the mountains 
and face any danger to find enlightenment. 

Practice to attain both wisdom and absorption. 
This is the right practice. I was seven years in 
that helpless humility. I was practicing meditation 


very hard, and IT wrote my teacher. He answered: 
"'You have attained wisdom but your absorption is 
not quite real, T must see you once more." Seven 
thousand miles! I went and manifested my absorption 
and got my teacher's full recognition. It is not 
easy; it is a lifetime. You must meet someone who 
has the experience and you must see eye to eye with 
him. It took me many months to experience this. 

Thus, from the Buddha's time, this has been 
handed down from soul to soul, eye to eye, living 
together and talking together. For this you must 
have a true teacher, one who has attained. Of course, 
when you attain this by yourself--This is That--that 
is all. There are about fifty or sixty among all the 
monks. 

From that day, you can call yourself the torch- 
holder of Buddhism. It does not come in two or three 
years; it may take twenty--it is not easy--but one 
who has really attained knows this absorptlion. 
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What 1s zazen! 

The word zazen may be defined as "sitting" zen. 
Zen comes from ch'an or ch'anna,which was the Chi- 
nese way of saying dhyana. Dhyana in India twenty- 
five centuries ago,was a type of Hindu "practice. " 
Recently we received a letter from the Secretary 
General of the World Hindu Organization of Kath- 
mandu , Nepal ,which began, 'We are thankful to U.S. 
Govt. to get your name and address as a "prominent ' 
Hindu organization in the U.S.A." Their view is 
that Buddhism is still an aspect of Hindu culture, 
I s8uppose. 

When zen reached China from India, Bodhidharma 
was credited with its introduction. He is said to 
have "sat" so long that his legs dropped off. 

In Japan, the posture of "sitting" has been modi- 
fied to peculiarly Japanese ways the Hindus might 
not recognize as their om. In America, a dis- 
tinctively American style has not developed. 
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Gente Stewart, the abbot of Squirrel Mountain 
Zen Center 1n North Carolina, notes in a Cimarron 
News letter 3/7/8738 


I have talked to two western medical doctors about 
the lower abdomen in our posture. Both agreed that 
there is a muscle at the bottom of the abdominal 
cavity, just above the pelvic bone. It is shaped 
Similarly to the hands held in the full moon mudra, 
excluding the thumbs. That is, it is a flat, broad 
Sheath and rather dish-shaped. One doctor called it 
the "abdominal diaphragm.” The other used the term 
"pelvic floor." 


The Muscular Floor of the Pelvis: Pelvic Diaphragm 
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NOTE: 1) with the pelvic organs removed, this Superior view of 
the floor of the pelvis emphasizes the muscular nature of the pelvic 
outlet. The pelvic diaphragm consists of the levator ani and coccygeus 
muscles along with two fascial layers which cover the pelvic (Supra- 
anal fascia) and perineal (infraanal fascia) Surfaces of these muscles. 

2) the muscles and fascial layers composing the pelvic diaphragm 
Stretch across the pelvic floor in a concave sling-like manner, thereby 
forming a Separation between the structures of the pelvis and those 
of the perineum below. 


In setting up your posture whether sitting, 
Standing or walking, this floor can be pushed down. 
The object is to train yourself first to be able to 
distinguish this muscle as one which you can indeed 
push down. Once this is accomplished, the task is 
to practice holding the muscle in the pushed-down 
position. When getting into posture take an inha- 
lation all the way to the bottom of the abdomen; it 
reels similar to filling a balloon with water. With 
the exhalation, push the breath down into the ground 
through your lower abdomen; push a big root into the 
center of the earth. | 

It took me three years of effort to accomplish 
pushing down the floor. When I did, it was as if a 
choppy sea had suddenly become calm, or the storm 
had ended and the vast sky became visible. 

Remember that in our posture the sternum is held 
up at the same time that the abdominal floor is held 
lown and that the midsection, between these two 
opposite energies is relaxed, free from pressure, 
allowing the breath a space in which to occur. 

Also, take care the sacrum 1s in the position 
between slouched back and arched forward which 
best supports the body. 


CONVERSATION WITH THE LAST EMPEROR, HENRY PU YI 
(Ruth Sasaki,1934, in the Japanese-established state 
of Manchukuo. ) 

We arrived at the palace. Not the great edifice 
to be "built in the grove of trees yonder,” but the 
-. . former administrative offices of the Salt Tax 
Board. . . The Emperor was waiting to receive us. 

From the couch opposite the door where he had 
been sitting there rose a young man of perhaps 30, 
dressed in a simple, khaki-colored uniform and wear- 
ing a single decoration on his breast.A s lender 
young man, fairly tall,with sensitive hands and with 
his eager expression somewhat sobered by the large, 
pale, blue glasses which shaded his dark eyes. He 
greeted us in English and motioned us to seats on 
either side. Mr. Li,the interpreter, excused himself 
for having to address himself solely to His Majesty 
in order to thoroughly acquaint him with who my 
husband might be and with the fact that, I was, well, 
simply I. That accomplished, the Emperor turned to 
my husband and through Mr. Li thanked him for his 


understanding viewpoint on various political a Q0 
Then turning to me he said quite s imply and nat- 
urally, always through Mr. Li, of course: $ 
"And 80 you are a Buddhist?" 
"Yes, Your Majesty." 
"And you have practised meditation in the Medi- 
tation Hall of a Zen monastery?" 
"Yes, Your Majesty." 
'T also do meditation every day. Will you tell me 
. « - And there followed a short conversation, more 


or less technical, concerning. . .meditation. 
A s8ecretary entered and laid several cards on the 


table before the Emperor. But still he continued : 

''Do you know our Chinese sages?" 

"Yes, Your Majesty." 

''Do you think that they still have something 1iv- 
ing and worthwhile to offer to our people today? Or 
do you think that only your own western philosophers 
have a vital message for these times?" 

I expressed to him my deep and sincere admiration 
for Confucius and begged that in the new state of 
Manchukuo the school-children might be taught that 
most important of all the great Sage's teachings: 
that the welfare of the State depends upon the rec- 
tification of the heart of the individual man. 

"Then you understand what is meant by "Wang Tao'?" 

"Yes, Your Majesty." 

(The "Kingly Way" of the Confucian Teachings which 
the Emperor Kang Te proclaimed as the basic politi- 
cal doctrine of the State of Manchukuo. ) 

Our audience had lengthened far beyond the time 
allotted to it.We rose to go.His Majesty rose also 
and stopped us for a moment. 

"Our teaching is the rectification of the indivi- 
dual that the State may be rectified. Your teachings 
are in essence the same,are they not?Our people wish 
for peace. And your people have the same desire,do 
they not?I practice Taoist meditation and you prac- 
tice Buddhist meditation. And yet we realize the 
same Reality, do we not?" 

And then very simply and in English His Majesty 
Ssaid,raising up the forefinger of his right hand. 

"All is One, is it not?” 

'Yes, Your Majesty." 

And we bowed our way from the room. 
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BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Ageless, fearless, he looks out on the world with 
large, penetrating eyes, his fiercely concentrated 
gaze and downward-relaxing, immovable posture un- 
forgettably exemplifying the intransigence of the 
Absolute. Bodhidharma (Daruma in Japan) is revered 
as the original bearer of Zen's distinctive message 
from India to China. "Vast emptiness,” he taught; 
"nothing sacred," "satori transmitted mind-to-mind , 
outside the scriptures." And over some 1,400 years 
he has become the leading human symbol of a way of 
life that has left a deep imprint on the civili- 
zations of the Far East. Indeed, he is an essential 
key to any understanding of the Japanese, according 
to H. Neill McFarland, author of "Daruma: The Founder 
of Zen in Japanese Art and Popular Culture." 

"It would be difficult to find, or even imagine, 

a more versatile or durable image,” writes Professor 
McFarland, who teaches history of religions at 
Southern Methodist University. Paradoxically, he 
points out, in Japan Daruma has come to represent 
both a playful folk tradition and Zen discipline in 
its most austere form. 

"As a living symbol," Professor McFarland says, 
"'Daruma is an effective component in the complicated 
network of symbols and responses by which the Jap- 
anese communicate among themselves and encode the 
essence of their collective heritage.” 

Well, yes: Professor McFarland does write very 
professorial prose. But even s0, the book is one of 
those sturdy, beautifully edited and designed pro- 
ducts that only Japanese publishers seem able to 
turn out with any consistency today, and the mate- 
rial it provides on: Daruma the folk figure is truly 
fascinating. As a child's toy, as a charm used 
widely in both politics and fortunetelling, as the 
famous round-bottomed doll that won't stay down, 
Daruma pops up in endless sizes, shapes and mate- 
rials throughout Japanese culture, a winsome, com- 
ically serious (or seriously comic) symbol of per- 
Severance, resilience and good luck. "The Japanese 
people have found in Daruma the perfect ploy," 
Professor McFarland writes, ''a figure in which 
Serliousness is not only symbolized but also mocked. 


For Zen students, meanwhile, Daruma remains a 
powerful exemplar. In fact, you might say the comic 
Daruma doll transmits the whole teaching. Assume 
that it represents the ideal Zen posture, what Zen 
teachers have in mind when they insist "posture is 
everything.” Note that it has no arms or legs; might 
this not mean that in the right posture the activ- 
1ties of the arms and legs are of no importance, 
that right posture goes beyond sitting in formal 
zazen? Note that Daruma "s lower abdomen is full and 
round; doesn't this mean that in all of his every- 
day actions he 1s concentrated in the tanden, the 
dimensionless point of no-mind, of selft-emptiness! 
And what can Daruma's continuous fall-down-stand-up 
routine point to except the bodhisattva's knock- 
about life in samsaric -reality? Just do as Daruma 
does, in other words, and you won't go wrong. 
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Q How do you do it? 

A Sato Ts8uji (in the appendix of "Hara", Karl- 
fried Von Durckheim's classic, 1962 in English, 
Samuel Weiser) says, paraphrased: 

First fill the lower belly with the *"'strength 
of the whole body. This means also to tense the 
abdominal muscles a little, resulting in a point 
of concentration below the navel. This point is 
the center of man as a: human-body-unit. It is 
called the tanden, or center of gravity. The 
self-support ing principle is rooted in the whole 
of the trunk below the level of the navel, 
called the koshi. 

Hakuin taught his students to lie down, 
stretching the legs straight out, holding them 
firmly together and gathering the strength of 
the whole body into the middle. Stretching the 
knee muscles, if one puts. strength into the legs 
and koshi, the whole body will be filled with 
strength. Then one should withdraw the strength 
from the legs and take it back into the koshti. 

In this way, one can practice putting the 
strength into the koshi alone. 

Note: Just what "'strength”" means is not 
stated. It's best to have someone show you. When 
you Shake hands with someone try putt ing 
strength into your hand, then. releasing it, 
you '11 be able to catch this distinctive feeling. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH"S TEACHING VII, 4 

The monk Fa-ta was a native of Hungq-chou. When he 
was Seven years old, he became a Buddhist monk. He 
was always reciting the Lotus Sutra. When he came 
to bow to the Master, his head did not touch the 
ground. The Master Said to him reprovingly: "If your 
head does not touch the ground you might just as 
well not bow. You are holding something in your 
mind. What 1s your practice?” 

The monk answered: "IT always recite the Lotus 
Sutra. IT have repeated 1t over three thousand times." 

The Master Said: "Even 1f you had recited it ten 
thousand times and understood the s1gnificance of 
the Sutra, 1t would not mean that you had done any- Fo 
thing SUPerlor. You had better follow me. Wholly en- 
grossed 1n your undertaking, you are not cConsSC1ous 
OF YOUr error. L1isten to me as T recite this gatha 
rFOr YOU." 

"When you make your obeisance , 
You lower yOur proud banner. 
Why does your head not touch the ground? 
If you cherish your @ego, 
You comm1lt an error." 

The. Master Said: "What 1s your name?" The monk 
answered: "Fa-ta--to attain the Dharma.” The Master 
Said: "If that 1s your name, why have you never 
attained the Dharma?” Again, the Master recited a 
gatha . 

SOKEI-AN SAYS 

I shall translate this gatha for the next lecture. 

The monk Fa-ta was a native of Hung-chou. When he 
was Seven years old, he became a Buddhist monk. 
Hungz-chou was in central China and the Sixth Patri- 
arch was living in southern China, so Fa-ta came 
Some distance. Hung-chou is. now Nan-chang, capital 
of Kiang-si Province. 
| To become a Buddhist monk at the age of seven 1s 
quite early in the Buddhist order; it was permitted 
from the age of twelve, but this child entered the 
Sangha .when he was .only seven, Jjust as our children 
today go to grammar school at that age. From the 
Sound of his talk he was, at the time of his coming 
to pay homage to the Sixth Patriarch, about nine- 
teen. But he was a bright child. Fully ordained 
monks must be at least twenty years old. 


He was always reciting the Lotus Sutra. This is a 
very long sutra; to recite it from beginning to end 
takes (a whole day). ' In chanting, all monks 
follow the teacher and the time. They think that 
reciting something of which they do not know the 
meaning will gain them merit--just as one blind 
cow will lead other blind cows to the edge of a 
CELET 

When he came to bow to the Master, his head did 
not touch the ground. The Master was the Sixth 
Patriarch. From Bodhidharma, who was the twenty- 
eighth Patriarch of India, this lineage was trans- 
mitted s1ix times. 

Today about one hundred Zen masters are living in 
Japan, |so the Zen teaching is something like a 
candle-light flickering in the wind. In Japan, the 
lineage of Zen has almost expired and in the next 
hundred years, if we do not guard this flame, it 
will vanish and the Buddha's true Dharma will end 
in the human world. The end is quite predictable. 
There are many erroneous teachers and no one knows 
who 1s right and who is wrong. 

This Patriarch was the sixth from Bodhidharma. 

When Fa-ta paid homage, though he bowed low, his 
head did not touch the ground. (The five members, 
that is, the knees, elbows and head are supposed to 
touch the ground to show the utmost respect.) When 
a man's heart is not true to his religion, he can- 
not bow to the ground; he is uncomfortable and tries 
to slide away. 

We are here in Buddhism thirty or forty years. In 
Japan we have had Buddhism for thirteen hundred 
years. The Japanese Emperor invited Chinese Bud- 
dhists to come to Japan. Of course here in America, 
I do not pay much attention to etiquette but I was 
asked to come here. They were trying to find a mind 
and a s$soul. 

The Master said to him reprovingly: "If your head 
does not touch the ground you might just as well 
not bow. You are holding something 1n your mind. 
What is your practice?” Confess it! From his posi- 
tion in regard to true Dharma, a Master must speak 
thus to a young monk, Only a boy who has a true 
heart can maintain himself in a Zen temple. When he 
shaves his head and enters--from that day he will 


have to take some beatings. To beat young students 
1s to find the true spirit in their hearts. This is 
the Oriental father's attitude. It is quite dif- 
ferent from the Western mother's method to guard 
her child. This mother's attitude is very beautiful 
but you must not forget the Eastern father's effort. 

It 1s not easy to maintain oneself under the Mas- 
ter's staff. If anyone comes here, I do not ask 
such a question as "What is your practice?” If I 
did this, they would go, perhaps into psychoan- 
alysis, Christian science or Theosophy! But the 
Sixth Patriarch asked this question of the young 
monk , 

The monk answered: "TIT always recite the Lotus 
Sutra. I have repeated 1t over three thousand times . " 
Very proudly he said this. 

The Master Said: "Even 1f you had recited 1t ten 
thousand times and understood the $5s1gnificance of 
the Sutra, 1t would not mean that you had done any- 
thing Superior. You had better follow me. Wholly en- 
grossed 1n your undertaking, you are not cConSClOus 
Of your error.” Though the Master s8aid those words 
very severely, there was great sympathy in his voice. 
There was a very young boy standing before him, and 
we can suppose that the Sixth Patriarch was about 
my own age. "Even if you understand it" means only 
that you are educated in the sutras and understand 
about religion--but you are not enlightened. "Better 
follow me!" The Sixth Patriarch had confidence in 
his own teaching and he 8poke with power. 

When I read the Bible, I realize that Jesus spoke 
with such authority and power. If someone reads a 
book about Paris and knows the names of all the 
streets and 8&0 on, perhaps he can fool people who 
were never there into thinking he had been there, 
but he could not fool anyone who had been there f 
even for one day. 

Please do not misunderstand my words about en- 
Iightenment. There is an entrance to the true con- 
ception of the real Dharma. There is 'Jjust one gate 
and all men who have attained, passed through that 
gate and came back. 

Listen to me as TIT recite this gatha for you. 
'When you make your obeisance, /You lower your proud 
banner. /Why , does your head not touch the ground?/Tf 


you cherish your ego, /You commit an error.' This 

gatha is not beautiful, for the Master was no poet. 
I should translate this into rhyme, but my 1ignor- 
ance of the English language makes it impossible. 

This "proud banner" is the first sign that you 
enter my kind of religion, and that "you lower your 
proud banner” is to humble your proud heart. With- 
out this, you can never see the true law of nature; 
never see the true heart of the human being. Your 
nature must be humble and true to yourselft. I des- 
pise the sort of man who cannot boil down his 
so0lution of essence, who cannot stand it. But the 
man who 1s uncomfortable and cannot rest until he 
Ssolves it--that kind of man I love. I do not like 
to assoclate with a man who does not s0lve his 
problems, his questions. I feel quite uncomfortable 
with him. So you must lower your proud banner, 
crush 1t and throw it away. 

When I was young, I was an art-student before 
coming to the monastery. I made copies of all those 
plaster-of-paris statues. Then I came into nature 
and I 'saw that nature is the best artist in the 
world. I bowed down and made my obeisance to nature. 
I sketched out-of-doors with tears in my eyes. Of 
course I was a fanatic, but when I came to the 
temple I had no difficulty in paying homage to my 
teacher. I will bow down to the truth though this 
18 a man of flesh and IT paid obeisance from my 
true heart. It made It easy for me to get into 
Buddhism for I really threw myself down before 
Buddha. 

The Master Said: "What 1s your name? The monk 
answered: "Fa-ta--to attain the Dharma.” The Master 
Said: "If that 1s your name, why have you never 
attained the Dharma?” Poor child! And then the 
Master made his gatha, composing his. answer in a 
Song. I will translate it for the next lecture. 
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ZEN NOTES now offers an index of all Sokeil-an 
talks published in Zen Notes (1954-87) with over 
a thousand alphabetized entries. If you would 
like a copy send $3. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 
Q/ 


Aug 19, 1985 


Dear MÞ-ry, 

Thank you. very mch for your kindnes- 
to send "0" Zen-Notes ” >11 the time, 
You and zen friend< vill be fine »>nd have 
a nice time. 

You had better chnee the Secnnd Patriarch 
of Shiget=su Safr>ki -oon. >nd nleare keep on 
te-chines the Zen -rit of the Sokel-/n, 


That's all of your re=nonsibility. 


O1ncerely, 


Zen Maeter Fujun-An 
Nakamura Yul raku 


FE? 


ANZ 


/A Master . Fuju-an appeared in 
ZN many times since the "70's 
when, in response to our urgent 
requests he outlined the ongoing 
nistory of the Ryomo Zen Insti- 
tute of Japan. So it 1s very 
natural that he should be in- 
terested in the future of our 
Institute, which was Sokei-an*®s 
actualization in New York of 
the original effort made by So- 
katsu and others in California 
1n the first decade of the 20th 
century to establish its coun- 
terpart in North America. 

Master Fuju-an's letter is a 
Sort of koan for me. He doesn't 
Say right out that Sokei-an was 
the first patriarch of Zen in 
America, the Bodhidharma of 


American Zen. WHO UNIT ? 
Wo BROVAWT 2evTo WS P 


Let's take a look at the 
record of the first-comers. Here 
1s the list of my candidates. 

I *11 be bringing you the details 
of their comings and goings in 
the next months. Take your pick. 


1893 Soen Shaku 
1897 D.T. Suzuki 
1905 Nyogen Senzaki 
1906 Sokatsu Shaku 


1906 Sokei-an Sasaki 


Q/What has hara got to do with Zen? 

A/ (Once again we consult the classic Hara by Graf 
Von Durckheim, available in paperback, Weiser, NY 
and our library. Strongly suggest you read the whole 
thing. It tells even more than you may want to know. ) 

The Japanese word hara means 'belly,” but, as with 
American "guts" or "heart" (boxing lingo), it is 
used many ways. Applied to "'sitting,” hara. physically 
inhabits the center of gravity located in the abdo- 
men, a hands-breadth below the navel. It is here 
that one positions the mind in order to merge one's 
lesser force with the total cosmic force. It is the 
miraculous blending of body-mind-and-ki by pract ice 
that credits the master teachers of the martial and 
other arts of Japan with near mythic powers. 

Now for the posture and breathing as described in 
great detail in Durckheim's Hara by Sato Tsuji. 


A thing is subject to the power of gravity. 

An animal body overcomes the power of gravity 
naturally. The human body that intentionally holds 
Itself upright against the pull of gravity is ex- 
pressing an individual will by its freedom of 
movement and uprightness of trunk. 

One fills the koshi (the whole of the trunk 
below the navel) with strength as one exhales. 
Inhal ing, one must withdraw tae strength from the 
belly but,at the same time, maintain the right 
condition of the koshi. Then the inhaled air en- 
ters by itself and fills the upper belly. At the 
end of the inhalation the lower hara becomes 
strong by itself and one can then quite naturally 
and smoothly change over to exhaling. The change 
from inhaling to exhaling and vice versa must be 
completely smooth and one must not interrupt the 
breathing during the changeover. 

When all the muscles of the body attain their 
right balance the region of the stomach becomes 
concave during exhalation but the lower belly 
curves slightly outward. This does not mean that 
one Should thrust it out purposely. The volume 
and contour of the lower part of the body seen 
from outside changes very little, but it fills 
OUT TEERLY >. 


In this exercise inhalation is short , whereas 
exhalation is long,since the hara is being rein- 
forced. One Should pull the chin in slightly, open 
wide the floor of hara and expel the air fully 
and strongly. If the buttocks are pressed back and 
the- lower abdomen is tensed forward the base of 
the trunk is as firm as a rock. 

Taisen Deshimaru (The Voice of the Valley, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.,1979) says....both the exhalation and 
the inhalation...occur unconsciously and naturally. 
The intestines (hara) are pressed downward during 
the exhalation.. . Our breathing during zazen is the 
action of _nature,of the cosmos.' So the reason for 
this breathing is its rhythm. It is the rhythm of 
the fundamental cosmic power.” 

In Abundant Peace , the biography of Morihel 
Ueshiba, the founder of Aikido, by John Stevens, 
Shambhala, Boston, 1987/7, the chapter on Ki power 
expresses much the same idea, though it nowhere 
mentions Zen but seems to be Shinto-inspired. In 
Aikido, it says, the ideai is to link one's breath 
to the cosmic flow .of kokyu (Sanskrit prana). 
Breathing in unison with the universe,one 1s per- 
meated with breath power-.. 


SOKEI-AN SAYS RIGHT MIND ATTITUDE ZN I,12 
In Japan, every child gets a roly-poly, sitt ing- 
posture Bodhidharma as a toy. The parents buy it at 
a Souvenir store and bring it home for the children 

to play with. You kick it, it rolls over on the 
floor, but it always comes back to the right pos- 
ture. This is a symbol of the Zen student 's posture 
of mind. It is 80 important to us that a Feamwwmaster 
made a toy out of it. | 

Some Bodhidharma roly-poly dolls come in a set of 
Six. Open one and there is another inside, and 
another inside that. The inmost is often a grain of 
rice. This inmost is a symbol of sho-nen, the Jap- 
anese expression for right mind attitude. Though 
you pass a hundred koans, or a thousand, or a mil- 
lion, without this right attitude of mind you can 
hardly call yourself 'a Zen student. And, it is 
Sometimes said, though many may become enlightened, 
few practice 5sho-nen. 

Japanese people use the word :-5sho-nen in many ways. 
When silk stockings lose their shape, they may say, 
"These stockings have lost their sho-nen." When a 
child is naughty or unruly, the mother will say, 
"Keep your $sho-nen!" And when the children cry at 
Supper, the father scolds them: "Keep your mind in 
sho-nen. Take shape!" Zen fencers, about to meet 
their opponents with the sword, first come to pos- 
1tion, give a shout, in that moment creating sho- 
nen. In the tea ceremony, also, $sho-nen is culti- 
vated. At first the students are very 8stiff and 
awkward, but as they grow to mastery they become 
more and more pliant. 

Zen Students always practice this sho-nen when 
they have time. When they have nothing to do, they 
come back and attend to sho-nen. Putting their 
body in $shape, their mind takes shape also; it is 
straightened and doesn't play a merry-go-round tune. 
And when they get into the struggle of life, they 
keep this sho-nen always in mind; they keep their 
shape. When we lose our, shape we cannot call our- 
Selves Buddhists. The Buddhist attains Reality; 
then, standing in the state of Reality, he performs 
his daily life. It is proved in profound meditation, 
but it must be practiced in daily life. Of course it 
1s easy to practice keeping, your. mind in s|shape when 

(cont'd on last page) 


BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Talk of karmic affinities: as a young man, it 
turns out, D.T. Suzuki, perhaps the greatest single 
influence on the transmission of Zen from Japan to 
the United States, transmitted back to Japan the 
influence of an American, a philosopher who might 
never have heard of Zen but who was so closely 
attuned to Buddhism that one of his ideas found a 
place in a definitive Japanese articulation of 
Buddhist thought. | 

The American philosopher was the pragmatist 
William James, according to an article by William 
R. LaFleur in "Zen in American Life and Letters,” 
the s8ixth volume of the University of California's 
Interplay” series, and the recipient of the James 
influence was Kitaro Nishida, the leading philos- 
opher of modern Japan and a lifelong friend of 
Suzuki's. 

LaFleur writes that when Nishida was groping 
toward his groundbreaking reformulat ion of Buddhist 
1deas in modern philosophical terms, he became 
dissatisfied with the stolid rationality of the 
German philosophers he was reading and asked Suzuki, 
then in the United States, to send him James's 
"Varieties of Religious Experience.” James, as the 


title asserts, was interested in religious experli- 
ence, and $80 was Nishida: indeed, like Suzuki, the 


young future philosopher was already an enthusiastic 
Student of Zen. A few years later, in 1906, Nishida 
eagerly writes Suzuki for more information about 
James, whose idea of "pure experience, '' he says, is 
"very interesting."” LaFleur speculates that Nishida 
had somehow encountered James's 1904 essay "A World 
of Pure Experience.” Anyway, in 1911, in the opening 
passage of Nishida's celebrated "'Study of the Good,” 
a passage that one scholar has described as "the 
most often read paragraph of modern Japanese phil- 
osophy in the past half-century," "pure experience” 
emerges as a crucial category of thought. 

All of which is wholly unimportant, of course, 
even as a historical footnote. Moreover, LaFleur 
makes a point of observing that the James influence 
was very limited, that Nishida made use of the "pure 
experience” notion in his own distinctive way. 
Still, it's satisfying in some unclear way to know 


that a tiny, tiny bit of America was imbedded in AC 
the original Suzuki-Nishida mosaic. And it reawakens 

an appreciation of James, an unlikely maverick (a $ 
professor at Harvard most of his career) who rather 
Zennishly insisted on exploring consciousness by 
observing consciousness and who would accept only 
concrete results and concrete applications: just 

the facts, please. 

In "Varieties," in a postscript, James says: ''T am 
lgnorant of Buddhism and speak under correction, and 
merely in order the better to describe my general 
point of view; but as I apprehend the Buddhistic 
doctrine of Karma, I agree in principle with that. 
All supernaturalists admit that facts are under the 
Judgment of higher law; but for Buddhism as I in- 
terpret'it, and for religion in general 80 far as 
1t remains unweakened by transcendentalist meta- 
physics, the word *'judgment' here means no such 
bare academic verdict or platonic appreciation as 
1t means in Vedantic or modern absolutist systems; 
1t carries, on the contrary, execution with it, 1s 
1n rebus as well as post rebus*, and operates 
'causally” as partial factor in the total: fact." 
What he mears in plain English is: religion is not 
dependent vii Some distant,  separate deity but 1s a 
force at work all the time in each facet of reality, 
including you, me and himself. Not bad, as a kind of 
unwitting Zen, is it? James, if he were alive today, 
would probably be sitting every day; perhaps he'd 
have given up philosophy altogether; surely he'd be 
expressing himself more succinctly. 
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SOKEI-AN SAYS (cont 'd from page 6) 

you are sitting quietly. Continuing this practice 
in daily life is what makes a true gentleman, war- 
rior, artist; it makes everyone strong and of a 
profound nature,no matter what his profession. It is 
this part of Zen which has so greatly influenced 
the art and the daily life of the Japanese people. 
It is not a small thing, this sho-nen. It is the 
core of Zen, that which makes Zen a religion. 
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BOOK NOTED by John Storm 
The American traffic solution 1s to widen the 
road... The result 1s always the Same. Better 


roads lure more people to settle alongside them, 
bringing more cars, which jam the better roads. 
This angers the people in the traffic jams, who 
elect new politicians promising to solve the 
traffic problem by building better roads. 
--Russell Baker, NYTimes, May 11, 1988 


For one who lives in New York, commutes by 
root and drives only rented cars in quiet places 
on special occasions, it's easy to think of 
driving in city traffic as among the more painful 
experiences of deepest hell. But the trauma of 
driving 1s no longer limited to midtown grid- 
locks. Driving has become unpleasant practically 
everywhere, with proliferating superhighways 
Spreading a hostile, high-speed mentality and 
sterile, uniform scenery over the land like $80 
much pesticide over a cornfield. Driving, in 
short, has become suffering, which is what Zen is 
Supposed to relieve, and so when "Zen Driving,” 
by K.T. Berger (Ballantine Books, 1988) roared up 
to the rescue, it was not a moment too soon. 


''A Buddha behind the wheel is a happy and con- 
tented driver, says the author, who is actually a 
composite of the brothers Kevin (editor and free- 
lance journalist) and Todd (psychotherapist) Berger. 
Would Buddha really be happy and contented if he 
were commuting four hours a day in close-order 
traffic along exhaust-blue highways? Of course not, 
but that's the wrong question: being happy isn't 
really the goal of Buddhism. What the Bergers are 
driving at is a kind of meditation that can be prac- 
ticed behind the wheel of a car as well as anywhere 
else, Or perhaps even better. For in few other 
places is the power of the fundamental mind--the 
Buddha mind--more fully displayed than at the con- 
trols of a car, ainself-consciously starting, stop- 
ping, steering, slowing down, speeding up, in other 
words responding without forethought or effort to 
the demands of the moment. 

So then: How, according to the Bergers, do you 
become a Zen driver? 

'It's not so much a matter of what's missing as 
it is a matter of what's getting in the way of what 
you already have,” they say. 'You already possess 
the innate ability to become a Zen driver--if you 
would only realize (make real) the fact and use it.” 
They go on to outline a version of mindfulness prac- 
tice in which awareness and experience are combined 
to create what the authors call their "all-important 
two-pronged approach to Moving Meditation,” with 
two capital "M's." Finally, after much practice, 
the student reaches samadhi: "Each moment comes now 
like a Haiku poem... No matter what detours the 
road, Or our mind throws up at us, we are in a pos1- 
tion to remain unflappable. We drive from a state 
the Zen masters call "potent emptiness': no thought, 
no mind, no form. " 

There's nothing wrong with that sort of approach; 
in fact, except for one amazing passage in which the 
Bergers insist that Zen drivers don't really need 
Insurance, the advice is pretty good. But it does 
go on and on. And there are some other reservations: 

##The book is written in that chirpy, -cheery 
tone ("now we're ready to put our Zenfulness through 
the paces") that has become familiar on "how-to" 
video cassettes meant to teach no doubt mentally 


- 


1mpalred beginners what to do with a sailboat or a 
tishing line. 

##It is annoying, in the many instructional 
anecdotes, not to know which of the brothers the 
'T” refers to. Was Kevin the teen-age sexist who 
was gently but tirmly set straight about women 
drivers by his friend Cathy? Was it Todd who learned 
what samadhi was all about while racing his motor- 
cycle? Perhaps it would be less annoying if the 'T" 
didn't occur 80 often, 

##The premise of the book isn't as original as 
1t may seem at first. In books published since 1973, 
at least two Zen masters, Kosho Uchiyama Roshi and 
Thich Thien-Aam, have suggested practicing Zen while 
driving a car. After all, the idea is simply an 
elaboration of the ancient one that the best place 
to meditate is amid the routines and crises of 
daily life. Why not "Zen Dish. Washing” or "Zen 
Diapering” or ' Zen Office Politicking®” or "Zen Tax 
Evading ? 

On the whole, however, "'Zen Driving” is a worth- 
while etfort, one that has been gaining attention 
in the popular press and that |seems to have struck 
a Sensitive public nerve. Maybe the truth 1s out: 
driving isn't fun any more: the oven road is closed. 
My own' impressions from two recent weekend excur- 
S1lons are of clogged traffic and frustrated drivers 
in every imaginable setting, even in small villages 
far beyond the urban-suburban anxiety grid. So the 
Bergers may have arrived at just the right time to 
do some good; and if they can help tame the monster 
at the throttle, well, more power to them: may 


their cylinders. forever tire in Sequence. 
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'n Japanese cities, it was proposed that certain 
times in the day be reserved in the zendos of the 
great temples such as Engaku-ji for drivers of 
taxis, trucks and reqular cars to meditate SO as TO 
reduce the jams that were already developing 1n the 
fifties. Wonder 1f 1t had any effect” 


THE GREAT SIXTH. PATRIARCH'S TEACHING, Chapter VII,5,6 

"YoOUr name 15s "To: attain the Dharma " 

You have therefore never ceased taking Pains 

To recite the Sutra. 

The mere recitation means nothing 

But the vain repetition of your VO1ce. 

When you eni1ighten your mind, 

You will become a Bodhisattva. 

There must be Some past affinity between us. 

T was impelled perhaps by it 

So T have $spoken to you about Dharma . 

Just have faith in Buddha and Speak not a word! 

Then the lotus petals will fall from your 11ps. " 

After 11stening to the gatha, Fa-ta repented of 
his arrogance towards the Master and Said: "From now 
on I shall humble myself before everyone. Though 7T, 
YOUT aAd1isc1iple, practice the recital of the Lotus 
Sutra always, IT do not yet understand 1ts $S1g9nlf1- 
cance. IT have unsolved questions about 1t deep 1n 
my mind. With your profound wisdom, O Patriarch, TI 
1mplore you to expound the meaning of the important 
passSages in the Sutra briefly to me." 

SOKEI-AN SAYS 

First I shall explain the meaning of the Bud- 
dhistic terms which are unfamiliar to you and then 
I shall speak about the passage that I have trans- 
lated for the lecture. 

Dharma 1s one of the important words. It has 
twenty-four different meanings. It can mean "entity" 
and it can mean "reality." 

Sokeli-an was a hermitage in the canyon of 
The Sixth Patriarch was living in this Sou country, 
and It was like a canyon--not like the. Grand Canyon, 
but like a flat valley. Sokei-an is the name given 
me by my teacher, meaning the hermitage of the 


SOU , 


valley.” 

Bodhisattva means "enlightened gentleman.” About 
eight hundred years after the Buddha's death, the 
dominant meaning became "'demi-god" or "'saint.” But 


= 


1n my school of, Zen, Bodhisattva still keeps its 
original meaning, "enlightened gentleman or lady. 
Those who are enlightened are called Bodhisattvas. 
Gatha 1s a poem. They still make gathas in Japan. 
After a lecture, they put it into a concise form and 
Sing it. Hul-neng was not a good poet, but he speaks 


a profound idea in his gatha. 

Your name 15S "to attain Dharma.” The Sixth Patri- 
arch had asked: "What is your name?" The monk had 
answered: 'Fa-ta--to attain Dharma,” and the Master 
had said: If that is your name, why have you not 
ever attained the Dharma?” Then he gave this gatha. 

io attain Dharma 1s a most important thing be- 
cause we must do this by our own exertion. So to 
enter Buddhism, we make a question that is the 
deepest and largest and most important. Usually the 
teacher will ask: "Why do you wish to solve your 
problem?” 

There must be Some past affinity between us. 
"Affinity," this is Buddhist talk. It is quite 
Sentimental. The Sixth Patriarch was a man of com- 
pass1lon, different from the monks of today who 
would not speak in such a way. 

Just have faith in Buddha and Speak not a word. 
Much like your Christianity isn't it? 

Then lotus petals will fall from your 11ips. The 
gate must be opened humbly, and when the door is 
open, we must enter in sLilence. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TEACHER 
AND THE DISCIPLE OF ZEN 


In India, this true teaching which is not 1n a 
form to be popularized, was somehow kept by the 
torch-holders through twenty-seven generations. Lit 
was held by Bodhidharma of the 28th generation 1n 
India who came to China. When the torch which was 
brought by Bodhidharma. to China was handed down to 
his disciples, it became Chinese. 

In the Zen school, this torch 1 
the teacher to his disciple--but the disciple, by 

his own enlight- 


Is not bestowed by 


his own mental power, the power ol 
enment, will take away the torch from the hand of 
the teacher. Thugs the torch has escaped expiration 
from the world. It is easy to hand something down 
to a child: "Hold this, and when you are dying, 
hand it to vour child who is a grandchild of mine.” 


That 1s easy. 


But in Zen, the master will hide the secret very 
subtly and the disciple, with great effort, through 
his exertion, wisdom and mental power, will attain 
this in his mind without the aid of the teacher. 
When he attains it, he will express it to his 
teacher and his teacher, who from his experience 
has attained it and proved it to his own teacher, 
will judge his disciple's attainment. He shows no 
favoritism, but Jjust in one answer--yes OY no. 

There are many grades in attainment. A student 
will step up gradually until he attains to this 
highest knowledge which was attained by the Buddha. 
Then the teacher will acknowledge him as one who 
has attained the true Buddhist wisdom. The disciple 
will then go away into the world for his own ex- 
perlence or into a cave according to his nature. 
Later he will come back to his teacher who will 
ordain him as one of the torch-holders. When the 
Master dies, the best disciple will succeed him 
and all the others will also be torch-holders who 
will go over the world.and help the propagation of 
the system. So there is no torch. transmission with- 
out looking at each other--no other mediam, physical 
or metaphysical. It can be done only face-to-face 
and eye-to-eye. This is not a very easy way, this 
way that is the highest reached by the Buddha. He 
transmitted. this to Mahakashyapa who transmitted it 
to Ananda, the Buddha's personal attendant. During 
the Buddha's lifetime, Ananda did not attain; the 
Buddha could not prove it to him, 80 Mahakashyapa 
as the Buddha's representative, proved Ananda's 
attainment. Ananda transmitted this to Sanavasa, 
and 80 on through to Bodhidharma, the 28th Patri- 
arch who handed it dom to the Chinese. Then after 
twenty-seven generations, it was transmitted to 
the Japanese. In Japan, this torch is still burning, 
while in India and in China the torch has gone out. 
Through 2500 years of the history of Buddhism, this 
is the first time that we have confronted this most 
dangerous and critical period--can the torch sur- 
vive? If not, it will expire and be lost until a 
Buddha adventures again. I have explained here the 
relation between the teacher and the disciple of 
Len. 


MORE ON HARA 

The founder of Aikido, Morihei UVeshiba (1883- 
1969), is one of the few 20th century figures to 
do legendary feats you can see in a film and learn 
to perform from how-to books as well as certified 
teachers. 

He believed himsel: to be divinely inspired and 
Specifically instructed his followers to utilize 
the pure techniques of Aikido as their form of 
worship. 

According to his biographer, John Stevens 
("Abundant Peace," Shambhala, 1987)-,Morihei had no 
use for Zen or Buddhism and was fanatically attach- 
ed to Omoto-kyo, in which "divinity can be attained 
through the practice of secret rites, trance and 
transmutation. 

H1ls was a time of intense nationalism. The 
nationalists had turned completely against inter- 
nationalism and Buddhism (including Zen) as "for- 
eign.' So Morihei's Aikido, though it looked like 
Zen (even to D.T. Suzuki) isn't. 

Morihei relied on the Supreme Word (Jap. su) as 
the core of the individual from which, activated by 
cosmic energy (Skt. prana),ki emanates.Placing his 
hand on the hara (abdomen) Morihei would call forth 
with a "blood-curdling” (we would say) sound, the 
Spiritual "boiling red blood” which would spiral 
upward. I find this description particularly appeal- 
ing as it confirms what was once put forth by a 
dramatics teacher I had at NYU. He said to reach 
the soul of the audience you must project your 
energy from a whirling dynamo at your center. 

It didn't matter, he added, whether you believed 
in a soul or not. Just do it as if there 1s one. 

Sokei-an, in one of our favorite talks, ZN IIT/ 
12, used the expression "it boils my blood,” which 
came into my mind when I read this passage. Also, 
it explains what some modern roshis attempt in 
demonstrating "mu." 

If you like to make comparisons, this Shinto 
system probably borrows from Shingon, which itselt 
reaches back to ancient India. 


LETTER 

Howard Pashenz, Ph.D., Director 

The Suffolk Institute for Eastern.Studles 
Aikido Taichi Yoga Zazen 

330 Moriches Road 

St. James, NY 11780 


Dear Mary, 

(Comment ing on July Zen Notes)...got as far as 
the Question about Hara...T have Durckheim's book 
and had read it years ago, but now was the per- 
fect time for me to be reminded about focusing on 
that point in my practice. The timing, when one 
hears an important point, makes all the differ- 
ence...Reminds me of when TI was an analyst and 
how important the timing of a psychoanalytic 
interpretation was. Otherwise it wasn't heard or 
aroused too much anxiety and resistance. 

NOTE by MF 

Talking about timing...a L.T. visitor, Steve 
Carozza, was reminded by this letter, which TI 
Showed him on an Augqust visit, of the time he was 
taking a course with Howard Pashenz, then teach- 
1ng at SUNY (I think, he Said). "As I knew he was 
1nterested in Zen, I thought I'd give him a 
little Zen lesson. As my term essay, I handed him 
a blank Sheet of paper. Without missing a beat, 
he marked 1t: "0.” An alternate ending: "OuTit 
fooling around,” Pashenz snapped, "or I'11 give 
you that for a mark.” 


BELOW: HOWARD PASHENZ TWIRLS A STUDENT 
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(running ON...) By JAMES SHAPTRO 

I recently finished an 8-day-Llong race from 
Canada to New York City, a distance of 34%/ miles. 
Every day we raced 40 to 50 miles nonstop, seven 
to nine hours of running in absolutely hot, humid 
weather where from the ftirst step to the last 
there was no chance of getting away trom a body 
drenched in sweat. We lived and ate like the 
greasy rats that home down on the slippery stone 
banks of the Hudson River. We slept in stuffy 
wrestling rooms at night or: sheetless beds in 
college dorms redolent of old socks, funky motels 
where on airless nights. you could only lie there 
Sweating and burning and throbbing from the day's 
labors. 

People always ask "what do you think about when 
you run all day?" or "what happens to your 
breathing when you run 80 far?” The labor of ultra 
marathoning sounds phenomenal, suggests ascetic, 
far-out reaches attained by only a few. Shades of 
the galloping visions of Mme. Alexandra David- 
Neel, that matronly purveyor of shameless fibs 
about starry-eyed monks covering 200 miles a day. 
Or the holy. stench suggested in a recent book 
about the Tendai Buddhist mountain runners who 
Sometimes run 5OU miles a day for 100 days. 

Sometimes I think I ought to have an adequately 
impressive 'answer. But I don't. Before running 
across Japan I stood up at a press conference and 
tried to explain all this to a bunch of media 
pokes who scribbled tentatively and dubiously in 
their notebooks. Then someone. had the bright idea 
of asking if I would show them how I would run 
across Japan. Shades of sanzen, right? 

So I ran around the huge hors d'oeuvres table 
where an icy polar bear's nose was dripping -into 
the canapes and made one circuit. We all laughed. 
It was great, like being in kindergarten, when no 
one ever bothered to ask you why you filled your 
pail with sand. 

The mind you find in every instant of your daily 
life is the same kind of mind you will find in 
your life as a runner. Days always started the 
Same way. Ten toes shine up. They hardly belong to 
one anymore, swollen as they are, the ordinarily 
prominent ropiness of the veins lost in puffy 


rlesh. Some digits are plucked as raw as sapling 
that has Just had the tlesh peeled. It all 
requires artful placement of cotton and rounds of 
medical tape. Now tape ' over the nipples because 
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contact between s8weat-soaked t-shirt fabric and 
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chest. Every step, every thought in the briet 
)U-minutes between waking up and standing in the 
Street waiting for the starter's command is dedi- 
cated to allowing one to function in that most 
bas1c of human ways: to live in your environment 
comfortably. 

But you can't change the weather. The trick is 
to sIimply allow the body to be body without 
thought, without question, without complaint. If 
[ were really to contemplate the particular way in 
which the Tight s1ide of my nose pulses with sweat, 
the ear lobes dripping, the white visor of my cap 
adangle with beads of water Jjust before they 
tumble unheeded=--ift I were really to dwell on the 
ract that I am running with my tace a ftew inches 
above a steaming soup pot all day, I couldn't face 
the tratftic, the cars, the 3, UV, UUU-odd inches or 
So of territory that the feet will land on, . legs 
pulse off of, one's own chest 'abob like an empty 
barrel on the waves of the phenomenal ocean be- 


cause finally that is the only thing to save one, 
the only thing that has any tundamental sanction 
or relevance in a mad s|situation like this where 
your past and future lives are of no help which is 
to let the empty air swell and tade, s8well and 
fade. As it all. goes by I sometimes worry about 
those damn Tendai monks looking so spiritual. I'm 
not sure I'm fit for |such company. Well, none of 
the thoughts that appear matter much anyway. No 
matter what magic talisman you carry in your hand 
Or ego-supporting thought you carry in your mind, 
when it comes down to-the moment of real sweat, 
anything extra or exterior or fake is no good. þ 
Where every single one of us bucking for the lead 
is vulnerable, is that as soon as you are winning, 
Someone can take It away from you. You have to do 
this alone. No use worrying about reward or 
punishment, no matter how much that 1s woven 1nto 
the race. And it is, for I am surely one 


competitive Buddhist. I am out here to win, 
without apologies. I want to run faster and 
further than anyone else and for the first four 
days of the race my tortoise strength does not 
match the rabbits. It's not easy being patient 
that long, waiting to wrestle naked against your 
enemy. One of you must die. 

Competition is a funny thing. It's like: stalking 
deer when you're a kid with a rifle. Killing isn't 
the thing. It's getting in down among the grasses, 
waiting with the ants that are climbing up the 
towering blades, knowing that you will find the 
Secret that will appear later in the day along the 
path. It's drawing near, not betraying your own 
presence, understanding the other. Chasing that 
twinkle of human legs down the road, closing 
slowly, s lowly, the way boats chase each other 
over the labor of waves. 

Most of the day we are strung out along the 
road, running alone. It is. just road and trees, 
houses and sky, nothing unusual. But how 
differently you view it depending where you stand 
in the race. I would come to a stretch of road 
where the stain of water at the aid station table 
Showed the prior passage of an earlier runner and 
I would feel as if I was experiencing this world 
Second-hand, like eating off of someone else's 
plate. A fantasy but not easily shaken. The 8s imple 
fact of knowing that someone is ahead down that 
ticking road of heartbeats and sweat, rouses 
despondency, self-criticism and sly attempts at 
rationalization such as: "I'm not competitive,..1 
don't care if I win because I don't have to prove 
anything...it's just doing it for the experience 
that. counts.” All worthy thoughts surely, except 
if it's fine to say it doesn't, matter, why isn't 
it okay to admit that it does matter? 

On the fTirst day two runners take the lead--Yves 
and John. They have an attitude the way they run 
past the rest of us. You can pass another man 
s8ilently enough. But we don't need you, they said 
with their elbows and their backs,. we don't 
respect you. Yves is a tiny Frenchman whose 
Specialty is normally running backwards which is 
how he: has crossed the Sahara desert three times. 
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Irst place,” He likes to go out hard, demoralize 
the rest of us by vanishing and then he holds on 
the rest of the day. He is indefatigably cheerful 

nd amazingly well-organized. His Army duffel has 
very pharmaceutical and camping goody one 
could ever dream of. He loans everything to me, 
helps tape my blisters but the moment this sorry- 
looking pack of runners hobbles into motion ne 
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convinced I had buried him for the day. A mile 
later as we run over a Hudson River choked with 
mist and a red wax seal of a sun, he pulls 
alongside. He talked about his mother's death and 
how she bounced her Ttavorite grandchild on the 
stump of her Jjust-amputated leg a few hours befor 
dying. She: roused herself for that child, forgot 
her troubles when Ed smuggled his niece in, sat up 
with a cry of delight. Then without ceremony he 
went on ahead down the road. 

Ed was diabetic, carried an insulin pack 
complete with needles as he ran, to avoid a 
possible coma. He got into serious problems with 
his blood sugar level and there was no question of 
waiting. I passed him every chance I could. On the 
last day I was far ahead, hours ahead. Only if 1 
fell down could he win. He told me bluntly at the 
start of the last morning, with a smile, that he 
would do everything he could to beat me down to 
the Tinish line but if he got there first he would 
wait because it didn't seem right to him to cross 
ahead of me. I thought he was guilty of misplaced 
Sentimentality and told him 80. He didn't care 
what I s8aid and when the "go!" came, he shot off 
Iitke a rocket. Man-catchinge can be nerve-wrackine 
if you're afraid of los ing something that you 
1maglne you can own, It I chased too hard I could 
lose everything. Too much of a lead and he'd never 
come back. again. The famous middle way might be a 
bad choice, too. So I opted for a hard chase, the 
familiar 8weat shaking out of every pore, an 
ominous grinding cutting into one knee. 

I tTinally sighted him eight miles out. Even from 
that tiny tTigure I was in full conversation with 
him. I could read his lack of confidence. Time 
after time, like a porpoise shaking a noose he 
Surged ahead. Finally, going up a steep hill in 
Os881ning, swallowing the audibility of my 
breathing, I went by him step by step. The instant 
he fell behind even without seeing him I could 
feel him fading, dying, done. But what I realized 
then: as clearly as he did was that I never would 
have run $0 well without him. We needed to chase 
each other. We. respected each other not to push as 
hard as possible. That is, how, in the running 
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DOCTTIC DICTUTES: There are several handsomely 
Lllustrated books about the goings-on around a 
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Rick Fields and Don Farber tell the story of the 


Vietnamese Buddhist Temple in Los Angeles, in par- 
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ticular of how It became a religious ethnic center 
for refugees from Vietnam. The practice at the 
temple, established by the late Dr. Thien An, a 
Zen master, includes extensive chanting and bowing 
as well as sitting. The book provides a useful 
Summary of the long history of Zen in Vietnam, 
with absorbing detail about the still-painful 


ordeal of recent years. 


LETTER FROM HOWARD PASHENZ 

Aikido 1s a non-violent Japanese martial art based 
upon the enlightenment experience of its founder, 
Morihei Ueshiba. 

Its religious base is considered to be Shinto, as 
indicated by the founder's praying to the special 
Kami (God) of the Martial Arts. This tradition is 
continued . by one of his personal students, Saito 
Sensei, who begins each. practice class at his Iwama 
dojo with three bows. Before the third bow the hands 
are clapped twice. 

Kisshomaru Ueshiba, the founder's son, is head of 
the World Aikido Federat ion based at Hombu DoJjo. .in 
Tokyo.. In his book, AIKIDO, he related that the 
Master, -"'... felt himself as an incarnate of the 
golden Maitreya Bodhisat tva.” Thus there is evi- 
dence in support of Aikido being strongly influenced 
by Buddhism. 

The term Do of Aikido can be interpreted from a 
Buddhist perspective as the Way, or Path, leading 
to the same enlightenment experience of Shakyamuni 
Buddha; the: historical founder of Buddhism. The term 
Butsudo means "the .way of the Buddha.” 

In Kisshomaru Ueshiba's book, THE SPIRIT OF AIKIDO, 
he states that' the "...ultimate aim is to become 
tree of self, attain no-selt, and thus realize what 
is truly human.” This is also the goal. of Buddhism. 

Inasmuch as Aikido has its roots in both Shintoism 
and Buddhism, each Aikidoist is free to interpret 
the religious aspects of the art from either per- 
Spective. There' 1s no question that Aikido 1s a 
Spiritual martial-art. 

At the Suffolk Institute we prefer. to teach Alki- 
do from the Buddhist approach. The two major Bud- 
dhist principles are WISDOM and COMPASSION. Wisdom 
refers to the true understanding of reality; that 
everyone and everything 1s a temporary express1on 
of. the same underlying life force of the universe. 
Accepting this premise. requires a non-violent*res- 
ponse. to attack. Both attacker and intended victim 
are Simultaneous . expressions of the same life force; 
1n essence one and .-the same. Injuring another. 1s 
equivalent to. injuring oneselft. Thus compassion tor 
one's fellow human beings 'is logically consistent 
with truly understanding the basic oneness under- 
lying the apparent multiplicity of existence. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING, Chapter VII,6 
The Master Sald: "Fa-ta you have well attained 

Dharma Dut your mind has not yet attained its 

OFrlginal nature. The Sutra itself harbors no doubt 


put you yourself doubt your own mind. Whenever you 
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recite the Sutra, are you aware of its principal 
doctrine?" 

Fa-ta replied. 'T am Stupid. I have been reciting 
his Sutra following only the characters. How can 1 
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know 1ts principal doctrine: 
2) © eat A«:. Aa5AT NNE _ 
The Master Said: I Cannot read CNaracters, SO 


WI y I a 7 . 5"Y _ _ , 7 _ as - — % Ay; 
You had better hold the Sutra and recite 1t once. 
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Vation of he the DUrDPOSe of all the 
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Buadnhas advents. Those many metaphors 1in this 
Sutra are also Surely 1llustrations of the Dpr1in- 
C1Dal doctri What 3s. th Mr POSe Of all tl 
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vents 1n the world are for only one great pPUrPpPOSEe. 
What 1s the one and only great purpose? It 1s to 
make one awake to the Knowledge of Buddha. Man 1n 
the deluded world ciings to the external world of 
things or clings* to "eternal emptiness. 
SORKEI-AN SAYS 

ſnere are no more important technical terms here, 
80 I shall immediately talk about this story. Fa-ta 
was a young monk who came to the Sixth Patriarch, 
Hui-neng. The Sixth Patriarch was illiterate, but he 
had -attained true Buddhism and he had been elected 
by the Fifth Patriarch of Len In China to become 
his successor. Zen was originally the Buddha's Bud- 
dhism--not the - Buddhism of Dis disciples. 

This young monk came to the Sixth Patriarch and 
did not touch his head to the ground, and the Mas- 
ter Said: You have something in your mind. Tell 
me! The young student answered that he was repeat- 
ing the Sutra of the White Lotus of the True Dharma 
Seven hundred times. Then the Sixth Patriarch sald: 
"Your repeating of the Sutra seven hundred ines 
means nothing if you. do not attain the principal 
teaching of the Sutra." 
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Fa-ta, you have well attained Dharma but your 
mind has not yet attained 1ts original nature. There 
1s no way to enter Buddhism but to enter. your orig1t- 
nal mind, your original nature. Every. man tries: to 
attain by learning something, by putting more coats 
and dresses on his original nature. But the: true way 
of learning Buddhism 1s not to learn but to wunlearn. 
You strip your knowledges away one by. one. until - you 
come to your naked mind and through this' gate you, 
will enter 'the ocean of consclousness. Mind: does 
not extend to the external world; it 1s 1ins1ide. 
Original mind 1s simple, but you use images: when 
you begin to think about. something, using words t 
reaso0n about 1t.. You are using symbols of the ex- 
ternal. world-—-images such as lamp, incense, elec- 
tricity, etc. Then you reason and make words tor 
that which is not even existine otside, abstract 
nouns,” for instance. Without these words, you cannot 
think at all. But these images and words are not 
mind 1itselft:;: we call them mind-stutft. You dream 
cat-=but. where 1s it?- It has form and space, but 
weight. It is not a three or four-pound cat and the 
Space 18s not geometrical, not. triangular, round or 
Square. It doesn't exist outside, and when you wake 
up it doesn't.exist at all. Dreams are queer things. 
We call them semi-embodied existence or semi-materia! 
embodiment; it 1s a space which has no place. 

Our mind 1s of this semi-material world. Our body 
belongs to the animal world. . S5o a. human 1s a semi- 
embodied being; the mental being is not this physi- 
cal body. We use words and vision as our body. and 
live. in it,but it is like debris in the river or 
Sawdust flowing in the stream. If you take all 
these stuffs out, then you see pure water--pure 
mind . 

Mind has two entities; pure mind 'activity, sub=- 


- 


Jective; and pure mind-stuff, objective. So when 
you try to get the real mind activity, you must 
give up. the mind-stuff. You must annihilate it in 
order to reach the mind of Buddha, without thinking. 
a word. or $seeing a figure--you are in pure mind 
activity. It is not your mind;' it is universal, 
Orlginal mind--Buddha mind. 

"Buddha" is not the human beine who lived. two or 


three thousand years ago. He awakened from his 


\ 
embodied state to his unembodied state. How can you 
reach that state while your mind 
rats and. drowned cats? From ancient days, the Buddha 
tried to attain this through silence and meditation. 
You must annihilate the mind-stutf, purity the min 
activity, and immediately reach the ocean o N1Ver- 
. | J 

Sal mind. It is infinite boundless space with a] 
potential power. You will know that which 1is qdigzest- 
Ing your food without paying any attention to it. 
Attalning this state, we realize the power that 
gustalins this physical lite. When you enter this 


Stream, you are carried along with it. You will 
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flow 1n that stream and will not be uncomfortable 
any more. Your mind will have foundation and your 
thoughts will have 8ubstance. You will be calm, 
your eye will shine and you will look different 


than you did yesterdav. 
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each step 1s nothing. 
[mn tnlis Sutra which I am quoting, there are many 


11lustrations and metaphors. There 1s one which |] 
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remember. A King lost his child on the way to wat 


with his nelghbors and after the war, he couldn t 
find his child, so he ordered'a search all over the 


Count ry--but in vain. Fitteen vears later, a $sub- 
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In India at that time, dung-scraping was terrible 
work. You had better go yourself, look at him and 
prove whether he is your son or not. The King went 
and. watched him scrape the dung and saw t 
his own child. He ordered the police to take him, 
but the boy fled in fear. The child could not know 
that his father was trying to save him; he could 
not. know that he was the son of a King. 

Finally the King realized that he alone in the 
world, through love, could save his child; so he 
diseuised himselt as a dung-scraper in order to 
meet him. Finally he was able to approach him and 


4 


make friends, but he could not yet reveal himself. 
Slowly he told his story and bit by bit the boy 
came to trust him. Sometimes they would eat to- 
gether. But one day the boy s8aid: "I cannot go to 
eat with you because I have no money. So the King 
Said: "Come with me, child. I have saved .some 
money . "' 

Then he helped the boy to get some clothes and 
taught him proper 8speech. At last he got the boy 
a new job as a policeman and gradually he made a 
gentleman out of his son. Then he told him: "You 
are my own child!” "No!" said the boy, "I am the 
child of a dung-scraper." The King said: "IT am 
your true father." 

This story is an illustration, in allegory, of 
how Buddha came down to this filthy world, started 
from the beginning of deluded mind, and gradually 
attained to the highest state. 

This is one of the Chinese metaphors.- Cease read- 
ing! Metaphors are of no use if you do not grasp 
their meaning. But by grasping the real core of the 
metaphor, you will attain enlightenment.. 
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SESSHINS WITH JOSHU SASAKI ROSHI SCHEDULED 


Ithaca Zen Center 56 Lieb Rd., Spencer , NY 14883 
Tel. 607-272-0694-2461 October 27-31 


The First Zen Institute of America,Inc., 113 
East 30 Street ,NY,NY 10016. Tel. 212-686-2520 


Nov .4-8th. 
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Details available upon writing or calling 


WHILE THEY LAST Complete sets of Zen Notes, 
vs. I-XXXV,$150+ $12 handling,postage USA, 
$18 overseas. Books available:Cat's Yawn, 
Sokei=an $5; Bankei Zen, Haskel $8.95; Zen 
Brush Strokes, Coward $10; Mumonkan , Shibayama 
$10.95; Zen and the Ways ,Leggett $5.95; 

A Flower Does Not Talk ,Shibayama $3.95; 

Zen and Zen Classics,Blyth $4.95; Zen 
Teaching of Rinzai ,Schloegl $3.50; Medi- 
tations from the Breakdown Lane , ShapLlro 
$6.95. SI1 handling and postage,each book, 
USA. 
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THE VENERABLE CHAN—MASTER HSU LUN 
Photo by Upasaka Lu Kuan-Yu 


Charles Luk 


Taken.on his last visit to Hong-kong 
in 1949 


(The master's left hand is short by a finger 
which was burned when he took a vow long ago) 


BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Imagine a favorite Grandpa, very old, sweet- 
tempered and wise, toward whom you react in two 
distinct ways: there is affection for his human 
warmth, gratitude for the inspiration he provides, 
respect for his insight, courage and experience; 
and there is exasperation over certain claims and 
attitudes that seem not so much old-fashioned or 
eccentric as foolish, outrageous, altogether ri- 
diculous. Such is one response to the great Xuyun, 
a Chinese Chan master who, in most trying times, 
lived an exemplary life, an amazing I120-year-long 
life (1839-1959), and whose autobiography, first 
translated by the late Charles Luk, has just been 
reissued by, Element Books under the title "Empty 
Cloud;® < 

To appreciate Xuyun, you must first come to 
terms with anecdotes like these: 

#During a drought that was accompanied by a 
diphtheria epidemic, an important official asked 
Xuyun to pray for. rain. He did 80, and three days 
later a torrential downpour occurred. The epidemic 
showed no signs of abating, however, and s0 the 
official asked Xuyun to pray for snow. He did 80, 
and the very next day a foot of snow fell. 

#When' a cow fleeing a butcher entered Xuyun's 
monastery and knelt down, shedding tears, the 
master advised it to take refuge in the Triple 
Gem and it nodded. Xuyun then taught the animal 
the Triple Refuge formula and it became "most 
placid, like a human being.” This so impressed the 
butcher that he converted to the Dharma, became a 
vegetarian and changed his occupation. 

#During a catastrophic earthquake in which vir- 
tually all the buildings in Dali Prefecture col- 
lapsed and many people died horribly, ground up 
and dismembered by the churning earth, the Yubao 
Pagoda at Xuyun's monastery remained mysteriously 
untouched. So did the dwelling of two families who 
had for many generations maintained the Pure Land 
practice of reciting the Buddha's name. 

Xuyun tells of these prodigies and fftany others 
(preaching the Dharma, at different times, to a 
rooster, a goose and a tiger, for example, and 
thereby persuading each to improve its behavior) 


in the same direct, sturdy voice he uses for ev- 
erything else. And that makes it hard to maintain 
a posture of respectable Western skepticism: in- 
deed, you may feel--uncomfortably--that you're 
Somehow obliged to s8wallow the whole if you want 
to s8wallow any part. But the struggle (if it is 
one) is definitely worthwhile, not only for Xu- 
yun's striking Chan teachings, represented by Llec- 
tures from a seven-day retreat as well as by a 
long poem and assorted nuggets scattered through- 
out, but more especially for his remarkable life 
STOCy. 

He was, to begin with, a dynamo, a formidable 
Source of energy, tirelessly moving straight on up 
the track, chug, chug, chugs like some kind of 
locomotive on two thin legs. In particular, he was 
a tireless traveler. Of one period, during which 
he turned 50 years old and visited Tibet and In- 
dia, he wrote: "During the two years gone by, al- 
though I travelled 10,000 1i (more than 3,000 
miles), I always walked on foot, the only excep- 
tion being when crossing the sea by boat. I forded 
streams and climbed mountains braving rains, 
gales, frost and snow. The scenery changed -every 
day but my mind was pure like a bright and s01i- 
tary moon hanging in the sky. My health grew more 
robust and my steps became rapid. I felt no hard- 
ship on this march but on the contrary, I realized 
the harmfulness of my former self-indulgence. An 
ancient rightly said that "after reading 10, 000 
books, one should travel 10,000 miles." 

He was a memorable builder and restorer of tem- 

ples; a teacher of innumerable students; a media- 
tor of political disputes;an adviser to the imperial 
family.He was also a meditator of mythic proportions. 
Once, he 8ays,when "all the surrounding mountains were 
covered with snow and the intense cold penetrated to 
the bone,” he s1lipped into samadhi while sitting alone 
in a hut and "returned to self-consciousness" only with: 
the arrival of visitors. How much time had elapsed?It 
must have been half a month,one visitor said, judging 
by the condition of food Xuyun had been cooking when 
he became absorbed. He was, further, something of an 
ascetic (in a fascinating modern echo of the shamanic 
finger sacrifices described by Joseph Campbell, Xuyun, 


at age 58, burned off a finger as an offering to the 


Buddha). And he was a brave man. 
The story of the master's near=fatal beating 


in 1952 by Communists hunting for a*tnonexistent 
cache of arms and money has been told and retold. 
The account in "Empty Cloud,” written by a dis-- 
ciple, is immensely moving, even with allowances 
for possible exaggeration. For the drama of this 
extremely old man quietly undergoing--and then 
recovering from--such extended brutality somehow 
pulls together into one potent case history 
(koan?) the instances of indomitability that 
showed up regularly throughout his life. All 
along, perhaps, the main thing he was teaching-- 
or rather demonstrating--was that a realized Chan 
person is in the deepest inner sense invincible: 
he won't "win," necessarily, but he won't ever 
'lose; '' though he might die in the 24-paated he 
can't be conquered. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: On page 59,Line 3 should read: "When 
Sitting in meditation, the chest should not be pushed 
forward. 


Master Hsu-Yun and his followers at the mon- 
astery of the Sixth Patriarch. (Photo taken in 
1937 shows Charles Luk "bespectacled behind the 
Master," with beard.) 


OBITUARY OF THE - VENERABLE HSU YUN: 1839-1959 ZN,VIT/2 
By Charles Luk, November=--1959 

We have learned with great Sorrow of the passing 
away of Venerable Hsu Yun, the eminent master and 
Dharma=-SUCCeSSOr of all the five Zen sects of China 
at the Chen Ju monastery on the Yun Ch'u mountain 
at Kiangs1., China, in his one hundred and first 
Dharma-year at the ripe age of one hundred and 
ewentTy . 

The late Venerable Hsu Yun was regarded as the 
Right-dharma-eye of the present generation and his 
death has been a great loss to the cause of Buddhism 
1n this.period of its termination. A descendant of 
Emperor Llang Wu Ti and $son of a family of mandarins, 
he fled from his home at. the age of nineteen to enter 
a monastery and live 1in a grotto, after his father 
and uncle had chosen as wives for him two girls of 
nobility to continue the lineage of the two broth- 
er's families. He converted to Buddhism his two 
nominal mates who later entered nunneries where 
they practised the Dharma with great SUCCESS . 

The mas ter made extensive travels in China, 
T1bet, India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand and Malaya 
and -passed his whole life to convert people and 
rebu1ild many ancient monasteries.in ruins througqh- 
out China. He encountered many difficulties and 
hardsh1ips including dangers, persecutions and 
polsoning 1n his lifetime. The number: of his d1is- 
cilples 1s uncountable and many of them are now 
11v1ing in the South Seas and in Foreign lands 1n- 
cluding Europe and Americas. 

A few weeks before his death, as his disciples 
in Hongkong heard that he was unwell, four Bhik- 
Sun1is went to China to See him. The master fore- 
told his approaching departure from this world and 
urged them not to wait for his end but to return to 
their place to continue their Bodhisattva-works. 
They brought him a very small quantity of Callifor- 
nian oranges and some tins of powdered milk as per- 
mitted by the Chinese customs because for many 
years he was unable to take Solid food but lived on 
rice gruel and fruit juice. He recovered from his 
111lness and they left the mountain with the hope 
that he would live many more years. # 

Before the master passed away on the 13th of 


October at 1:45 p.m., he chanted the following 
gatha : 

Taking pity on ants a shrimp jumps not into water. 

For the Benefit of watery beings my body 1s to be 

throwm into the river. 

My hope is that these beings accepting this of fer- 

ing of my . body 

Will attain Bodhi and labour for salvation. 

I urge my Dharma-friends 

Not to indulge in sadness. 

Birth and death from karma come 

Like the silkworm spinning its cocoon. 

Endless desires and illusions 

Hinder by causing Joy and $S0rrow. 

It you would from this misery escape, 

Exert yourselves in your selft-cultivation... 

He added: "After my death and the cremation of 
my body, please mix my ashes with sugar, flour and 
o011 and make nine balls and throw them into the 
river for offering to living beings in the water. 
This 1s my vow and T, Hsu Yun, as your debtor, now 
do express my boundless thanks for your execution 
of 1t on my behalf.” 

In the middle of November, two upasikas left 
Hongkong for the China mainland to receive the 
master's relics for veneration on this is land. 

They have brought back relics which are transparent 
as crystals and of the size of peanuts, together 
with his staff and chopsticks. Memorial Services 
have been held all over Hongkong and sutras are 
St11ll being recited daily by some local Buddhist 
Societies. 


Photo of 
Charles Luk 
Given to 
Secki Shapiro 
in HK 
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Q Is Chan different from Zen? 

A In a series of lectures given by the Ven- 
erable Chan-master Hsu-Yun at the monastery of 
the Jade -Buddhi at Shanghai in 1953,he said,in a 
translation by Charles Luk sent to us from HK in 
December, 1958: "As to the Dharma of our sect, 
when the Buddha ascended his seat for the last 
time, he held up and s|showed to the assembly a 
golden flower of sandalwood,of fered to him by 
the king of the eighteen Brahmalokas (Maha- 
brahmaloka devaraja). All men and devas who were 
present did not understand the Buddha's meaning. 
Only Mahakasyapa (acknowledged it with a) broad 
smile., Thereupon the World-honoured declared to 
him> ']7 have the treasure of the correct Dharma- 
eye, the Nirvana's wonderful mind and the form- 
less Reality which I now transmit to you. ' This 
was the transmiss1lon outside of teaching,which 
did not make use of scriptures and was the un- 
Surpassed Dharma-door of direct realization. 

"'Those who came afterwards,got confused about 
it and (wrongly) called it Ch'an (dhyana in 
Sanskrit and Zen in Japanese). We should know 
that over twenty kinds of Ch'an are enume: ated 
1n the Mahaprajnaparamita sutra but none of them 
1s the final one. 

'The Ch'an of our sect does not set up (pro- 
gressive) stages and is therefore, the unsur- 
passed one. (Its aim) is the direct realization 
leading to the perception of the (self-) nature 
and attainment of Buddhahood. Therefore, it has 
nothing to do with the sittinge in meditation or 
non-sitting in meditation for a Ch'an week. 
However ,on account of living beings" dull roots 
and due to their numerous false thoughts,ancient 
masters devised expediencies to guide them." 

Mr. Luk, in his foreword to this transla- 
tion of the lectures,explains further. 

"The Chinese character "Ch'an (or Zen in Jap- 
anese). is the equivalent of the Sanskrit word 
"dhyana' which means meditation,one of the six 
paramitas. It has been wrongly used to desilgnate 
the transmission of mind which the Tathagata 
handed down to Mahakasyapa and was introduced to 
China by the 28th (Indian) Patriarch Bodhidharma. 


This transmission was outside expediencies used 
by the World-honoured when He expounded sutras, 
and aimed at the direct pointing at the mind for 
the perception of the self-nature and attainment 
of Buddhahood. Therefore, Ch'an was all-embracing 
whereas dhyana-paramita was only one of the s1ix 
modes of salvation. The difference between the 
.Ch'an sect and other schools lay in the fact that 
the former's aim was instantaneous enlightenment 
whereas the latter's object was gradual achieve- 
ment of the successive stages of sainthood before 
complete enlightenment. By enlightenment, Ch'an- 
masters did not mean anything short of actual 
attainment of the Dharmakaya itself." 


LATEST RAT NEWS (From the CH'AN Magazine, a 
publication of the Institute of Chung-Hwa Bud- 
dhist Culture, Elmhurst,NY 11373, 90-56 Corona Ave. 


Student: An enlightened person keeps the precepts 
naturally. Does that mean if his house is in- 
fested with roaches,ants and rats,he will not 

do anything about it? 


Shih-fu: (Master Sheng-yen) An enlightened 
person will not kill these animals. The animals 
would stay away from an enlightened being. Such a 
Situation would not arise. 


ON DISPLAY: BIRDS, BUGS, AND BEASTIES—- original 
ink paintings by Vanessa Coward, whose 9Oth 
birthday we celebrated in August. 


WHILE THEY LAST $10.00 + postage $2 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE ZEN AFTER THE SIXTH PATRI ARCH 
by H. Dumoulin, S.J. and R.F. Sasaki 

Trans] ated from the German with additional notes and 
appendices» A $hort but comprehensive study of the his- 
tory, of Zen Buddhism during the Tang and Sung dynast1ies. 
142 pages and 3 charts/7x9% Chinese, Japanese, Sanskfit 
glossaries, bibliography, index(perfect binding paperback) 


ZEN BRUSH STROKES by Vanessa Coward 
A portfolio of 87 ink paintings. 
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PARL LAMENT PAPERS: NINTH DAY 
SClence a Religlous Revelation 
BY Dr. Paul Carus 


"Religion is as indestructible as science; 
ror scienfe 1s the method of searching for 
the truth, and religion is the enthusiasm 
and good will to live a life of truth" 


"Religion... is that innermost conviction 
of man which regulates his conduct..." 


Q Was Zen first brought to America in 1893 at the 
World's Parliament of Religions? 

A A diligent perusal of the l600-page record does 
not reveal any evidence of this. 

The two addresses by Soen Shaku which were read 
to the assembly by Dr. H.H. Barrows, the chairman 
of the Congress, did not use the word zen. One 
gave an explanation of the Buddhist law of causa- 
tion, equating it with natural law. 

The other advocated causal thinking and nego- 
tiation rather than war as a way toward human 
mutuality. 

The first opened with the asking of an "over- 
whelming question." Certainly it sounds like Zen. 

Here it 1s again. 

THE” LAW OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, AS TAUGHT BY BUDDHA 

Dy Soen ShakKu 

If we open our eyes and look at the universe, 
we observe the sun and moon, and the stars on the 
Sky; mountains, rivers, plants, animals, fishes 
and birds on the earth. Cold and warmth come al- 
ternately; shine and rain change from time to time 
without ever reaching an end. Again, let us close 
OUr eyes and calmly reflect upon ourselves. From 
morning to evening, we are agitated by the feel- 
1ngs of pleasure and pain, love and hate; some- 
times full of ambition and desire, Sometimes 
called to the utmost excitement of reason and will. 
Thus the action of the mind 1s like an endless 
1S5sue of a spring of water. As the phenomena of 
the external world are various and marvelous, SO 
1s the internal attitude of human mind. Shall we 
ask for the explanation of these marvelous phe- 
nomena?2 Why 1s the universe 1in a constant flux? 
Why do things change? Why 1s the mind subjected 
to constant agitation?2 For these” Buddhism offers 
only one explanation, namely, the law of cause 
and effect. 

On Saturday, September 23, an address by Kinze 
Riuge M. Hirai, of the Myo-shinji branch of the 
Rinzai Zen\ sect of Japanese Buddhism was given in 
Hall III, the scientific section, where papers of 
a more scientific and less popular character were 
read, but his talk "Synthetic Religion" does not 


use this word either. 

The /only comment on the impression made by the 
delegates of Japanese Buddhism I found appears on 
page 64 of the monumental work. +*'The most gor- 
geous group was composed of the Chinese and Japan- 
ese delegates, great dignitaries in their own 
country, arrayed in costly silk vestments of all 
the colors. of the rainbow.” 


THE FIRST ZEN OF AMERICA SOEN SHAKU (1859-1919) 
Part Two-- Chicago, 1893 cont 'd 

Soen Shaku's addresses to the World Parliament 
of Religions in 1893 had been carefully prepared 
ahead of time in Japanese and translated into Eng- 
lish by the writer N.Soseki and D.T.Suzuki,a koji 
(Student) of Imagita Kosen, the deceased teacher 
of both Suzuki and Shaku, in Japan. They were read 
to the audience by Dr. H.H. Barrows, the chairman 
of the congress. 

When the invitation from America to attend the 
conference came, the Japanese were not at all ready 
to go, but Soen seized the opportunity for outreach 
to the world. Actually he wanted to go around the 
whole world but was, as usual, strapped for funds. 
His earlier trip to Ceylon had been funded by one 
of Kosen's connections, Tesshu Yamaoka, the last 
master 8swordsman, but his death had left Soen 
stranded in Ceylon. He barely made it back to 
Japan on his own. 

Once there, he was obliged to take over for 
Kosen, as acting Chief Abbot of Engakuji, which 
was in dire straits. He was appointed Chief Abbot 
upon Kosen's death in 1892. 

It must have been a drag to the Japanese spirit 
of the delegation that they had no command of the 
English language. According to an article by 
Wilhelm Gundert. in The Eastern Buddhist, Suzuki 
memorial issue of August 1967, Soen after getting 
Kosen's "attestation...refused to settle down 
immediately, as usual, in a temple position. In 
Spite of his great poverty, he went to Tokyo for 
three years to study English, 'a thing of no use 
anywhere for Zen," as his master wrote him" be- 
fore he went to Ceylon. 

looking at the photo of this angry-ftaced young 


man that appears in the record of the World Parlia- 
ment of Religions (See ZN XXXIV/11), I believe he 
'steeled his jaw" to continue to reach the world's 
ear, believing the message he had to give was vi- 
tally important. 

In Illinois he had sought out Paul Carus, a pub- 
1isher, and learned that he needed someone to help 
him to realize his ambitions to publish transla- 
tions of several Chinese works, notably the Tao Te 
Ching . 

In 1887 Soen Shaku recommended D.T. Suzuki, then 
27 years old, his student by Kosen's death, to help 
Carus. 

Carus accepted him on probation. That same year 
Suzuki set off by slow boat to the shore of North 
America, then (I suppose) entrained for La Salle, 
Illinois, where he began the role he was to pursue 
for 60 years, during which he commuted, first by 
boat and train, latterly by jet. 

& *& & 
Q What is the HUA-T'OU - 
A A letter from Charles Luk, HK June 26, 1958 
Ch'an masters devised what is called 'Hua-t 'ou' 

or Koan in Japanese to control the mind. 'Hua=-t "ou' 
means the moment before a thought rises in the 
mind. This is why Hui-Neng urged his audience to 
"purify their minds first." Now before a thought 
rises, ask yourself mentally: "Who am I?" or "What 
is my original face?" or "What is my self-natured 
Buddha?" Here "'T" am certainly not the physical 
body which will sooner or later die and disappear. 
In Chinese, we call it "A DOUBT." (It is said:"Big 
doubt, big awakening; small doubt, small awakening; 
and no doubt, no awakening"). If this doubt is 

held firmly and continously,it will grow in size 
and become 8something like a huge colum which will 
"engulf" our body and mind which will thus be pro- 
tected against all assaults by unwanted thoughts. 
If the Hua-t 'ou is held firmly, it will prevent 

all thoughts from. arising. However, if one loosens 
his grip of it, the thoughts will rise immediately 
again, and if the Hua-t'ou is held firmly, one will 
forget everything and will make mistakes. (For in- 
Stance you may mistake a fork for a s8poon. Don't 
hold the Hua-t 'ou while you walk in the street, to 


avoid accident). This -is to isolate the sixth vi- 
Jnana which discriminates and gives rise to false 
thoughts. You can have a try while reading these 
lines.. Just give rise to a doubt about who you are. 
Hold it as firmly as you can and don't loosen your 
grip. As Soon as the thoughts cease to arise, one 
will feel some heat near the kidneys. At the same 
time, some dim light appears inside the body. As 
the heat grows in intensity the light will become 
clearer. (At the same time, the body will be wet 
with pperspiration). A concentration on the navel 
will also produce some heat and dim light. The 
correct place for concentration is the solar ,plex- 
| 
us, behind the pit of the stomach. Never concen- 
trate on the heart which may be affected and may 
ache, You can concentrate-on the third eye which 
18s between the eyebrows and plays a great role in 
our Spiritual awakening. The third eye is the 
safe place for concentration.-. This mental concen- 
tration can be dispensed with if one holds a Hua- 
T'ou which is already concentration by itself. 
The self-nature which is held in bondage by the 
five skandhas, will take advantage of the non- 
existence of thoughts which handicap its freedom 
to escape from imprisonment, and all of a $sudden, 
the meditator will experience what we call Satori. 
He will feel that his body and mind seem to dis- 
appear completely and ' are replaced by a mass of 
brightness. As he fdoes not feel anymore the weight 
of his physical body, it seems that he is about 
to be levitated. No more worries and anxieties, 
but bliss and forgetfulness of all worldly things. 
This experience 1is described by Han-Shan who got 
1t when he stayed with the hermit. Here, the med- 
itator should heed Han-Shan's advice given in 
''The Song of the Fellow Bearing a Board on His 
Head." A series of satoris will follow and if one 
perseveres in his efforts, one will finally ex- 
perience Avalokitesvara-enlightenment which Han- 
Shan had on the five-peaked mountain. He did not 
give a description of it, because it was inex- 
pressable. This is enlightenment achieved by 
means of the hearing which is fully described in 
Surangama Sutra which IT hope I will have time and 
"guts" to translate. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING, Chapter VII 7 

If you made your mind free from attachment to 
the external form, you yourseldf remaining 1in the 
state of the external form, and 1f you made your 
mind free from attachment to the internal empti- 
ness, you yourself remaining in the state of the 
internal emptiness, you would be freed from the 
delusions within and without. If you attain this 
Dharma, your mind will have been awakened. This 
1s called "awakening to the knowledge of Buddha." 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

This is the Record of the Sixth Patriarch of 
the Zen sect in China whose name was Hui-neng, 
the successor from Bodhidharma in the sixth gen- 
eration. In his period, there were two schools in 
China--the Northern school, philosophical and 
rather scholastic, and the Southern school which 
was Simple and direct. Hui-neng was the founder 
of this southern school of Zen. He was an Iillit- 
erate man, a laborer in the temple, but his direct 
mind attained Buddha knowledge by the direct meth- 
od. This method, discovered by him, was acknow- 
ledged by his contemporaries, and\the direct meth- 
od finally overwhelmed the Northern school. About 
five hundred years after his death, the Northern 
school] brought that element into its school, hand- 
ing it down through the following generations. 
There 1s no procedure to transmit Zen except to 
the student from the teacher--face to face and 
heart to heart. So we place emphasis on the trans- 
mission. There are stories of it, such as this 
record._It is not Zen itself but it talks about 
Zen. Of course all oriental religion is now some 
type of antique, but there is a living core in 
this religion and it always teaches something new. 

When pl came to this country, people would ask 
me: "Buddhism is quite old, and Christianity is 
quite new?” "Yes, but Buddhism is only five hun- 
dred years older than Christianity.®" "Oh; TI 
thought It was some kind of Nestorian Christi- 
anity.” There is no more reason that Buddhism 
would be Nestorian Christianity than that Chris- 
tianity should come and steal Buddhism and bring 
it back to Rome. From the Buddha's time, nothing 
new has been discovered about the human mind. 


When we talk about this universe which is abso- 
lute and oneness, we must use two terms: "form" 
and ''empt iness.” Form is outside and emptiness is 
the result of our meditation, or the consummat ion 
of meditation. Through this meditation, we realize 
that our consciousness is empty. There is no God 
Sitting in the shrine of consciousness. Conscious- 
ness will submerge into emptiness. This empt iness 
1s empty as matter, but as spirit it exists through- 
out time and space. Many people think that empti- 
ness is the summit of Buddhism;many Buddhists also 
believe this. But, logically speaking, it cannot be 
the summit- because we discover it through medita- 
tion, corresponding our internal emptiness to ex- 
ternal form. If there were no external form, there 
would be no emptiness. So this emptiness is not 
Emptiness itself; it is the term, the notion of 
empt iness, a representation of the real Emptiness. 
So please do not think that your conception is 
true Emptiness;it 1s Jjust a notion. A Buddhist who 
studies under a true teacher knows this. You think 
that emptiness is subjective, but the emptiness of 
your notion is only some form of the objective. 

When I was reading the Critique of Pure Reason, 
the famous book written by Immanuel Kant, I real- 
1zed that he was criticizing those mountain dwel- 
lers in almost the same terms as the Buddhist 
terms. It is a good way to attack those who think 
that God is somewhere inside or outside. You must 
not think that Buddhism is the treasure of only 
the East; it is also the treasure of the VWest. 
Buddhism is Buddhism in whatever country it exists. 
But you must not accept your own notion of it. 

If you made your mind free from attachment to the 
external form: Attachment to the external form 
means that you think red is there, sound is there, 
and taste comes from food. But all this is neither 
here nor there, as I have told you many times. The 
attachment to the external form has an illustra- 
tion in an old story. 

A young monk and an old monk were traveling on 
foot and came to a flooded river bank. There stood 
a young girl who was weeping bitterly. "Perhaps we 
could help her,” said the old monk, and he asked 
the girl what was wrong. 'My mother is dying and I 


cannot cross this river to reach her. She will die 
while I am waiting to cross!" The* 01d monk tucked 
up his robes and said: "Stop crying, I will carry 
you across the river.” : 

The young monk was shocked. "Remepber the command- 
ment, "he said."You |shall not touch a woman to take 
her in your arms." "Be quiet," said the o1d monk. 
"You follow the commandment blindly." So the old 
monk carried her across the river in his arms and 
put her down on the other shore. "Run," he said, 
"Perhaps you will get to your mother before she 
dies.” Then he and the young monk went on silently. 

That evening they came to an inn. While they were 
washing their feet, the young monk groaned aloud. 
"What is the matter? 'asked the old monk. I am 


thinking of your great sin, 'answered the young monk. 


"We have the commandment not to touch a woman--and 
you carried that young girl in your arms across 

the great river. ""'T followed that commandment very 
carefully, ''said the old monk. "You have been carry- 
ing that girl in your arms all day, while I EFOpped 
her Long ago on the other |shore of the river. 

You yourself remaining inithe state of the ex- 
ternal form. And 1f you made your mind free from 
attachment to the internal emptiness, you yourself 
remaining in the state of the internal emptiness , 
You would be freed from the delusions within and 
without. If you attain this Dharma, your mind wW1ll 
have been awakened. In the practice of Buddhism 
under :a teacher, this 1s a Very important gate. 
Almost all other religions are attaching to the 
outside or to the inside or to both--or else they 
do not know anything about either one of them. If 
you cling to the outside form or to internal empt1- 
ness, your mind will be deluded. If God -exists in- 
Side, he must also exist outside; and if he exists 
outside, he exists inside as well. When we talk 
of Reality itself, we avoid the terms inside and 
outside., Reality, absolute existence, 1s not 
knowledge. 

This is called awakening to the knowledge of 
Buddha. Buddha means "the one who has awakened." 

At the base of Buddhism there is nothing, but 
only to attain Reality itself. 
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In the application blanks for newcomers 1s a 
question we always put . What: 1s the nature of 


your Iinterest in Zen? 


A NOTED RY JAMES SHAPIRO 

The other day 8omeone we hadn't seen for a long 
time came by the office to ask how he should go 
about becoming a monk. Last we'd heard, Frankie 
was doing well in the contracting business out in 
the suburbs. 

"Why chuck everything to go out West?" we asked. 
We didn't ask unkindly or sharply. Frankie has 
been a Zen student for fifteen years. He's sat any 
number of sesshins, neard any number of lectures 
by Zen masters, read all the good books. 

"]'m heartbroken,” he said by way of explana- 
tion. "I've had three major ladies in my life and 
I've brought'em all to Zen but they've all left me 
in the end for someone else or something else. I 
dunno. Maybe it's something about me that I'm not 
aware of, something that T'm doing. 

"The last one I was living with for eight years, 
Marla. She's wonderful, ya know? But $she has this 
crazy srtreak in her, this wild side. So I thought 
maybe if 1 left her alone she would Just get it 
out of her s8system. 

''But it didn't work out like that. One day TI 
come home and $|he Jjust tells me: T'm leaving you, 
Frankie, for someone else. Just like that. TI 
couldn't believe it. It's almost a year ago and TI 
don't think she's ever coming back. 

'I asked her what about Zen, what about our 
teacher. And she said, he's getting old and going 
to retire 80 I don't need to go to anybody any 
more. I can take care of myself. I don't need you 
Or anybody to tell me what to do. 

It's a Shame about Marla because she's running 
around with a bad crowd now. | 

"Before her there was a lady I lived with for 
almost three years. But one day her family showed 
up in a big station wagon. They asked me if I was 


willing to get baptized and stop living in sin. So 
I 8aid I like Jesus. Jesus is cool but he's not my 
personal savior. They were fundamentalists and they 
were going to rescue her at least. They packed her 
up and drove off with her back to North Carolina 
to those snake-handling preachers. 

It's funny because I never used to pay atten- 
tion to Buddhism or any of this stuff until T went 
out to Nam after I got drafted. One of the first 
things I 8aw in Saigon, Jjust a few days after get- 
ting there, was one of the monks who set himself 
on fire. There was a big crowd of people on the 
street and I pushed through to tne front. IT didn't 
See him actually light himself up but the flames 
were shooting at least fifteen feet--vroosh!-- 
straight up! And then he just fell over on his 
Side like this. God, the smell of burnt human 
flesh is really unbelievable. He just fell over. 
And I began thinking to myself, what is this Bud- 
dhism? What is this Zen? I mean what is it all 
about ? 

''But g8ome of the guys in my unit they didn't 
think about anything so when we were driving in a 
Jeep past monks on the street they'd hold out jerry 
cans of gasoline and yell: 'Hey, ya want a light?" 
Stuff like that. But I kept thinking about it and 
after Tet came and went eventually I got back to 
the States. 

''T was taking some  courses in college and then 
later I had a job, the same one I have now, work- 
ing for this big contractor. And there were sev- 
eral of my friends and I, all interested, all 
looking for something that would explain things, 
ya know. One day Charlie come to me and says did 
I hear about this guy in the neighbofing town who 
his brother was studying with. And this guy was 
really into Zen. Zen was something we figured was 
for the really heavy-duty types. So we decided to 
check this guy out. 

"This guy was living in a big house with some 
of his followers and he used to preach a lot 
about the Lotus Sutra and Buddha and this Japanese 
teacher out West, a roshi. He told everyone that 
this roshi had appointed him his successor but he 
was to stay under wraps,s0 to speak, because the 


world wasn't ready for him yet. But he had done 
all the necessary work to get ready. He was en- 
lightened and everything and he had been promised 
the roshi's robe. and bowl. So we were really im- 
pressed at the time and said; "Jeez, this guy has 
clearly got it together. ' | 

"What can I tell you? He has a certain charis- 
ma and we were much younger then and looking for 
Someone who seemed to have an answer. And he kept 
8aying that the next time the roshi comes out he's 
going to make the big announcement about his be- 
Ing the successor. It was a funny set up. He did- 
n't work. He Jjust stayed home and kind of prayed. 
They were into weird things like meditating on 
certain sites so that the country wouldn't sink 
below the level of the sea. Saving the world stuft. 
And everyone would chip in money to the house kit- 
ty. They called it the coffin. You put your pay- 
check in there and then later if you needed ice 
cream or whatever you took a little out. One of 
the followers worked in a bookstore in a big uni-. 
versity and that was a way in which they kept 
finding followers. People would come and then 
leave but they kept finding new ones. 

"But what blew me away was that after my wife 
and I had been going for maybe 8s1x months one {j 
morning she woke up and looked at me and said, 'I\'m 
leaving.' And she went out the door and left .me 
with our two kids and never looked back. She moved 
in with the guy. Can you believe that? I was stun- 
ned. 

'This leader and his henchman had this thing 
going with women. They'd look into their eyes and 
say, 'Oh, you're enlightened." Or, "I'm going to 
touch you with this magic feather and you'll get 
satori,' or whatever; 'but as for your husband, 
forget it. He's no good." And some of the women 
reld for it. 

"With my wife he had grabbed her and held her 
up in the air and then set her down. He looked in 
her eyes and said, "Now you are enlightened. And 
you owe me a gift." 

'I was afraid when $she left that the whole 
bunch of them were going to take the kids away 
from me. So that very night I had to check it out. 


Robert Plant on 
"Now and Zen' 
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| SHE tai is com- 
_ That was zen and 
his is now, and for ths 
first time in seven years 
Robert Plant can lighten 
up about it. 
On his fourth solo album he 


plays cat and mouse with the 
ghost of Led Zeppelin. 
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| Donny Lalonde, the selſ-taught Canadian boxer. 
on [DALLAS 
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«training camp in Lakeville, Pa. While 
in camp, he told reporters he had just 
finished reading ''The Way of the | 

Peaceful yn 1 by Dan Millman MAC "Ni I \ kl \ I M ” , FIN 
gnd had just begun a book about mas 
ters of Zen Buddhism. 

While those flourishes nave made 
him a thinking man's fighter, s0 to 
gpeak, they also reflect the unusual 
aayssey the boxer has (aken to put 
himself a victory away ftiom being a 
household name 
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I left the house, booked a flight to the West Coast 
that nigat. The kids were basically in- diapers 
Still. The youngest was one-and-a-half and the 
oldest was five. We flew out and when we got in at 
three in the morning I took a taxi straight to the 
roshi's place. It was amazing timing because he 
had just flown in that same night from Europe him- 
self. But that's how it all fell into place. 

"'T rang the doorbell and one of the monks, the 
tenzo, came to the door. I can't remember his name 
now. 

"What do you want? 

'T want to sece the roshi . ' 

'You can't. Go away. 

'So TI rang the bell three times and finally the 
third time I said, cuz IT'm <tanding there with a 
kid in each arm-- 

'Go ahead and call the police if you want, but 
I'm not leavins. * 

'Okay, come in, ' he said. 

"And then I told my story to one of Roshi's 
monks and he listened very carefully. 

'Okay, ' he 8aid, "you go tell Roshi. " 

"There are a couple »vf people listening with 
Roshi when I tell him the same story and he says 
at the end, pointing to one of the guys sitting 
n2xc to him: 

"This disciple has been with me almost from the 
beginning of my scay in America for the last 11 
years, and I nave given him nothing. Do you think 
I'm going to give a robe and bowl to someone who 
has only studied with me for two years like your 
teacher back East? '" 

"'So the Roshi set me straight on how this guy 
was not any $|8uccessor of his and I thanked him and 
got on an airplane that same day and went home 
again. I told everyone 1 could what Roshi had said 
but they didn't believe it. Do you know what the 
teacher told my wife? That TI was maya-ridden! 

"Eventually my wife came out of it and in six 
months she had seen the holes in this guy's story. 
And she left him finally. Later there was a custody 
battle and she won the right to raise the kids. 

'T see funny things in this world. Like, I hired 
a guy where I work. He was okay even though he was 


always ranting about how 'I am an instrument of 
the Lord.' I didn't pay attention as long as he 
got the worx done. And then one day I noticed 
Sometning fishy and I spotted him selling supplies 
trom tne warehouse illegally to one of the custom- 
ers. He had a big wad of bills in one hand and 1 
took it away from him and told him he could serve 
the Lord all right but just' give me the boss'!s 
money and get. the hell out. 

"I've screwed up a lot of things in my life. 
made gome dumb mistakes. I'm an all-or-nothing 
Kind of guy and I think IT could do a lot worse 
than becoming a monk. Maybe what I need is to be 
hit on the head with a stick.” 

Frankie paused a moment and -then said he still 
missed Marla, the way you tell friends you're 
neartbroken and hope that somehow someone can 8ay 
Something to tell you that it just isn't 80. 


THE- GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING, Chap. VII 7a 

There are four grades of awakening:the 1ntroduc- 
tion to the awakening of the knowledge of Buddha ; 
the initiation into the state of awakening;the re- 
alization of the state of awakened mind; and the 
actual 1ife in the state of Buddha knowledge. 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

These stages can be spoken of thus: 1.0pening 
of wisdom. 2.Revelation of wisdom. 3. Awakening to 
wisdom. 4. Entry into wisdom. They are very impor- 
tant, these four stages in the Buddha's counting. 

Preceding the Buddha, there was a meditation 
school which counted four stages inTabsolute noth- 
iIngness. 1. Absolute emptiness of space. 2. Emp- 
tiness which is nothing but time--duration. 3. The 
consciousness of observing absolute space and no 
Shadow. 4. The conscilousness that forgets its own 
existence without being annihilated. This is not 
an empty nothingness; it is all potent. 

The Introduction: This I am giving you now 
and you are listening, following the stream. 

The Initiation: In this you will accept one 
question from your teacher and meditate upon it. 
For instance, "Before your father and mother, what 
were you?" The five senses are the Mother, Eve; 
consciousness is the Father, Adam. But Eve 1s Maya, 
who is the creator of the universe, the dreammaker. 


SO, before Adam and Eve means before the crea- 
tion of the universe. What were you? No one was 
creating anything then. Nothing is created from 
the beginningless beginning to the endless end. 
In this meditation you begin real practice with 
your teacher. 

In Buddhism, Tathata means "This" is existing 
as "That." You have an English word, "Isness, " 
and Dr. Suzuki translates this "Suchness, "' but 
I do not use any name. 

Before consciousness emerged from this uncon- 
ScClousness-dynamo : what was 1it? When you accept 
such a question, it 1s some sort of an initiation 
into the awakening to Buddhism. 

Realization: When you pass a koan and cannot 
Say a word or think anything, you feel that your 
body covers the whole universe. Anagamin means 
that you will not. come back any more because you 


have realized this absolute emptiness with your 
heart, mind, emotions, wisdom, and your physical 
body. When your wisdom attains this state, the 
material world will cease to exist, because mind 
is detached from the five senses. 

Actual 1ife: An Arhat 1s one who 1s supported. 
His consciousness is supported by all the outside 
and he accepts this consciousness as the food of 
his own Reality. There is nothing to attach to on 
the outside, but everything is supporting you. 

The "s imple" mind attains wisdom before the 
educated mind, which has to get rid of all its 
mind-stuff, so it takes longer. 

These are the four stages in the attainment 
of Buddhism, given by the Sixth Patriarch. He was 
a very queer teacher; he was no scholar and never 
heard a lecture., He pounded rice for eight months, 
and then he met the Master eye toeye. I think he 
must have attained through these four stages. In 
all things he speaks like the Buddha. 

When you hear the introduction and are 1n1tia- 
ted, you will realize the actual conditions of 
awakened l11i1fe. Thus you will attain the awakening 
to the knowledge of Buddha first; and then you 
W111 discover the intrinslc nature of your own 
mind. 

/ 
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BOOKS NOTED by John Storm 

"He was a Shin Buddhist,' 
"very important to the development of Shin in Amer- 
ica." He added: "'T think he wrote about Zen, too." 
The young man was himself a Shin Buddhist and he 
was talking about D.T. Suzuki, who, of course,' was 
also very important to the development of Zen in 
America. 

Thus do perceptions differ across sectarian 
lines and thus do great men fly out of pigeonholes. 
In reality, if certain differences in method, &m- 
phasis and atmosphere are overlooked, Shin and Zen 
offer much the same thing: a nonintellectual, prac- 
tice-based Buddhism that finds enlightenment with- 
in everyday experience. 

But unlike Zen, whose introduction into the 
United States can be considered something of a mar- 
keting masterpiece, Shin made an unfortunate choice 
of English terminology. It adopted such Christian 
words as "church,” "minister,” "sermon,” "prayer, 
"salvation" and "worship"--few of which have the 
Same meaning for Shin or any other kind of Buddhism-- 
and thereby alienated large numbers of Americans 
who were dissatisfied with conventional Christianity. 

As the Ven. Gyomay M. Kubose, a Shin leader who 
was founder of the Buddhist Temple of Chicago, tact- 
fully puts it in his essay "Zen and Nembutsu'': "It 
1s only natural that Americans were generally not 
iInterested in Shin. It seemed almost identical to 
the major American religion already on the scene, 
and at a time when many Americans were looking out- 
Side their familiar religions for a new spiritual 
viewpoint . "' 

In his many writings, the Reverend Kubose has 
little to say about technique, and for that reason, 
perhaps, is entirely nonsectarian in tone. His is 
a broad, uncomplicated perspective that radiates 
wisdom. He writes as easily about Zen (his "Zen 
Koans® is a succinct, accurate account of the more 
important koans) as he does about Shin. But pri- 
marily he offers straightforward advice about 1iv- 
ing within what he calls "the basic consciousness" 
of Buddhism. In "The Center Within,” he says: "Bud- 
dhism enables one to transcend, by one's own will. 

We can transcend through acceptance. Regardless of 


the young man said, 


SI 


what we are--black,white, 8short, fat, tall or skinny-- 
nothing is wrong. It 1s absolute. When we become 
one, there 1s no trouble." 
$ Reverend Kubose predicts that Buddhism in this 
country" will be Zen in nature and Nembutsu in 
Spirit." Indeed, reciting the Nembutsu ("Namu Amida 
But su, 'which means"T take refuge in Amida Buddha") 
has been recommended by many Zen masters over the 
centuries. One of the most arresting of them was 
Suzuki Shosan (1579-1655), the maverick samural 
roshi. As translated by Royal Tyler in a doctoral 
diss8ertation on file at Columbia University, Suzuk1 
Shosan 8ays: 'Just work at 8saying the Nembutsu. I 
quite agree it's the best practice. It has no 
s1de-effects. You say it with force, beating aw 
great gong in your chest. Bad karma doesn't have a 
chance to 8how its face. Take the Nembutsu as a 
s8word and clear away all thoughts of good and evil. 
Asked how to say the Nembutsu, he glared straight 
ahead, clenched his fists, swelled his chest and 
chanted : *"*Na-Ma-Da-Bu,  Na-Ma-Da-Bu. " 

Nowhere has the s imple, Zen-like efficiency of 
Nembutsu practice been more persuasively advoca- 
ted than by the charismatic Shin patriarch Ippen 
(1239-1259), an excellent translation of whose 
teachings has recently appeared under the title 
''No Abode: The Record of Ippen.”" Ippen, a wander- 
ing hijiri or holy man, seems to have been acutely 
aware of the selfish motivation that may underlie 
attempts to attain enlightenment. Accordingly, he 
taught .self-abandonment of an especially severe 
kind. You are allowed no mental attitude, no ef- 
fort to achieve any understanding, no assessment 
of your s8piritual progress or lack of it, no reli- 
gilous realization whatsoever. You merely discard 
everything and utter the Nembutsu. "Let your 
breath be spent in Namu Amida Butsu," Ippen says. 
"This: is the finish of all our false thought." 

As familiar as such calls to self-negation may 
Seem to a Zen student, there remains a distinctly 
different feel to much of the Shin literature. 
Shin, after all, is a devotional religion in which 
Salvation occurs through reliance on an outs1ide 
force. Setting aside allegorical interpretations, 
the situation is this: On one s1de, sinful and 


= 


helpless,are you; on the other, grand, omnipotent 
and loving, is Amida Buddha, or the slightly less 
anthropomorphic notion of Other Power. Shin teaches 
that you should do nothing from the standpoint of 
Self Power, that in all things you should yield to 
Other Power. 

What could be further from Zen, right? Oddly, 
though, you might say that it is just at this 
point--the point where, with the surrender to Other 
Power, theory merges into practice--that Shin mer- 
ges into Zen and Zen merges into Shin. For Zen mas- 
ters also emphasize abandoning self to the other, 
becoming one with the object. ("The practice," 
Sasaki Roshi once, said, 'is to become one with all 
things, to dissolve your self in front of each ob- 
Ject. Again and again and again, give yourselft to 
the other.) How do you give yourself to the other? 
One method universally recommended in Zen is a long, 
strong outbreath deep into the abdomen. Try silently 
chanting "naaaa-maaaa-daaaa-buuuu"'' in one long ex- 
halation. Now do it without the words. What 's left, 
of course, is a long, strong outbreath deep into 
the abdomen. | 

Given the widely accepted (and of ten condescend- 
ing) description of Shin followers as humble and 
plain, there is one Zen characteristic that you 
might not expect to turn up in Shin writings: I 
mean that fierceness of spirit, that absolutely 
uncompromising rejection of self-indulgence, that 
has been exhibited by the best of the Zen masters. 
And yet in "The Fundamental Spirit of Buddhism, " 
the Rev. Haya Akegarasu, the main teacher of Rev: 
Kubose, comes across as a kind of fiery free spir- 


1t, resolute and independent in the Rinzai mold. 
("A." before random quotes fA8SFor Akegarasu) 


A. ON SUFFERING. You suf fer þSecause you wish to 
Suffer. If one's mind becomes clear, suffering 
naturally disappears. 

The Reverend Kubose's books "The Center Within, " 
"Everyday Suchness," "American Buddhism: A New 
Direction” and "'Zen Koans''—-as well as *''No Abode: 
The Record of Ippen”" and the Reverend Akegarasu 's 
"Fundamental Spirit of Buddhism" are available at 
the Buddhist Bookstore (1710 Octavia St, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 94109). 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING, Chap. VII 8 
Be careful and do not say falsely that you have 
understood the teachings of the Buddha by skimming 
over the meanings of the Sutra! When you hear the 
introduction and are initiated, you yourself will 
realize the actual and the awakened life. This 1s 
the Knowledge of Buddha. IT have nothing to do with 

your attaining the Knowledge of Buddha. If you 
think that you owe your attainment of knowledge to 
me, you 'are debasing the value of the sutra and 
the Ronor of Buddha. He who has attained this 1s 
already a Buddha, and to him who has acquired this, 
why should IT give any initiation thereof? You 
Should now have faith in it. Your own mind 1s 
Buddha knowledge and there 1s no other Buddha in 
the world. All Sentient beings cling to external 
ob jects and d1isturb their minds according: to the 
external change. They helplessly accept the agony 
of running after objects, for with them the 11ght 
of. the mind 1s covered by ignorance. This 1s the 
reason why the Buddha, rising in alarm from his 
deep meditation, gives them bitter advice in order 
that they may rest 1n peace. 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

Be careful and do not say falsely that you have 
understood the teachings of the Buddha by skimming 
over the meanings of the Sutra! When you hear the 
introduction and are initiated, you yourself will 
realize the actual and the awakened life. There 
are four important terms here in these first lines 


which have great significance in Buddhism: "Intro- 
duction," "Initiation," "Realization" and "Actual- 
ization." These four words speak almost the whole 


of Buddhism. 

The Introduction to Buddhism is just as I am 
speaking to you now. It is the explanation of the 
theory and doctrine of Buddhism, to give you the 
canonized idea of Buddhism, handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. All the 5048 sutras are 
nothing but a description of the Introduction to 
Buddhism. 

After the Introduction, through the scriptures, 
you come to the actual teachers who instruct you 
in meditation. These masters initiate you into 
Buddhism. One will teach you how to meditate 


against fire and to concentrate into it. Your mind 
will be exalted by the fire and you will enter 
samadhi. Through this, you will make an approach 
to Reality. The Zen master teaches meditation and 
actualization. Meditation is the power of converg- 
ing actualization and the power of diverging. The 
two combine to give the whole picture of Reality. 
When you realize actuality and Reality at once, 
you are enlightened. Then you live in the everyday 
life observing it. You change your point of view 
completely and are born again in this lifetime. 

There 1s as yet no book written for Western 
scholars which explains the Buddistic terms. I hope 
that someone will goon make such a book. 

This is the knowledge of Buddha. By reading about 
Buddhism, you do not become a Buddhist, but when 
you pass the four stages, you will have the knowl- 
edge of Buddha; the ultimate of the Buddha's s1ix 
years of meditation under the Bodhi tree. At first 
he fasted until he lost his mental power and then 
he realized that this was the wrong way to enlight- 
enment. He then bathed, ate, and returned to med1- 
tation for twenty-one days. Watching the morning 
star, in his conscious and subconscious mind, he 
attained the highest enlightenment. At that moment 
the whole universe became enlightened--people, 
trees, stones and so forth. It was the universe, 
not himself, that had this attainment. It was not 
his own consciousness; it was intrinsic and uni- 
versal. There was no barrier between the man and 
the universe. 

Reality is not attained through sense percep- 
tion, but through intuition. Reverse the process, 
and you attain actuality of the phenomenal world. 
To discriminate between religion and philosophy: 
the conclusion of philosophy is not religious; but 
the realization of the conclusion is religion. The 
Christian conclusion about Oriental religion is 
Wrong. . 

T have nothing to do with your attaining Buddha 
knowledge. This is not my pie; it is yours. I do 
not put my finger into your pie. 

If you think that you owe your attainment of 
knowledge to me, you are debasing the sutra and 
the honor of Buddha. It is true. My teacher never 


taught me a thing. No Zen master teaches anything ; 

I discovered it for myself as each one must do. It 

1s then authorized by the master. So the scriptur- 

al record is used merely as a comparison with one's 
own experience. 

He who has attained this 1s already a Buddha, and 
to him who has acquired this, why Should I give my 
1nitiation thereof? You should now have faith 1in at. 
Your own Buddha mind 1s Buddha knowledge and there 
1s no other Buddha in the world. It is difficult 
to have faith in that which you do not yet know. 
In Zen, you enter religion with doubt and with 
questions, When your doubt is conquered, then you 
can have faith. 

All sentient beings cling to external objects 
and disturb their mind according to the external 
change. They helplessly accept the agony of run- 
ning after objects, for with them the light of the 
mind 1s covered by 1iqnorance. The outside 1s al- 
ways changing and when you lean upon it you are 
always in turmoil. Intrinsic ignorance and dark- 
ness are the first cause of existence. You are 
born out of that and it obscures your wisdom. 

This 1s the reason why the Buddha, rising 41n 
alarm from his deep meditation, gives them bitter 
advice 1n order that they may rest 1n peace. 
Buddha rising in alarm is not Shakyamuni Buddha; 
it is your own Buddha rising to your aid. In your 
agony, you search for the true foundation of life. 

Your intrinsic wisdom will be born from your 
consciousness and with that light the darkness 
will be dispelled. 


A. ON RELIGION. Buddhist temples and Christian 
churches are all captured by the common idea of 
religion. AI1l are identical in their supplicant 
Spirit; taking it easy and relying on God for 
everything. Leaning on the awesomeness of God, 
they think they will reap some kind of benefit. 
That is the beggar's spirit. To do nothing while 
relying on a Superior being with the idea of 
gain--it is praying for benefit, begging compas 
S10n. 


A. ON NONDEPENDENCE. We cannot blame or depend on 
others. Tathagata does not have anything to lean 
on. He casts away all things and stands by his own 
mind .He possesses nothing. He has nowhere to live. 
He does not stand still or settle down. Regardless, 
he moves, he endeavors,he marches forward. He does 
not rely on things...1ft there is some obstacle,no 
matter what it is,crush it! break it! and go /for- 
ward.It's all right to do that. There is only one's 
own true power, the power to live without depending 
on anyone. ..To walk the Way by one's own strength 
and never depend on undependable things,sincerely 
to try hard, there 1s satisfaction. There is enthu- 
Slasm. Such a life is very clear -and sure. 


THE YEAR OF THE SNAKE -Feb.6,1989 to Jan. 26, 1989- 

(Those born before Feb. 6 in 1989 are Dragons.) 

The Serpent, or Snake, in the oriental zodiac, 
1s the opposite of the Dragon, who precedes him in 
the twelve animal years cycle. While the Dragon is 
positive, benevolent, and constructive, the Snake is 
negative,malevolent, and destructive. Persons born 
in the Year of the Serpent are, however, honored for 
wisdom and beauty, charm and humor. The female is 
usually beautiful and successful, male and female 
dress smartly, even to extremes. They are intel- 
lectual and also intuitive, even to the point of 
instant clairvoyance. Insistent on helping others 
they overdo and may even 8smother the objects of 
their attention. 

With money it's easy come,never let go. They 
are comfortable with large families. Although 
Jealous and possessive, they also stray. 

This year, 1989, is good for lovers, for great 
discoveries, for thinkers, dreamers, philosophers. 
People will listen to them! It is a year for sol- 
ving problems. Wisdom and diplomacy will win. 

Some Snakes: Darwin, Gandhi, Mao-Tse-Tung, 
Flaubert, Edgar Allen Poe,Picasso, Martin Luther 
King, Greta Garbo, Jacqueline Onassis, John Kennedy. 

Best marriage would be to persons born in the 
Ox or Cock year. Worst! The Tiger. 


NOTE: The Serpent of the Year is by Vanessa and 
for the Dragon see ZN Vol. VIII, No.7. Both are 
now on display at the Institute. 
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Drawing of photo of house in La Salle, 


by Robert Lopez 


(Daisetz Suzuki lived in a room 
during his |stay 1897-190/) 


Daisetz Suzuki, Koji noted by Mary Farkas 

When Daisetz (Great Simplicity) Suzuki,KoJji (lay 
Zen Student) arrived in La Salle,I1llinois, a three 
hour train journey from Chicago, It was not as part 
of a "gorgeous group" represent ing the organized 
Buddhism of Japan, as was the case with his Zen 
master, Soen Shaku, four years before, who came as 
the chief abbot of Engakuji, one of the great Zen 
monasteries. 

About five feet in height, twenty-seven years old, 
as I picture him, Suzuki's appearance in 1897 was 
not gaudy, but not especially neat either. 

"At eighteen, he managed to. become a teacher in 
the little school of a fishing village, jteaching 
arithmetic, reading,writing, and a s8ort of Japanized 
English, which he had picked up from text-books of 
the lowest standard,” wrote Wilhelm Gundert, in The 
Eastern Buddhist, August 1967. He had been obliged 
to leave upper middle school to teach in order to 
Support his mother, widowed when he was five. 

After his mother died, in 1890, he decided to po 
further with his education. Helped (six yen a 
month) by an older brother (he was the youngest of 
five children) and on the advice of Kitaro Nishida, 
he entered Tokyo Imperial University as a special 
Student .He had met Nishida,who would become Japan 's 
greatest modern philosopher and a lifelong friend, 
in middle s|school. Another of his teachers had been 
a Student of Imagita Kosen, the chief abbot of En- 
gakuji in Kamakura. Suzuki had tried several t imes 
to find out about Zen. In 1891 he began Zen study 
at Engakuji under Kosen, who accepted lay people 
as well as monks for s|study.He continued under Soen 
Shaku, his senior by eleven years, who became the 
chief abbot upon the death of Kosen in 1892. 

Suzuki was twenty-three when he translated Soen 
Shaku's address, on which he is said to have: col- 
laborated with the writer Sogeki, to the World's 
Parliament of Religions. At twenty-five,on the re- 
commendation of Soen Shaku,he translated Dr. Paul 
Carus* popular The Gospel of Buddha into Japanese. 

Partly on the strength of his good work on the 
Gospel, Carus took Soen's recommendation of Suzuki 
as the assistant he was looking for,with knowledge 
of both the Chinese classics and English. Carus 


knew something of the Chinese classics, but couldn't 
read Chinese, Suzuki may have been drawn to the 
idea by the fact that his father, a physician, had 
Shown ''a fondness"®” for the Chinese classics. 

Suzuki had been accepted inmediately as a koan 
student by Kosen, who had given him "The Sound of 
One Hand" koan at the second "interview" (sanzen). 
He had not got anywhere with it when Kosen died 
January 16, 1892. Soen changed his koan to "Mu" and 
Suzuki did his best to pass it, but for four years 
could not. Once he knew he was leaving for America 
he doubled his efforts. Taking the advice given by 
Mumon "with his 360 bones and 84,000 pores he went 
at it day and night” and was near desperation, 
even suicidal, before he came to his first kensho, 
during Rohatsu (December first to eighth, 1896), 
and was given his Koji name, Daisetz, by Soen. 

In La Salle, Suzuki began the translat ing career 
which was to be his lifework, tackling that awkward 
classic, the Tao Te Ching. (April 1, 1989, the NYT 
, noted apropos of a new attempt by Stephen Mitchell: 
_ "After the Bible, Tao Te Ching is said to be the 
most widely translated work in literature.*") Suzu- 
ki's translation in collaboration with Carus was 
not worse than the others. It was published by 
Carus' Open Court Publishing Company in 1898, one 
year after Suzuki's arrival. I don't know exactly 
how Suzuki learned Chinese. His way of working with 
Carus was to explain each character and all its 
possible translations. 

So much for the 19th century in America. I won't 
mention other Buddhists. At this point, Zen Bud- 
dhists weren't separating Zen from Buddhism but 
thought of it as core Buddhism. 

In the big old frame house he lived in in La 
Salle, Suzuki was reputed to have been quite ag- 
ile on the iron bar. He also rode a bicycle. In 
the mornings he would work with Carus in a semTi- 
basement room of the castle-like four-story build- 
ing that was home for Carus, his family and the 
Open Court Publishing Company, which had been pro- 
vided by Carus' millionaire father-in-law. Evenings 
and afternoons he had some time for his own study 
and writing. He also learned to use a typewriter. 
In 1905 he took time off to serve as interpreter 


for Soen Shaku in San Francisco,Los Angeles, Sacre- 
mento, Fresno, San Jose and Oakland; in 1906 he went 
with him to New York,Philadelphia and Boston. In 
April when Soen went to Europe, Suzuki put together 
his notes of Soen's lectures as described below. 

In Carus"' house Suzuki was treated as a member 
of the family and joined them at meals, which he 
Somet imes cooked, as well as doing other domest ic 
chores and runnir.g errands. His regular pay was 
three dollars a week for his work, plus his room 
and board. In addition he was asked to take on the 
Job of editor and proof reader for the Open Court 
Publishing Company. What was he paid for this extra 
work? Nothing at first, since he was on probation. 
"It is somewhat strange," he wrote to Soen, "I am 
carting earth, going on errands to the grocery, 
chopping fire-wood and even .cooking." This was his 
first recognition that he was, in fact, living Zen, 
I believe. 

Suzuki did not waste his free time. He was ob- 
viously highly intelligent, good at languages and 
avid for knowledge. Carus knew German philosophy, 
possibly helped him with the language too,as later 
Suzuki seems to have learned German and French 
well enough to speak them as well as read them. He 
also mastered Sanskrit. 

In 1906 Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot by Soen Sha- 
ku was ready for publication. 

It was right at this point that Suzuki first 
slipped quietly into the role he was to fill for 
the remaining sixty years of his life--Japan's 
greatest interpreter to the world. By this I mean 
Suzuki translated in such a way that his editing 
from the point of view of what would get over to 
the reading public became part of the texture of 
the material itself. If he couldn't find an exactly 
appropriate specific translation of a word, he'd 
use three or explain. Partly this was because his 
work was not s|subjected to the criticism of more 
knowledgeable others. There weren't any. But let 
him 8say how this came about in his own words, 
from the translator's preface to Sermons of a Bud- 
dist Abbot, The Open Court, 1906. A copy of (the 
talks of Soen Shaku in America) prepared from 
Shorthand notes needed a great deal of revision... 


I condensed Several articles into one, while in 
other cases TI Selected a subject only incidentally 
Or CUYSOrlly referred to in several different ad- 
dresses, and made a Special essay of the scattered 
passSages. Sometimes IT found his express1ons too Bud- 
dhistic, that 1s, too technical, and intelligible 
only to those who have made Buddhism a Special 
Study. In Such cases, T put the thoughts in a more 
conventional and comprehensible form for the ben- 
ef1it of the American public. Again, when T thought 
that His Reverence took too much knowledge of his 
Sub Ject for granted on the part of his audience, TI 
endeavored tO express his thoughts more plainly 
and explicitly... in spite of...the liberties... 
these lectures remain a faithful representation of 
the views as well as the Style of preaching...” 
Even as early as this in his career, Suzuki was 
Spontaneously editing as well as translating. When 
his material came to be Zen and Japanese culture, 
it was Suzuki's Zen and Suzuki's Japanese culture 
American enthusiasts fell in love with and did 
their best to steal. 

Suzuki had never been altogether comfortable in 
the company of Western women. In a letter to Soen 
Shaku June_11,1898, quoted by Shojun Bando in The 
Eastern Buddhist, August, 196/, he went so far as 
to 8ay, ''I am rather inclined to prefer celibacy 
to married life... there is no reason why everybody 
Should marry by all means,nor is there any neces- 
sity to do 80 on my part.” On tour with Soen, how- 
ever, he met a literary young woman, whom he later, 
in 1911, married. She shared his life and work un- 
til her death in 1939. 

1907 was an important year which included the 
publication in the Monist of a series of articles 
on ancient Chinese history. It was also the first 
time Suzuki gave lectures in English. They were 
compiled as his first book in English, Outlines 
of Mahayana Buddh1ism. 

This "little" (400 page) work which Suzuki put 
together in his spare time was typical of his 
Style. It tidily wraps up the whole subject.Glow- 
ing through the abstract form of the elaborate 
System of Mahayana Buddhism we see with him the 
great concept ef the optimistic Bodhisat tva who 


proceeds untiringly through our human conditions 
proffering wisdom and unconditional love. This 
ideal in ordinary life is demonstrated by the koji, 
or Zen student, or, as Sokei-an said, enlightened 
gentleman. Suzuki himself is a perfect example of 
this kind of person. I have never heard anyone say 
a word against him. 

In the preface he said, "Human nature is essen- 
tially the same the world over, and wherever con- 
ditions mature we See the Same Spiritual phenomena ; 
and this fact. ever strengthens our faith in the 
universality of truth and in the ultimate reign of 
loving kindness. It 1s my sincere des1ire that in 
So far as my intellectual attainment permits TI 
Shall be allowed to pursue my study and to $share 
my findings with my fellow-beings. In concluding 
this prelude, the author wishes to say that this 
1ittle book is presented to the public with a full 
knowledge of its many defects, to revise which he 
will not fail to make use of every opportunity 
offered him." 


EDITOR'S NOTE:If I am to get Zen Notes to you this 
month I have to break off "Daisetz Suzuki,Koji" at 
1907/7, 3/7 years old,l0 years in America. This early 
part of his life was begun as a flashback from 
1950 when I first actually met him.It is my inten- 
tion to speak of his role in the transmission of 
"Zen" to America. At the last minute, T' find Out- 
1ines of Mahayana Buddhism demanding more atten- 
tion than I was prepared to give it. Years apo, 
when I had been invited to give an afternoon talk 
at NYU on Zen to a class in comparative religion, 
the professor called me in the morning. 'Our class 
is behind s|schedule. We haven't got to Zen yet. 
Would you mind throwing in Mahayana Butldhism?”" 
That 's exactly where I am at this moment. What 

took Suzuki 400 pages to cover, I meant to do in 

a page. I must reluctantly stop with what Americans 
used to call "a lick and a promise."”" Bye. MF 

PS. Most of my information is taken from A B1iogqra- 
phy by A. Irwin Switzer,1III, The Buddhist Society, 
1985, and The Eastern Buddhist,Vol.ITI,No.1, Aug. 
1967. For photos of Suzuki and other comments, see 
ZN Vol.I,No./,Vol.XXV,No.1l0, and Vol. XXVI,No.4. 


KUROSAWA- His Early Films by Bob Schaefer 

If there can be said to be one quintessent ial 
Zen" film director, it must be Akira Kurosawa, 
famous for "Seven Samurai," "Rashomon,*"' "Sanjuro" 
and most recently "Ran." But way back in the be- 
ginning of his film career the writing was on the 
wall. In the first film he directed entirely by 
himself, "Sanshiro Sugata"' (1943), Sanshiro has a 
"'satori' experience and later when his mind be- 
comes "fixed" he is hit on the head forcefully by 
a Zen priest and reminded what true purity is. As 
long as the mind is attached to anything, the 
priest points out,even the idea of purity or non- 
attachment for that matter, one is not pure. One 
must drop everything.In "Sanshiro Sugata" we watch 
the hero's physical and spiritual growth although 
he remains somewhat of a child-man even in Part II 
(1945). 

But in "Those Who Tread On The Tail Of The Tiger" 
(1945), not released for political reasons until 
1952,we see the complete "Zen" man in action in the 
form of Benkei, a Buddhist priest, an actual his- 
torical figure said to be seven feet tall and tre- 
mendously powerful. 

Benkei's task along with five other samurati, 
dressed as monks, is to get Lord Yoshitsune,dressed 
as a porter, through the equivalent of a border 
patrol . How he does it is the substance of this one 
hour gem. His tremendous Ki, tremendous will, is 
never used to conquer, Separate,or prove his power. 
Instead,it is used to unify and ultimately make it 
unnecessary to fight, thereby best accomplishing 
his goal of getting Lord Yoshitsune across the bor- 
der. It was a pleasure to listen to his powerful 
chant ing and observe his lightning answers to what 
were in effect .real life koans.Here was the quint- 
essential "Zen" man in "action" or "no-action” as 
the case may be and the beginning of the long il- 
lustrious career of the great Kurosawa. 


For information on SEMINAR ON THE SUTRAS 1989, 
June 5-June 16, with Joshu Sasaki Roshi, write 
or call: Bodhi Mandala Zen Center, Box 8, 
Jemez Springs, New Mexico 87025, tel. 505- 
829-3854. 


THE GREAT SIXTH* PATRIARCH®S TEACHING; Chap. VII 9 

Do not seek Buddha ain the external world,for you 
and Buddha are one and the Same! It 15 therefore 
Said in the Sutra: "You yourselves discover Buddha 
knowledge. Within one's own mind,one must discover 
Buddha knowledge.” The mind of man in the world 1s 
wrong ;he creates evil karma in his delusions; he 
talks well but possesses an evil mind--qreed , Jeal- 
oUSY ,mal1ice,sSycophancy and arrogance;he encroaches 
upon others and discovers the knowledge of evil 
beings. If you increase knowledge always in your 
upright mind and introspect your own mind, this 
will bring your evil notions to an end and will 
make your practice good. This 1s what it 1s to 
discover Buddha knowledge in your own nature. 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

Zen is to think without words. This Zen way was 
prevalent all over Asia and China at the time of 
Bodhidharma and later. When we think with words we 
are in dualism. But when we think without words, 
the mind works like lightning: question and answer 
come at the same moment. When the question becomes 
distinct and clear, the answer is there. 

Do not seek Buddha in the external world,for you 
and Buddha are one and the same! It is therefore 
Said in the Sutra: "You yourselves discover Buddha 
knowledge. Within one's own mind,one must discover 
Buddha knowledge.” Buddha knowledge is awakened or 
enlightened knowledge. This is really a descrip- 
tion of our own nature;beyond this material exist- 
ence we discover the reality of things, of our- 
Selves, of our own nature. Then, awakened,we come 
back to the stage of actual life and we recognize 
this Stage again with the knowledge attained in 
the state of Reality, and we observe this world 
once more to correct our former distortion and to 
upright our former ups ide-down view. 

Naturally we will be emancipated from all super- 
stition,erroneous views, and all the names or con- 
victions in which we were formerly enmeshed. We 
will gain the freedom of our mind even though our 
physical bodies are still barred by restrict ions 
and impediments according to physical law. But 
this custody in the physical law has no more 
power to torture our minds. When you die,you will 


Smile as 1f you were going into a pleasant sleep. 

The mind of man 1n the world 185 wrong;he creates 
evil karma in his delusion; he talks well but pos- 
SesSes an evil mind--qgreed, jealousy ,mallice,Syco- 
phancy and arroqance;he encroaches upon others and 
discovers the knowledge of evil beings. "Knowledge 
of evil be tags" 1s an important technical term. The 
beings are living in consecutive stages of evolu- 
tion in the mental state of being. In the Western 
world this is the theory of evolution; you will 
prove It by the amoeba and from all those insen- 
8ate beings--ftrom animal to man. The Buddha dis- 
covered evolution in the mental state of being. 

The lowest state is called Naraka,hell,the state 
of disembodied spirits. They have desire but cannot 
tind their path becauvse they have lost their phys- 
ical bodies. It is a state of death. There is no 
lower state in mental evolution. In Naraka, they are 
in no place, and there is neither time nor space. 

The next stage 1s the semi-embodied, Preta, the 
evil spirit. They. cannot make any activity as spir- 
It, $0 they take possession of some other physical 
body as an instrument to carry out their evil de- 
$1gns. One who is possessed by a preta is called 
an evil being. A preta appears in the world when he 
pos8esses anything physical, and human mind uncon- 
Sclously does things under the spell of such a one. 

Then comes animal, beast; then human and then deva. 
Deva is higher than human but is semi-embodied. 

The human being is living in this animal body and 
poss8esses It. The human being is mind and the deva 
is the king of the mind. But such a one is called 
an evil being. 

If you increase knowledge always in your upright 
mind and introspect your own mind, this will bring 
YOUr evil actions to an end and will make your 
practice good. This 1s what it 1s to discover Bud- 
dha knowledge in your own nature. All external ex- 
istence is an illusion of the sense perceptions,s0 
we cannot find Buddha there. All the significance 
there is in a |subjective condition. In the pure 
objective world, there is no human mind; it 1s the 
pure reality of matter. 

The attributes of God are the attributes of your 
own mind. Buddha personified in the form of a man 


is your own notion; it is not the reality of your 
mind, not yourself and not the universe. Reality 
can, be put into no |hape of person or beast.Real- 
ity itself possesses infinite power. So personal- 
ized God is not a pure form of religion; it is a 
Secondary form. But since the human mind is child- 
ish, the religious teacher uses allegory and per- 
sonification to convey his meaning. Our mind re- 
ceives impressions of motion, beauty, ideas, and 
80 forth. We throw it forth from our mind upon 
our environment and we observe the world through 
the veil and |shadow we cast upon it. Thus we learn 
to distrust our sense impressions, our mind, and 
even our consciousness,until we break through the 
universal consciousness. This can be done only by 
meditation. It takes a long time and it is dif- 
ficult for a person to do something that he has 
not done in a past life,such as to speak English. 


BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Iron and Silk, by Mark Salzman. (Random House, 
1986). 

You somet imes run across a book that's so0 well- 
written that to read it is a pleasure for the 
craft tsmanship alone. Iron and S11k is that kind of 
book. Strictly speaking, it's not about Zen, al- 
though Salzman's passion for the martial arts puts 
him somewhere in the vicinity.' Rather, it's a por- 
trait of daily lite in contemporary China, deftly 
sketched in a series of vignettes from the author's 
two years as an English teacher at the Human Med- 
ical College. Memorable moments abound. There are 
the fishermen who, on receiving a casual drawing 
by Salzman, try to give him one of their boats in 
return. There is the martial arts master whose 
Stern image frays a bit when, anxious about look- 
ing bald in a photograph, he asks if a little hair 
couldn't be airbrushed in.In the end, the impress ion 
that lingers is ane of high spirits,energet ic 
aspirations and generous intent ions. 


I. 


O: What 1s a Bodhisattva? 
A: (D.T. Suzuki in Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism 
page 9 and page 61) 

The Bodhisattva is that class of Buddhists who, 
believing in the Bodhi (intelligence or wisdom) 
which is a reflection of the Dharmakaya in the hu- 
man soul, direct all their spiritual energy toward 
realizing and developing it for the sake of their 
fellow creatures. Mahayana is the Buddhism of Bodhi- 
sattvas... We are all in a way Bodhisattvas, that is, 
when we recognize the truth that we are equally in 
possessilon of the Highest True Intelligence, through 
which everyone without exception can attain final 
enlightenment. 


O: What 1s the Dharmakaya? 
A: (D.T. Suzuki in Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism 
pages 45-48) : 

The Dharmakaya, which literally means "body or 
8ystem of being,” is, according to the Mahayanists, 
the ultimate reality that underlies all particular 
phenomena; it is that which makes the existence of 
individuals possible; it is the raison d'etre of 
the universe; it is the norm of being, which reg- 
ulates the course of events and thoughts. The con- 
ception of Dharmakaya is peculiarly Mahayanistic, 
for the Hinayana school did not go so far as to 
formulate the ultimate principle of the universe; 
its adherents stopped short at a positivistic in- 
terpretation of Buddhism.. . Dharmakaya is working 
in every 8entient being, for sentient beings are 
nothing but a s|self-manifestat ion of the Dharmakaya 
- . . Individuals are not isolated existences...All 
part icular existences acquire their meaning only 
when they are thought of in their oneness in the 
Dharmakaya. . . The doctrine of Dharmakaya. . . teaches 
us that we are all one in the System of Being and 
only as $|uch are immortal. 


Zen, Tudor, and Monsters by Clara Gibson E..QO 


The more hoopla there is surrounding Tudor and 
his relat ionship to Zen, the more recalcitrant my 
Jaw gets talking about it. Odd, since he'd tease 
me $80 about my Jjabbering. Isn't it often the case 
a child finds himself in the attitudes and ges- 
tures of the dead parent? 

When I left Harvard University and came to New 
York to dance, I looked up Zen in the New York 
telephone directory. Mary Farkas answered the 
phone when I called. The next morning I had trou- 
ble s8itting for an entire hour. That fella doing 
zazen across from me could do it, so I thought, 
"Why can't 1? I can do it. too!" 

That fella turned out to be Antony Tudor. I 
danced later in his ballets at the Juilliard 
School. 

My dancing and my choreography are dialogues 
with Tudor. He achieved what is the object of my 
life: to do deep dancing, and in the process, 
discover choreography. My main lesson from him 
boils down to a few elements: 

The self realization of human beings is a pal- 
pable, concrete experience. Moving people is what 
most matters in a performance. To do this, the 
performer must be empty. In order to move people, 
dancers must first have had this experience for 
themselves. 

The cliche goes that artists are the most self- 
absorbed of creatures, complete egotists. This 
was not the case with the Antony Tudor I knew. 
What he demonstrated by his life in Zen was his 
ability to come out of what made him a monster, 
this overriding, aching need to create. Antony 
Tudor was a great artist and a great human 
being. Tudor's Zen was the recognition and re- 
alization of his own humanity. 
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Buddhism 1s very 8s imple--you can go 
into this gate for enlightenment and 
you can go out of this gate. The gate 
1s your mind--it 1s a gate. 


-—-Sokei-an, 30 July 1938 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING, Chap. VII 10 

You must always be intent upon discovering Buddha 
knowledge and not that of evil beings. If you find 
the knowledge of Buddha, you will deliver yourself 
from the world; 1f you find the knowledge of evil 
beings, you will remain always in this old world. 
Tf you cling slavishly to your own worldly. mind and 
fancy that you render Some meritorious service to 
Your fellow beings, you are not one whit different 
from the laboring ox that cherishes its own tail. 

Fa-ta Said: "ASSuming that your word 1s true, TI 
wonder Should IT take only the meaning of the sutra 
1nstead of understanding the toil of its recita- 
tion.” 

The Master Said: "The sutra does you no harm and 
will not make any brief halt to your mind's advance. 
Whether he 1s enlightened or not depends only upon 
the man himself, and whether you gain any benefit 
from 1t depends merely upon yourself. 

SOKEI-AN SAYS _ 4. 
There are many types of religion in the world, 
but .this Zen is a peculiar type. Zen reveals itself 

by showing Reality while other religions reveal 
their reality through terms or s|symbols or images to 
the people who cannot grasp Reality itseltf. 

When you render Reality into an image, then you 
find a religion the adherents of which will worship 
idols. If Reality is rendered in terms that are ex- 
plained in terms, then that religion will fall into 
a philosophical or theoretical type of religion. 

If you try to express this type of religion (this 
Reality) through symbols, then the religion will 
take on the appearance of ritual. 

Generally speaking, there are three types of 
religion: Iconographic, Theoretical, and Symbol#Fal. 
Iconographic is not the only type of religion 

where symbols are worshipped. An image may be a 
mental one, harbored in the mind rather than deft in- 
itely rendered in a physical form. It may be per- 
Sonified. 

The Theoretical type of religion canonizes Real- 
ity into philosophical form 80 that one can think 
about it logically. 

The Symbolic type of religion does not use per- 
Sonified gods but symbols such as a dragon, a lotus 


tlower, a triangle, or a Square which constitute 
the idea of Reality. 

Pure Buddhism, which 1s like Zen, does not use 
any of these but reveals Reality directly to its 
tollowers. So the Buddha shows the lotus to Maha- 
kashyapa; the master Shows the hand,slaps the stu- 
dent,or shouts, thus revealing Reality itself. But 
the disciple is oftentimes blind and not ready to 
See Reality;all 1s nothing but phenomena. He thinks 
that Reality is Something else and Somewhere else 
rather than right here. He is deluded in his up- 
Side-down view. The Zen master always shows you 
Reality, but the deluded disciple cannot see it. 

Ananda asked him what else beside the robe and 
bowl the Buddha had tragsmit ted. Mahakashyapa called 
"Ananda!" Ananda answered, "Yes." Mahakashyapa saidz 
"Thus have I transmitted the secret of the Buddha's 
esoteric teachings to you.” Some people think this 
is just conversation. "Mr. Brown!" "Yes." In this 
conversation, Zen 1s dancing so vividly that there 
1s nothing else but Reality in the exchange. But 
the deluded ones cannot grasp this, so one makes 
Some iconographic or theoretic or symbolic religion 
to open their eyes. This Zen is the pure Buddhism 
taught by the Buddha. | 

Other schools of Buddhism are the Buddhism of 
his disciples. They make religion to approach im- 
mature minds. But today men's minds are more devel- 
oped and we do not need these halt way religions. 
We must make immediate contact with man's mind. 

Scientists are approaching Reality through the 
analysis of matter. Other types are making access 
to Reality by meditation without using apparatus 
made of matter. We use the apparatus of mind it- 
Selt--mind discipline. We use this consciousnes 
and make contact with our own mind, with Reality, 
through our own COnSClousness. 

Man 's mind has been deluded a long. t ime by per- 
Sonified religion. One who has Buddha knowledge ob- 
Serves everything in the state of Reality; there- 
fore he is not disturbed by the changing existence 
outside. It is this daily life. In this daily lite, 
take, for instance, money. What is money to you?! 
When you have money in your hand, you are happy and 
when you put it in the bank you are afraid of los1iny 
it, When you see it in gold, you are pleased; when 

mneone gives you a check, you do not feel $s0 


pleased. The reality of money 1s wealth and money 
is the result of the actual force that you have 
created. Wealth assumes many forms. In the future 
1t may be indicated by electric symbols. But the 
deluded one will attach to the shape of Reality 
and not to Reality itself. Peoples' minds are 80 
Shal low; they are always observing Reality 'in form, 
in emotion, but not in Reality itself. So they re- 
main in this old world of wars, famine, earthquakes, 
and 80 forth. In a small economic circle,we realize 
the benefit of the money of all--whoever may have 
it. But in a large group this truth.is lost sight 
of . The whole world must be awakened to see every- 
thing in the form of Reality. 

When we observe physical existence from the 
State of Reality, then the physical 1s Reality 
carried into physical manifestations. The law that 
governs steam will not govern ice; the law that 
governs ice will not govern water,even though they 
are all the (game material. The law must be applied 
differently in different circumstances. 

Moral law cannot be applied to objective Real- 
ity (in science, molecular substance. ) 

Red is pure? White 1s pure? Color has nothing to 
do with the Reality of purity or impurity. Objec- 
tive existence has nothing to do with good or bad-- 
nothing 1s good and nothing is bad. Goodness and 
badness exist only in the mind of man. 


Q/A"'...a bit of religio-philosophical exposition... 
will prepare the minds of my Christian readers sin- 
cerely to take up the study of a religious system 
other than their own.” D.T. Suzuki chose the words 
he used in Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism with a 
view to please as well as edify Christian ears, 
that is, words that have Christian connotat lons 
guch as Cod,” "prayer. *: and "spiritual.-"- Once; 
hearing him use the word "spiritual” a number of 
times I had the temerity to ask him: "What does a 
\uddhist mean by the word "'spiritual?'” His answer 
was quick, "It is a great vulgarity." My Webster's 
New Internat ional Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Second Edition, is more broad-minded. Mean- 
ing number two reads for the word "spiritual:" "0f 
or pertaining to the intellectual and higher endow- 
ments of the mind; mental; intellectual; also, 
highly refined in thought or feeling.” MF 


SOMETIMES PEOPLE ASK ME ABOUT... 

Zen is a Simple matter, the simplest imaginable. 
[t is not religion,philosophy or therapy.It is not 
a moral code or a guide to peace of mind;nor is it 
a way to achieve ecstatic experiences or special 
Powers Or a way to avoid sickness or unpleasant- 
ness. Quite literally, there is nothing to it--noth- 
ing to gain, nothing to do. The main realization 
is that because every thing is provisional,with no 
lasting identity,everything is all right. Reality, 
in other words, can be allowed to take care of Iit- 
Self; we can afford to trust the universe. This 
doesn't mean to go limp and stupid;everyone has to 
make the best of- circumstances. It means that the 
alternation of things we like with things we dis- 
like is not some kind of cosmic injustice,not some- 
thing to fear, fight against or feel tragic about. 
The traditional advice is: "When hungry, eat; when 
8leepy, sleep.” This might be expanded to say: 
"When the dishes have to be washed, just do it. 
When you 've done $8omething foolish and ought to a- 
pologize, jJust do it. When it's time to tell off 
your boss and get a new job, just do it.” In other 
words, Jjust do what each situation demands--will- 
ingly and completely--and move on. You could say, 
then, that to live the Zen life is to be unpreten- 
tious and natural, to be yourself, truly yourself, 
by not thinking of yourself. 

But how,starting from the usual mental turmoil, 
can 8uch a state of mind be produced? First, you 
must understand the cause of the trouble:it is your 
mental image of who you are and what you deserve, 
along with your desperate efforts to protect the 
image and. pamper it. Remove the image and the trou- 
ble dissolves; or to put it more accurately, the 
reality remains the same but the perception of it 
as trouble dissolves, and with that go all the psy- 
chological obstructions to effective action. Thus, 
except for this self-image and all the thoughts, 
moods and emotional outbursts it gives rise to,you 
are already where you want to be. But how can the 
image be removed? The answer 1s: if you release it, 
it will vanish by itself;it is staying with you 
only because you are holding onto it. 

Almost all Zen masters use at least two methods, 


zazen and chanting, to help students tree them- 
Selves from their thoughts; many also wse koans. 
Zazen emphasizes certain elements of posture (keep 
the Tower back erect, the chin in, the chest up, the 
Shoulders at ease), attention (relax the brain, let 
go of thoughts, focus just below the navel) and 
breathing (inhale freely, exhale fully and firmly 
into the abdomen.) Chanting, the rhythmic recita- 
tion of words in a forceful monotone, can be done 
aloud,using sutra texts,or silently,using a phrase 
or key word, in the midst of daily activities. A 
koan is a provocative wofd, phrase or anecdote that 
for some is pregnant with Zen meaning. It may be 
used in a variety of ways. Like the two other 
methods, it helps build concentration. It can also 
stimulate insights into reality.And it can provide 
a basis for teacher-student interaction during pri- 
vate meetings, a means, in particular, for the tea- 
cher to bring about the communicat ion-in-silence, 
the merging of s8ubject and object, that is- the peer- 
less Zen experience. 

The goal of the methods, though, is not the meth- 
ods-=that is to say, it is not technical prof i- 
clency or cont inuing,ritualized practice. The goal 
is a clear mind. That is important to i*nember be- 
cause organizations and teachers tend to develop a 
vested interest in particular applications of the 
methods and become preoccupied with sectarian com- 
plications while the original uncomplicated mes- 
Sage becomes rigid and obscure. The idea, again, is 
to empty the mind and DO something, even if that 
Something is just sitting still and being quiet. 
It is like shifting gears in a car, always passing 
through neutral on the way to the next gear. The 
result is a smooth continuity of clearing-and-act - 
ing, clearing-and-acting, with actions seeming to 
explode out of nowhere, effortlessly and appropri- 
ately. And as the process becomes second nature, 
proceeding without conscious intent, many of those 
who have made the effort begin to feel their lives 
Straightening out and becoming more satisfying. 
From that vantage point, they may look back and 
understand that what they 've gone through hasn't 
been at all difficult or out of the ordinary. A 
common response is a good belly laugh. A143 Sokei-an 
once 8aid, through Zen it is possibl. hecome a 


human being. JOHN STORM 
-_ 
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ZEN IN EVERYDAY LIFE By Bob Schaefer 

In the late 60's, a chef prepares Saumon en 
Croute at a demonstration in Macy's. He is com- 
pletely involved in its preparation. He even puts 
scales on the crust so it will look like a real 
Salmon. He presents it to the audience, when it is 
ftinished, in a most quiet natural way. The creat ion 
Speaks for itself. There is no need for him to call 
attention to himself although it is an extremely 
difficult and intricate preparation. Today the Chef- 
owner of one of the great French restaurants in the 
U.S. is no different. His sublime food speaks for 
itself, no need to call attention to himself. The 
decor, the service also are impeccable yet never 
call attention to themselves. Perfection! Samadhi! 

Cut to a boy of 14 years, in Alsace: in the 
kitchen at 8 A.M.--leave midnight, six days a week. 
The third year salary triples from one dollar a 
month to three dollars a month. When the appren- 
ticeship is over, he goes from one restaurant to 
the next until he learns the specialties of that 
restaurant. Finally ten years later, at age 24, he 
is the chef of his own restaurant. 

This was the trainine of the great chef Andre 
Soltner, owner of Lutece in New York. 

He is always busy yet he "does nothing.” He is 
totally engrossed in his work. When finished he is 
always relaxed, at ease. 

| On winter weekends he skis at his home in the 
Catskills, in warmer weather he may experiment with 
new dishes. The only thing I ever observed to anger 
him was the term "nouvelle cuisine." He said two 
thousand years ago the Romans had the same term. A 
great chef is always creating. Another great chef, 
Jean-Louis of the Watergate Hotel in Washington 
(yes, part of the famed Watergate complex), hand- 
writes a new menu everyday depending on what is a- 
vailable at the market that day. 

Zen in action. Creative, total involvement 
transcending subJject and object,so he "does noth- 
ing .'' Great energy although working eighty to a 
hundred hours a week, skis the next day or perhaps 
cooks. Total concentration when cooking--no self, 
total relaxation when finished. No need to call 
attention to his "small" self--always manifesting! 


Qao 
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The training is also remarkably similar to Zen 
training in its total involvement in an experien- 
tial rather than academic way. 

When the Buddha is enlightened everything is 
illumined. When you go to Lutece you "transcend" 
eating and you $share in the |samadhi experience of 
Andre Soltner. 


FROM THE RECORD OF BANKET  —- Trans lated by Haske1 

When the Teacher was in the prime of life, 
he stayed for a time at the SanyuJji- in Okayama in 
Bizen. The daimyo of the province, Ideka Mitsumasa, 
was infatuated with the Confucian philosophy of 
Wang Yang Ming and had rooted out the Buqdhist 
clergy within his domain,destroying Buddhist halls, 
hermitages and temple buildings. Those monks off i- 
cially permitted to remain in the monasteries that 
were sSpared tritled shamelessly with Zen words. 

Lord Ikeda dispatched a group of samurai re- 
tainers, who came and censured the Teacher. One of 
che samurai said:"You Zen people are always making 
holes to hide in. When you've exhausted reason and 
come to the end of words,you resort to beating and 
Sshouting. Are you comfortable living in this gob- 
lin's den of bigotry and clamor?" 

The Teacher 8aid: "Tell me, when you Confu- 
clans have exhausted reason and come to the end of 
words, how do you proceed?" 

The samurai was completely flustered. The 
Teacher struck him, saying: "Alive, isn't it, tne 
Stick!" 

The Teacher's blow was swift as a streak of 
lightning. The samurai were all frozen in amaze- 
ment . 
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MUMON YAMADA ROSHI 


BOOK NOTED By John Storm 

Through a combination of good luck and extraor- 
dinary determination,an enterprising German actress 
and writer, Gerta Ital, managed to fulfill the most 
cherished dream of innumerable Zen enthusiasts: she 
traveled to Japan, took up residence in a monastery 
and studied on unusually close terms with a leading 
rosh1i. 

Fortunately, Frau Ital's conscientious account 
of her Zen training and the people she met in the 
course of it (The Master, the Monks and TI, first 
published in German in 1966 and now available in 
English) is a good deal more convincing than her 
equaITy"conscientious account of her march to en- 
lightenment. Indeed, even allowing for the pente- 
costal explosions that high-pressure koan practice 
Sometimes touches off, the spiritual fireworks she 
describes seem a bit overblowmm. All the same, Frau 
Ital's sketches of her teachers, her fellow stu- 
dents, her friends, even her enemies (namely, the 
cabal she feels was plotting to get her out of the 
male-dominated monastery) are consistently charm- 
ing, set down with an eagle eye for detail. And 
for anyone who has undergone Rinzai training, the 
private sanzen teachings $|he brings out onto the 
public record make fascinat ing reading. 

During her "adventure," as she calls it, Frau 
Ital encountered three formidable figures in Japan- 
ese Zen: Dr. D:T. Suzuki, just before his death, 
Prof. Shinichi Hisamatsu, the respected scholar and 
teacher, and Mumon Yamada Roshi, at the time head 
of Myoshinji, the headquarters temple of one of the 
main Rinzai lines. (It is the line in fact, to 
which Sasaki Roshi belongs, together with, by as- 
Sociation anyway, all of his students.) While Frau 
Ital 's impressions of Dr. Suzuki and Professor 
Hisamatsu are interesting enough, it is the cumu- 
lative portrait-in-action of Mumon Roshi that makes 
The Master, the Monks and I $80 absorbing. 

Widely known in Japan for his books, lectures, 
newspaper columns and television appearances, Mumon 
Roshi, who died last December,, has been given: sur- 
prisingly little attention in the West. As it hap- 
pens, he was head of Myoshinji in 1978 when my wife 
and I stopped there during a brief trip tg Japan. 
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briefly with before being introduced to Mumon Roshti. 


Joshl gives Frau Ital the 


lance througn 


Sound of One Hand, and 1t 1s his gule 
the -Subsequent struggle that forms the heart of the 
book. On one occasion in |sanzen, for example, he 
Shatters the mind-set of months of hard labor when 


he innocently informs her: 'Basically, everything 


Fi 


_ ' . | | 
y. Frau Ital's satori occurs (conven- 


LS VELY. ca 


iently) on the last night of sesshin at the end of 
her stay. Was it authentic? Was it...well, deep! 

We're left wondering, but it scarcely matters. 
Early on, Mumon Roshi made it clear to Frau Ital 
that he wanted her to write a book about her ex- 
periences, and in the book she eventually wrote 
the true focus is Mumon Roshi: how he subtly nudg- 
es an often clumsy but always wilting Westerner 
toward some kind of insight, how he demonstrates 
that Zen is at the same time extremely difficult 
and extremely easy. 

Here are Some excerpts trom A Flower 1n the 
Heart, one of Mumon Roshi's books: 

Zen SAYS, "If you become master Wherever you 
are, your action 1s always true.” This of COUrsSe 
does not mean that you snhould lord 1t over your 
Subordinates; .1t means that you Should, accept who=- 
ever's world as your own world and every existence 
as yOur own. existence, and hold an infinite affec- 
tion and responslbility for it. If a man posSSess- 
1ng Such affection and responsib1ility acts, his 
act 1s Just and true. A man awakened to such sub- 
7ecthood becomes a master and creator of the world. 

The eternal and universal humanity 15 recoq- 
nized only when the ego and personality are utter- 
1y denied. When ego 1s denied through and through, 
a greater ego will be affirmed in its place. This 
1s kensho, that 1s, enlightenment. 

You must find happiness 1n every step you make 
1n life. If you walk with firm steps, going your 
way with no haste Or worries, and look around 
carefully, you will find happiness in abundance 
by your Side. Satori means opening these penetrat- 
1Ng @eyes. 

What 1s there 1n the world that can be claimed 
Aas yYOur own? Not even a strand of a rabbit's hair 
15 owned by anyone 2n the world. We must recognize 
that everything 1s a free gift. 

The world of religion, 1ike the night, 1s a 
world of fepose, without strife, without judgment , 
without grief. 

There 15s no sterile land, no bad environment; 
there are only bad eyes. 

We are 1mperfect, but we must belleve and re- 
Jo1ce that all of us possess in ourselves a hid- 


den perfect beauty that awaits its revelation. 
think the sole aim of life 1l1es 1n revealing as 
much as possible the perfect beauty hidden 1n man . 

My father taught me that there 1s a thing called 
TJustice in this life and that we must Decome angry 
when it is transqressed. At the same time, my motner 
taught me that we must forgive all. 

A joyful and free state of contemplative unity 
between the viewer and the viewed 15s exactly the 
state of Zen enlightenment. Just as one 18s 1dent1- 
fied with the surrounding Space, so he 1s 1dent1- 
fied with the entire Span of time. 

What 1s the aim of 11i1fe? To enjoy. In fact, 
there is no purpose in life. Only people who have 
not reached the destination Speak of the end of l1fe. 
For once you are at the destination, what can you 
do but wen Joy your 1i1ife there? 


Editor 's Note: 

Frau Ital's meeting with D.T. Suzuki took place 
at the Nikkatsu Hotel in. Tokyo when he was ninety- 
three So it must have been in 1963, eight years | 
atter I stayed there. As I recall, it was the up= 
per tloors of a business-like building, with win- 
dows that couldn't be opened, heated to the degree 
Japanese like when they first have central heat ing. 
'Seventimes seventimes hotter than it oughter be!" 

Wher/ Frau Ital asked him if he would not be 
willing to accept her as his humble disciple he 
Shook 'his head. "No," he said, "my whole life is 
devoted to the task of communicating Zen Buddhism 
to the western world. All of my time and energy 
are devoted to this task." | 

Almost exactly what he asked for in 1907 in 
the introduction to Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism. 


tw ZEN IN EVERYDAY LIFE==NO THINKING, NO DOUBT 
By Bob Schaefer 
"One of the most important things to realize 
here is that if there is even the s11iqhtest doubt 
in your mind of your aim, 1it 1s your swing itselft 
which will reflect this. If you find yourself mov- 
ing your feet or mallet once you. have reached the 
ball, you are exhibiting such doubt, start again 
and having finally found confidence in your aim, 
only now can you freely concentrate on the 8wing 
itself.” 
In the New York Times on April 9, 1989 there 
is an article about being in the "zone." The zone 
1s effectively a state beyond thinking and there- 
fore beyond doubt. It is in many ways similar to 
the state of wild. animals in that actions are 
learned through experience (the young lion learn- 
ing to hunt) and. then completely integrated. In 
the case of most animals thinking is not even a 
possibility so the "zone" is the natural state. 
In our case we are almost always thinking. Only 
when we completely transcend subject and object 
do we enter this state of "no mind" or the "zone." 
In Herrigel 's Zen and the Art of Archery there 
ultimately is "no shooter,” "no target," "no bow" 
and ''no arrow. " | 
The expert golfer, tennis player, horseman or * 
whoever becomes one with his club, racket or horse 
as the case may be. Even a surgeon, lawyer or psy- 
choanalyst may transcend subject and object or a 
pair of lovers; then time "no longer exists''-- 
past, present and future have become one. To some 
extent we can liken these states to a type of 
Samadhi. 
But what of satori or complete enlightenment : 
It is interesting that in the sport of boxing, 
mountain climbing, and auto racing where death 
Or Severe injury 1s a real possibility that those 
who are expert at it appear to have achieved at 
least a limited satori. If this is indeed the case 
why is this $80? Let us examine the sports collec- 
tively first. 


* The Stalk, by John C. Osborn. Croquet Journal, 
Summer 869. Italics mine. 


[ts participants are completely concentrated 
when doing their sport but totally relaxed with- 
out affect outside of it. They manifest without 
thinking, In all cases there is literally no time 
to think; actions must occur almost instantane- 
ously. Often quite literally "he who hesitates is 
lost.”' All of these sports require great will, 
discipline, long training and to succeed ult imat e- 
Ly one must lose oneself” or transcend subject and 
object. There 1s no time to think anymore, no need 
to separate oneselft. One has manifested a state of 
no self, 80 paradoxically one can now completely 
be oneself. Really two aspects of the same state. 
Boxers outsilde of the ring are often the gen- 
tlest of people, they don't need to prove anything. 
The mountain guides I met at Zermatt looked 80 re- 
laxed I didn't even think they were guides. They 
too had nothing to prove. I have only seen auto 
racers on television tut they appear to be similar. 
SO again in all of these sports great will is 
necess8ary as is long and arduous training. All 
of these sports are experiential, all require in- 
stantaneous decisions (mountain climbing less s0 
but one is "alone” with the mountain for often 
long periods of time--30 days, a long Kinhin). 
Common to all: one must transcend the very real 
possibility of death or severe injury. Those who 
are ''expert" have largely succeeded in the preced- 
ing and in many ways manifest the "Zen mind" with 
their successful answers to their real life koans. 


Q HOW DO YOU STUDY A KOAN: 
A GERTA TITAE SS 00.29) 

In my own experience the best approach 1s to ab- 
SOrb the koan into one's own being without posing 
any questions as to 'why' or "how," any more than 
one would when one eats an apple. One s1mply as- 
Similates the koan completely, carrying 1t within 
oneself day and night, until one has become one 
with it...and one becomes the koan. When this point 
1s reached, then something takes place which 15s very 
difficult to describe...: first the koan d1Sappears, 
and then, when it 1s completely gone and not a trace 
of it remains, it reveals its mystery. The experience 


of this revelation 1s called Satori, or enlightenment. 


FP; 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING, Chap. VII-Lli 
When you recite the sutra with the mouth and 
practice 1t 1n the mand, 1t 1s to say that you are 
revolving the sutra; but though your mouth recites 
1t, unless your mind exercises the practice, you 
are revolved by the Sutra. Listen now to me while 

T recite a Song. 


"When you are deluded 

You are. revolved by the law of the lotus 

Which 1s Buddha mind. 

But now, when you have awakened 

To your own Buddha mind, 

You will revolve the lotusr of the true law. 

You were reciting the sutra for a long time 
Without knowing the law; 

The sutra, therefore, was turned 1nto venom 

Like an enemy . 

Your empty-minded mind 1s straight mind 

Errors are committed by the mind that 1s Stuffed. 
Better forget the mind, emptied or stuffed, 

And you will then find your $self 

That 1s always driving the vehicle of white oxen.”" 


Having heard the Song, Fa-ta sobbed from his 
heart and was Suddenly enlightened. He Said to the 
Master: "From the remote past, IT have never truly 
revolved the leaves of the Lotus Sutra. I have 
been revolved by the Sutra of the Lotus. 

SOKEI-AN SAYS 

It was to the Temple of the Jewel Tree that Fa- 
ta came to pay his homage to the Sixth Patriarch. 
He was a young monk, about eighteen or nineteen 
years old. In our idiom he would be called a "weak 
monk" instead of a "'strone (old) monk" because his 
decislion to be a monk was not yet strong. He told 
the Sixth Patriarch how he was glways reciting the 
Sutra, the Law of the Sacred- Lotus, the Sacred 
White Lotus. { 

In Buddhism, the Sacred White Lotus is the sym- 
bol of the consclousness of Buddha. The Sutra of 
the Law of the Sacred White Lotus is one of the 
famous sutras in Buddhism. Fa-ta said that he had 
recited this sutra seven hundred times--a tremen- 
dous undertakings! 


At one time I was doing that for three hours 
every day for a month. If you go to Japan,you will 
near the young monks reciting the sutra to the beat 
of the drum every morning in every temple. 

Now, Fa-ta, when he came to pay his homage, did 
not throw his whole body on the ground,and the , 
Ixth Patriarch told him that he was still cherish- 
Ing Something in his mind--that it was not yet emp- 
ty. You must reallze the Law of the Sacred White 
Lotus in your own consclousness, salid the Master. 
The Sutra in the book is just a |shadow of it. 

In Western modern 8Sclence, che electron and 
proton are believed to hold the secret of the uni- 
verse.,The astronomical law is there, and the sc1i- 
entist realized that all the multifold laws are 


ruled by one law; that the law of gravity in the 


y 


electron 18s the law of gravity in the entire solar 
SyStem. But the Buddhist has known this for a long 
time. The Buddha discovered nearly three thousand 
yvears ago that the law that rules our mind 1s the 
law that rules the universe. In the morning, tor 
instance, we may think about the Madison Square 
Tower and in the evenineg we will think about the 
beautiful moon. If this 1s repeated in the life of 
a human being, it 1s the law of incarnation. 

When you recite the sutra with the mouth and 
practice 1t 1n the mand, 1t 1s to say that you are 
revolving the sutra; but though your mouth recites 
1t, .unless your mind exercises the practice, you 
are revolved by' the sutra. Revolving the sutra 1s 
done by the empty mind. Empty mind does not mean 
the mind of an idiot, but you must meet a real tea- 
cher to understand this empty mind. 

There was one student whom I met about thirty 


4 fir 
years aco; He 8aid, How do you do?” 


1n a faded, 
weak voice. -I met him thirty years later and he 
Said, "Hello, oh hello!” TI asked: "Have you found 
the empty mind?” "No," he answered, "there is no 
guch thing.” We looked at each other and smiled. 

There is some esoteric secret here. Take this 
glass of water. It 1s not empty and yet it 1s as 
clear and transparent as the empty sky. It iooks 
empty but it is full of everything. The sky is the 
mother that begets everything. 


You were reciting the sutra for a long time 


without knowing the law; the Sutra therefore was 
turned into venom 1ike an enemy. The law will be 
existing in some form and then it will be altered 
according to the time and the place. The Buddhists 
observed some queer commandments, such as "Do not 
eat meat .' But when they went to Kashmir, it was 
very cold and there were no vegetables. The people 
were eating veal, pig and birds. Those monks al- 
most starved, but remembering the Buddha's sayine: 
"The commandment can be altered according to the 
time and place, they too began to eat veal, pie 
and birds. Today, in my sect in Japan, the secular 
novices can marry. But when they take the full vow, 
they cannot marry. Ours is not a large sect because 
1t 1s the sect of the highest type of Buddhism. 

The Sixth Patriarch tells this young monk that 
reciting the 8utra for |such a long time without 
knowing the law, the sutra was therefore turned 
into venom like an enemy. 

I have heard that some American Christians wish 
to bring back the old 'dry law” once more. I don't 
drink wine because my body does not care for it, 80 
I personally do not care whether there is a dry 
law or not, but TI think that was a bad law for this 
country--that it was venom. 

Your .empty=-minded mind 1s straight mind. The 
Christians will call it a pure mind, but what they 
call a pure mind 1s really a stuffed mind. When ] 
try to talk to someone whose mind is stuffed, then 
whatever I say he twists and distorts the meaning. 
Suppose I say: "I do not ask you but I ask your 
daughter to meet my friends from Japan, and the 
mother replies, "You are insulting me. When you 
have an eighty-year-old friend, please invite me!” 
This is very awkward for me, and I know there is 
Something in her mind; her age is like a thorn 
stuck into her skin. 

The empty mind 1s the daily mind, the ordinary 
mind. You must not dramatize it or keep an affected 
attitude toward it. 

Errors are commatted by the mind that 1s stuft fed. 
Better forget the mind, emptied or stuffed. You 
will then find your self that 1s always driving 
the vehicle of white oxen. In this sutra of the 
Sacred White Lotus there is the allegory of the 


four carts. The first is drawn by a goat. The sec- 
ond is the deer cart. The third is the ox cart and 
the fourth is the White Ox cart--which means uni- 
versal law. 

The Buddha taught the Universal Law--the sacred 
law of sentient beings, the natural law of all sen- 
ient beings, and the law of both sentient and in- 
Sentient beings. 

When you forget: the stuffed mind, you will real- 
1ze that you are always driving the vehicle of the 
White Oxen. 

Having heard the song, Fa-ta sobbed and was sud- 
denly enlightened. I hope 80! Those sentimental 
young monks always do this--go off in a corner and 


80b, sob! The old monk will say: "Stop dramatizing 
yourself :-and get out!” 
He Said to the Master: "From the remote past 1 


have never truly revolved the leaves of the Lotus 
Sutra, but T have been revolved by the Sutra of 
the lotus.” I doubt if the Sixth Patriarch said 
or wrote this bit, but it is sound; It means kal- 
pas, eons of time. You must remember that angel I 
Spoke of who swept the huge rock with his gossa- 
mer $sleeve once a year until finally he swept the 
rock away, and that was one kalpa. It means begin- 
ningless beginning--"before father and mother''-- 
Or in Reality. Where were you when you were in 
Reality! 

The "revolve" means the whole potential power 
of mind. Sometimes when you come to the Buddhist 
faith, you reach a place where there is nothing 
on which to depend--no God, no matter, only con- 
SClOouUSNeSS. 
SOKE I-AN SAY> NO DOUBTS 

When you are in the battle field, sword on sword, 
point to point, your mind must have no doubt of any 
kind, metaphysical or other, no regret, no question. 
Your mind must be clean as crystal and decisive. It 
must not shake... 

It you have any doubts in your mind, you must 
exterminate them as you would cockroaches. A man 
who has a million doubts is like a man living with 
cockroaches. He may have beautiful clothes and live 
in ease, but he is inhabiting a house of cockroaches. 
How can he live 80? 


QaO 


FROM THE RECORD OF BANKETI Trans lated by Haskel 
When the Teacher was in the prime of life, he 
visited the Zen master Daigu- Sochiku at .Daianji in 

Echizen. Daigu was delighted and said: 'I under- 
stand that you are well-ripened in your study of 
Zen. He welcomed the teacher with the greatest 

cordiality. 

The Teacher stayed at the temple several days. 
There was a visiting monk who -asked Daigu: "When 
the physical body 1s annihilated, where do we ul- 
timately return?” Sighing aloud, Daigu replied: 

'T don't know either." 

Later, the monk put the same question to the 
Teacher. The teacher said: 'Daigu would not de- 
ceive you!" 
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"RJ HAT EVERYONE has from 
his parents innately is the 
Buddha Mind alone. But 
Since your parents fhemselves fail to 
realize this, you become deluded too, 
and then display.this delusion in rais- 
ing your own children,” writes Peter 
Haskel in Jon Winokur's.{Zen to Go.” 
«++ 
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ZEN IN EVERYDAY LIFE III by Bob Schaefer 

Sasaki Roshi at a recent teisho (Zen talk) 
said, 'T am 82 and have never taken a vacation. "' 
Bill Monroe, the "father" of Bluegrass music, at 
/8, s8aid he too had never taken a vacat ion. Why? 
Because they are both totally involved in what 
they do. Their 'work" is a total manifestat ion 
of themselves, so there is no separation, no 
Space between them and their "work." Therefore, 
they ''do nothing." No need to do something else 
when you are already doing nothing.” 

Some people think Sasaki Roshi 1s a tradi- 
tional Rinzai Zen Roshi. In some sense he is, 
but at the game time he is changing every mo- 
ment, creating a new self every moment. So the 
Zen of Sasaki Roshi today is different than the 
Zen of Sasaki Roshi ten years ago. 

People think Bill Monroe is the traditional 
mountain music singer. He 1s in one sense, but 
in another he has created an entirely new mus ic 
(1938-Bluegrass) that is now a tradition. Did he 
stop there? Certainly not. He has written almost 
500 songs and instrumentals, and even now still 
writes. His genius 1s at least equal to and per- 
haps surpasses that of many more well known mu- 
sic and song writers, but Since his musI1ic has 
such a limited appeal, only a few know him and 
appreciate his depth. (Lucky for me it is easy 
to get a good seat when he performs. ) 

Ennosuke Ichikawa, 3rd, grandson of a famous 
Kabuki star, geems to be of the same ilk. He 
has totally learned the tradition, but great 
genius 1s never satisfied with that, so he has 
created a "new tradition," just as Kabuki came 
from Noh. 

At the moment when something is created 
there are always some who do not see that true 
tradition is a living thing, always changing 
but paradoxically always the same. This balance 


(concluded on last paye) 


THE GREAT SIXTH. PATRIARCH'S TEACHING, Chap. VII-12 
Fa-ta Said: "Tt 1s said in the sutra that all the 
qreat disciples of the Buddha and the Bodhisatt- 
vas entirely abandoned all the kinds of assump- 
tions that are the result of reasoning, but they 
were unable to fathom the depths of the Buddha 
knowledge. Now you have made this common=minded 
man attain enlightenment by his own yjind, and this 
mind having been enlightened 1s now called Buddha 
knowledge. I am, however not a man of the best 
capacity. Therefore IT submit to being censured by 
others. Tt 15s also said in the sutra that there 
are the three kinds of vehicles: the goat vehicle, 
the deer vehicle, and the ox vehicle. Why 1s 1t 
that this ox vehicle differs from the vehicle of 
the White Ox? I beg, master, that you explain 
1t for me. 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

I am translating the Record of Hui-neng, the 
great Chinese Zen Master who was living in the 
T'ang dynasty about the eighth century. The T'ang 
dynasty was China's highest period of civilization. 

I have come almost to the center of the Record, 
which T have been translating for three years now. 
Little by little I give you my commentary on it 
after reading the translation. 

This is the part about the young novice who came 
to pay his homage to the Sixth Patriarch, the Zen 
Master Hui-neng, saying he had recited the Sutra of 
the Law of the Sacred White Lotus seven hundred times 
and that he had understood the sutra through this 


practice. 
The Master said to him: "Though you recited 


this sutra seven hundred times and though you have 
understood the significance of the sutra, you did 
not attain anything of the true law of Buddhism. 
The true law of Buddhism is written on your con- 
ScClousness, on your heart. It is not written in 
the sutra. So you must comprehend Buddha knowl- 
edge through your own consciousness. " 

It 1s 5Sarid in the sutra that all the great d1is- 
ciples of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas entirely 
abandoned all the kinds of assumptions that are the 
result of reasoning, but. they are unable to fathom 
the depths of the Buddha knowledge. I think I must 


explain this "entirely abandoned all the kinds of as- 
sumptions that are the result of reasoning." These 
words are really the center of this part. Reason- 
ing means our daily exercise of reasoning that is 
common to all human beings, and careful reasoning is 
so-called philosophizing. But to reason with words 
and to philosophize with your knowledge will not 
lead you into true religion. It will only lead you 
into philosophy. Philosophy takes you to the gate 
of religion, and from that gate you must enter into 
the religious experience itseltf. 

In Christianity you will call it to have "faith 
in God,” but in Buddhism we 8|ay that we have the 
experience of Reality; we experience Reality with- 
out taking any measure by reason or philosophy. 

We cannot talk about this experience; it is not 
a physical experience like sickness, being spanked 
by father, being in prison, or being in a hospital 
because you have some trouble with your nerves. 
There are many experiences, as when you elope to 
Rio de Janeiro and an American policeman brings 
you back, but they are not religious experiences. 
Religious experience is not physical--it is men- 
tal. To say "experience" is awkward, but it means 
revelation taking place through one's own endeavor 
of meditation or s|ome other practice. It is easy 
to have this revelation of Reality through your 
meditation, but Buddhist meditation is different 
from other forms of meditation. The Buddhist med- 
itates purely upon his own consciousness, his own 
mind, not on the world of thoughts. He does this 
for a long time. You had better start for halt an 
hour, and if you find you cannot do it, then try 
for ten minutes. You will realize the storm of 
thoughts that will attack your mind. 

I started this meditation when I was seventeen 
years old,and I could not concentrate because of 
my thoughts. I realized that what suffers is not 
myself; it is some other being that occupies my 
mind and makes this suffering. I hated it. 

Then I started to take notes on everything I 
was thinking each day. The first day--one page; 
the second day-=-two pages; by the fourth day it 
was four pages. It was endless and I gave it up. 

If you do not exercise this meditation, your 


mind will be like the wild woods--no path, no road, 
and infested with many insects and venomous animals. 
You must arrange your mind beautifully and make a 
natural garden with nothing artificial in it, and let 
it remain a wild wood. You |should start young; 

about 22, 23, 24 is the time to start. 

There is a story of a saint living on a mountain 
and a 8eeker who could not find the path to go up 
to the top of the mountain. He went across the foot 
of the mountain,and one day he discovered that at 
the bottom of a dale there was a little opening 
into the depth of the mountain. There he met a boy 
with blue hair, who, when he saw him, smiled and 
Said: "How did you find me? How did you come up 80 
high through the clouds?" "Isn't the saint still 
living?” asked the seeker. "'Yes, why do you ask? 

He is always living on top of the mountain.” The 
Seeker said: "Can I be admitted to the mountain- 
top to meet him? I wish to practice the way of the 
Saint." 

The boy looked at him, 'I understand it was for 
that purpose that you: came up. Why didn't you start 
from a tender age?" 

'T will start anyway." 

"Very well, I will take you to my Master. He has 
lived there many years and he has forgotten the way 
to come down from the mountain." 

Some start late. One started at six and attained 
at eighty. Another started at eighty and in three 
months he had the secret. I say the "secret, "but 
there is no secret. All you have to do 1s to abandon 
all words and assumptions for-Reality itself. Every- 
thing is a symbol, but symbols are not Reality it- 
Self. 

Now you have made this common=-minded man attain 
enlightenment by his own mind. We cannot speak 
about this. There are no words, but in your own 
mind--your own heart. 

And this mind having been enlightened 1s now 
called Buddha knowledge. I am, however, not a man 
of the best capacity. Like this light, the nature 
of light or the nature of mind is the same, but 
the force, the capacity, is different. It is your 
s81ze,and you cannot fight against nature. Perhaps 
you can alter it a little but you cannot change 


the type. 

Therefore I submit to being censured by others. 
Tt 1s also said in the sutras that there are the 
three kinds of vehicles: the goat vehicle, the 
deer vehicle, and the ox vehicle. Why 1s it that 
the ox vehicle differs from the vehicle of the 
White Ox? I beg, master, that you explain 1t to 
me. This 1s part of the Sutra of the Law of the 
Sacred White Lotus. Sacred White Lotus means uni- 
versal consciousness--the illustration of the 
Three Vehicles. 

In Buddhism there are three classes. of disci- 
ples: 1. Monks living in caves, ascetics. 2. Nat- 
urally enlightened ones. 3.Bodhisattvas, who can 
teach their enlightened brothers. 

The first class are those monks who have heard 
the voice of the Buddha's teachings. 

The s8second class are those who look at a flower 
in the spring, who realize emergence and submer- 
gence. They have attained fortunately, casually, 
or accidentally, but they cannot speak about their 
attainment to others. 

These are the three vehicles. The White Ox 
means Buddha. 

So there are four different types of Buddhism. 
In all the teachings of the world, there are 
these four types. 

There is no Buddhism in Buddha's mind. His mind 
1s himself and he does not speak himself. The true 
religious teacher does not speak and does not try 
to convert. 


Editor's Note: Re--Liz Smith's "Boo-boo." 

We finally have Zen To Go by Jon Winokur in hand 
and we see that the editors of the book inadvertent- 
ly attributed Bankei's statement to Haskel who 
translated it from the seventeenth century news of 
the day. | 

We also note two statements on pg. 138. Which of 
these would you go for as a capping phrase!? 

The highest purpose is to have no purpose at all. 
This puts one in accord with nature, in her manner 
of operation. JOHN CAGE 

Man, if you gotta ask, you'll never know. LOUTS 


ARMSTRONG (asked to define jazz) 


BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

How do you meditate? Think of not thinking, 
Dogen 8aid. How do you think of not thinking? Non- 
thinking, Dogen said. But how is not thinking dif- 
ferent from nonthinking? And if you're thinking of 
not thinking or nonthinking, you're obviously nei- 
ther not thinking nor nonthinking. Puzzling, and 
the more you think about it the more puzzling it 
gets, which is probably what Dogen had in mind. 

But what did he have in mind when, after return- 
ing from China, he lifted several passages from a 
widely circulated meditation manual written more 
than a century earlier and presented them as his 
own in the original "Fukan Zazengi"''? Or later when 
he denounced the methods recommended in the lifted 
material as contrary to the one true teaching hand- 
ed down exclusively by his teacher in China? 

Asking |such critical questions of an all-but- 
sainted figure like Dogen can lead to (a)confusion; 
(b)extreme indignation; (c)a 8ense that Dogen, or 
perhaps Zen as a whole, is mendacious, or (d) a 
large, expensive book of close analysis by a res- 
pected 8scholar, like "Dogen's Manuals of Zen Medi- 
tation," by Carl Bielefeldt (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1988, $42.) 

Of course, countless students have caught on to 
zazen more by doing it than by thinking about it. 
But Bielefeldt doesn't 8uggest otherwise; nor does 
he try to debunk Dogen. ' Indeed, one senses through- 
out a thoroughgoing respect for the great founder 
and philosopher of the Soto school in Japan. By 
insisting on a rational approach and concentrating 
on Dogen's actual words«.and historical circum- 
Stances, Bielefeldt creates an intriguingly human 
picture of a reformer struggling to change the Zen 
of his day and, along the way, being changed him- 
self. 4 

The material that Dogen appropriated altogether, 
nearly one-third of the first "Fukan Zazen-gi,"” ac- 
cording to Bielefeldt came from the "'Tso-chan 1," a 
popular, matter-of-fact beginners" manual written 
by an obscure monk of the Yun-men schocl, Tsung-tse. 
A key passage 8says: "Whenever a thought occurs, be 
aware of it; as $soon as you are aware of it, it 
will vanish. If you remain for a long period forget- 


ful of objects, you will naturally become unified." 
Later, Dogen substituted the "think-of not-thinking- 
by nonthinking” formula, and went on to attack Tsung- 
tse's whole approach as heretical. 

Why the aboutface? Bielefeldt offers several sug- 
gestions, among them that Tsung-tse might have come 
to seem old-fashioned, .a bit too matter-of-fact. Do- 
gen was trying to distance himself from the Rinzal 
school, and may have wanted to base his teaching on 
Something more up to date, more attractively intui- 
tive, than Tsung-tse's prosaic instructions. 

Another possibility Bielefeldt raises 1s that Do- 
gen may have turned against Tsung-tse after hitting 
upon his own versſion of Zen's "sudden teaching, " 
the teaching that everyone is already enlightened, 
that no gradual ascent through stages of wisdom 1s 
required. Thus, Tsung-tse's grabbag of methods, ne- 
cessarily growing out of the notion of practice to- 
ward enlightenment, might appear to collide with Do- 
gen's famous assertion that practice is enlighten- 
ment. 

Anyway, one conclusion seems clear: the differ- 
ences between Dogen and Tsung-tse are rather minor, 
considering all the fuss. Tsung-tse's awareness-of— . 
thoughts method, along with the other material ap- 
propriated from the "'Tso-chan i," is noncontrover- 
Silal, indeed has been practiced by Buddhists of all 
schools and all eras, so it's not surprising that 
the young Dogen 8should take it over for himself. As 
for appropriating others' ideas, no one then or any 
time, for that matter, until recently had any scru- 
ples against a little honest plagiarism; ideas, 
like anecdotes, were meant to be shared. Finally, 
one can see how Dogen, who was something of a poet, 
might grow to prefer the rather mystical "think- 
not-thinking” formula. It is apparently a very old 
one, traceable to the early masters in China, and 
the mature Dogen ardently wished to purify Zen by 
returning to the old ways. 

What draws attention to Dogen's change of heart 
is his harsh denunciation of a position that had 
originally been his own. Now, one place in life 
where that sort of thing regularly occurs is poli- 
tics. Dogen must have been playing politics, Zen 
politics. What else could 1it have been? And why 


Qa 
. 


not? In fact, in the political hotbed that the Zen 
establishment of Kyoto must have been during the 
13th century, how could anyone help but play poli- 
tics if he wanted to set up on his own? 

Such a suggestion that Dogen was not above man=- 
euvering for his own advantage in the Vatican City 
of medieval Japan might be unacceptable to his 
most devoted followers, but to me, at least, it 
makes him seem not worldly or corrupt or unenlight- 
ened but real, After all, many of the greatest Ja- 
panese Zen masters (Takuan and Ikkyu are two who 
leap to mind) were mixed up in the Zen politics of 
their day. Dogen, too, lived in samsara, and Biel- 
feldt, by stripping away the hagiographic veils 
and presenting him as a human- being somet imes be- 
leaguered and sometimes beleaguering, is in the end 
doing him a service. Without clothes, it turns out, 
the emperor may be no less imperial. 


*2S UYNOELt ISPAI CIT 


ZEN IN EVERYDAY LIFE III 

(cont'd from first page) 
must be kept or one becomes tied up with either 
the past-tradition or the future-new. Both past 
and future, tradition and new, must be incorpo- 
rated. And we can see this manifested in Sasaki 
Roshi, Bill Monroe and Ennosuke Ichikawa 3rd. 

To "'share" Sasaki Roshi's samadhi you need 

,to go to a sesshin with him, very difficult and 
painful. It is easier with Bill Monroe or Enno- 
Suke 3rd. Just see them perform with their to- 

tality and you will "transcend" your dualistic 

self and share their "'samadhi. " 

Bill Monroe can be s8een Sunday, September 
lOth, 3 P.M., at Sunset Park, West Grove, Pa. 
(abG&ut 60 miles south of Philly). Ennosuke 3rd 
can be seen at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
N.Y.C., September 6-12th. 
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BOOK NOTED by Peter Haskel 

During the first part of the Sung dynasty, when 
the koan s8ystem was taking shape in China, certain 
Zen teachers began to produce collections of koans 
that included their om or other teachers ' "comment x! 
in the form of poems, folk sayings, Shouts, impre- 
cations, etc. In Medieval Japan, such comments, 
known as agyo or jakugo, became an essential part 
of koan study in both Rinzai and Soto Zen. By the 
late Middle Ages, they were regarded as "answers" 
to the koans and were conveyed through a secret 
oral transmiss1lon influenced in both form and con- 
tent by Japanese Esoteric Buddhism. With the revi- 
val of orthodox koan. Zen by Hakuin and his disci- 
ples, the jJakugo retained their importance, with 
the student asked by the teacher to present one or 
more as "capping phrases” to express his under- 
standing of a particular koan, generally after 
having "passed"®" the koan to the teacher's satis- 
faction. Originally, the jJakugo were all Chinese 
poems and phrases, the most famous Japanese col- 
lection being the Zenrin kushu, still used exten- 
s1vely in Rinzali Zen temples in Japan. Somet ime 
during the Tokugawa period (160044867), however, 
1t Seems to have become the practice among certain 
teachers to use Japanese poems and phrases, as 
well, for koan study. Many of these Japanese Ja- 
kugo were included in a collection known as the 
Zenrin Segoshu. Soiku Shigematsu, whose transla- 
tions from the Zenrin kushu, A Zen Forest, were 
reviewed in this space several years ago, has now 
translated a fascinating selection of materials 
from the Segoshu under the title A Zen Harvest : 
Japanese Zen Folk Sayings. 

As with the Chinese jakugo of the Zenrin kushu, 
the Segoshu's Japanese "capping phrases”' draw upon 
a wide and picturesque variety of materials. Along 
with poems by such Zen teachers as Ikkyu and Ryo- 
kan, are familiar haiku by Basho and Issa and even 
works in a modern vein, such as: 


Out the train window: 
205 Scarecrows whiz by, 
And people, too. 
As in the Zenrin kushu, natural imagery is a prom- 
inent feature of many of the poems. 


In summer 
Everywhere is 


436 Summer ; 
In winter, everywhere 1s 
Winter. 
Some selections deal explicitly with Zen and the 
Zen life: 
We know the Dharma 1s true 
Ag Jt *s 
202 Being preached ; 


But we forget 
As we leave the zendo. 


When asked : 
"Where are you from?" 
227 "Where were you born?" 


Just answer: "From the 
Original Nothing. " 


Mind ? 
There's nothing 
261 Like that really. 
If 80, what 's satori? 
Who gets what ? 


Your Job itselt 
Is "the sound of 
7 One hand clapping; 
No use using 
Both hands. 
Some refer to aspects of popular culture, such as 
sumo wrestling : 
Throwing his teacher down 
Is the way to show gratitude: 
302 Sumo wrestler. 
Yet others are frankly erotic: 
My hair curled elaborately 
Only for your sake; 
134 It's you who will 
Disturb it at midnight. 


Rev. Shigematsu includes an introduction that 
provides some background information on the Segoshu. 
But one would like to know more about how, and when, 
the collection chme into being, how it was used in 
Tokugawa Zen and how it is used in Rinzai temples 
today. Under what circumstances, for example,might 
a Zen teacher 8solicit, or accept, a Japanese cap- 
ping phrase from the Segoshu, instead of the usual 
Chinese phrases from the Zenrin kushu? Is this col- 
lection used for koan study in all modern Rinzal 
lines, or only by particular lines or teachers! 
Finally, it would have been interesting to know 
the source for each capping phrase: is it' a haiku 


by Basho, a poem by Ikkyu or Ryokan, an anonymous 
fragment of folk wisdom? Such information can eas- 
ily be accommodated in a brief appendix and would 
have considerably enhanced the work as a 'whole. 
Also regrettably absent here is the convenient ap- 


pendix of characters and romanization included in 
zen Forest, which allowed students of Japanese to 
follow Rev. Shigematsu's translations. But even 
without these features, Zen Harvest remains a 
stimulating collection, and the first of its sort 
to appear in Englisnh. 


DAISETZ SUZUKI, KOJTI-1907 by Mary Farkas 

In 1907, Daisetz Suzuki, 37 years old, half a 
normal 1iftespan spent, had been in America ten 
Years. | 

Pecking out words in English on a typewriter in 
the office of Paul Carus, proofreading the trans- 
lations he was making for and with Carus, he had 
become $80 useful that he found himself writing ar- 
ticles and reviews as well as editing for the Open 
Court Publishing Company. He had also learned the 
nuts and bolts of making a magazine. 

Chinese history and thought occupied a good part 
of his time. Starting with "Lao-Tze"'s Tao-Teh King," 


with Carus, he'd progressed through his own trans- 
lation of "Ashvaghosha's Discourse on the Awakening 
of Faith in the Mahayana,”' and several important 
texts previously untranslated. He'd also written a 
Series of articles published in the Monist on -an- 
client Chinese history. 

To "clarify and correct” the material available 
for scholars and students in the U.S.A., Suzuki 
compiled a 400-page "little®” book, as he described 
it in the preface, "Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, "' 
from his first lectures on Buddhism in English giv- 
en in Maine. This, added to Soen Shaku 's "Sermons 
of a Buddhist Abbot,” (now republished as "Zen for 
Americans"), was enough to establish him as a Bud- 
dhist scholar. 

ne beliefs and theories cherished by Mahayanist 
thinkers must have presented exotic problems to the 
young Scholar,whose university training fr+Japan 
included the modern western philosophy and "scien 
then coming on the scene. 

To describe the workines of Buddhist theory-- 
causal thinking, karma, nirvana and dharmakaya, for 
example-—-he would mention the law of conservat ion 
ot energy, heredity, evolution and psychology, 
where these could be applied, to attract the audi- 
ence the adventurous Japanese believed must exist 
1n the West. He showed, too, how these could be 
taken trom a religious standpoint, as part of w 
versal Truth or Wisdom. 

SUZUK1i was not formally rated an authority on 


— 


religious experience, and he carefully drew a line 
between religious and philosophical standpoints, 
reelings and thoughts, so as to fuse both into the 
unified view Buddhists call "synthetic,” in which 
contradictions are obliterated. Suzuki made clear 
that the "religious” view began where the philo- 
Sophical left off. For instance, "When karma is 
used in its concrete sense, '' he wrote, "it is the 
principle of activity in the world of particulars; 
it becomes in the physical world the principle oft 
the conservation of energy, in the biological realm 
that of evolution and heredity...” 

Instead of dwelling on the rituals and monast ic 
practices, and the equation of Buddha=God in the 


Outlines,” he postulated the depths of religious 
experlence reached by the bodhisattvic vow of help- 
ing others and communicating lovingkindness:; 

For him, Mahayana Buddhism was positive and dy- 
namic, evolving, not fixed. Its Nirvana was to be 
attainable now, not hereafter. It was to be dis- 
tinguished from the preceding Hinayana by the in- 
cluslon of its highest principle, not previously 
avallable. 

"The term Mahayana, "' Suzuki writes, "was firxst 
used to designate the highest principle, or being, 
or knowledge, of which the universe with all its 
Sentlient and non-sentient beings 1s a manifesta- 
tion, and through which only they can attain final 
Salvation (moksha or nirvana).” 

''In the Mahayana,” Suzuki wrote, "'. . . the human 
Soul... .asks tor the ultimate principle underlying 


all —called Sclentitic laws and hypotheses... 
the ultimate reality that underlies all particular 
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'.- . Wwe are all Bodhisattvas and even Buddhas 


in a certain sense, when we understand that all sen- 
tient beings, the Buddha not excepted, are one... 
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Daisetz was a KoJl, a Student, an enilgnce ned 
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gentleman, according to Sokei-an. However one Ge 


fines it, Daisetz, more: than any other in history, 
exemplified the Bodhisattva he described. In writ- 
ings the "Outlines" he was, in effect, making the 
vow, himsetf, stating his intention. 'Sentient be- 
ings, however innumerable, I take a vow to save; 
evil passions, however inext inguishable, I take 

2 vow to destroy; The avenues of truth, however $ 
numberless, I take a vow to study; The way of the 
Enlightened, however unsurpassable, I take a vow 


to attain. * 


It was time to return to Japan. But first, a 
well-deserved vacation in Europe? Hardly that. 
Suzuki never stopped working. First, to New York, 
next Paris, the Mecca of Japan's bright young men, 
there to the Bibliotheque Nationale, to copy, 
photograph and s8urvey the recently acquired Tun- 
huang MSS, then Germany and London, where, at 
their request, he spent two months translating' the 
Swedenborg Society's "Heaven and Hell" into Japan- 
ese. It was spring of 1909 before he reached Japan, 
where he was to begin lecturing on English at the 
Peers School, also at Tokyo Imperial University in 
the fall. 

On one of the lecture tours with Soen Shaku he 
had met an American young woman, Beatrice Lane, 
for whom he gave up his strong disinclination to 
marry (especially an American). They would marry 
1n December of 1911, in Japan. They associated to- 
gether in good fellowship and later on collabora- 
ted in writing, traveling, and doing good deeds, 
Such as starting an animal shelter. According to 
Shojun Bando (The Eastern Buddhist, August 1967). 
''The keynote of their married life lay in their 
cooperative study and spreading of Buddhist truth.” 
It was agreed their books would be their children. 
Beatrice's own preference was -for Shingon, but she 
helped Daisetz with many of his works in English. 
Much later, at the request of Christmas Humphreys, 
She would write a short version of the "Outlines 
of Mahayana"®” for the Buddhist Society of London, 
which is still in popular demand in school 1librar- 
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Seated, 3rd from left, D.T. Suzuki, 4th Beatrice 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH"'S TEACHING Chap. VII #13 

The Mas ter Said: "The meaning of this Sutra 15 
clear. Because of your delus1lon you m1isunderstand 
1t.Why 1s 1t that those who, are of the three vehli- 
cles cannot fathom the. depth of Buddha knowledge? 
It 1s because their attitude 1s to "fathom”"” Bud- 
dha knowledge. The more you think, exhausting your 
reSOurces, the further you are from Buddha Know. - 
edge. The Buddha originally expounded his law for 
the common-minded man, not for himself. If you are 
unable to put faith in this, retire with the oth- 
ers. Such a one does not understand that he 1s al- 
ready Seated upon the vehicle of the White Ox, and 
1s Still looking for the three (interior) vehicles 
outs1de the gate. 

"You need not doubt my word. Do you not realize 
that 1t 1s clearly expressed 1n the sutra: 'There 
is only one vehicle, the Buddha vehicle, no others 
truly exist in the world.' Hence all those count- 
less theories, fictions and proverbs are only ex- 
pedients for you to discover this Buddha vehicle 
which 1s the one vehicle in the world. Why do you 
not pay the least attention to 1t2 The three kinds 
of vehicles are hypothetical, invented from the 
men of yesterday; but this one vehicle is fact, 
disclosed to. the man of today. I teach that you 
must leave that hypothes1is and come back to this 
fact. 

SOKE1-AN SAYS 

This is the part of the Record where many monks 
went to pay homage to the Sixth Patriarch. They 
would ask their questions about his teachings, and 
he would give them his answers. This particular 
part is the dialogue between Fa-ta,a young novice, 
and the Master. Fa-ta asked what the significance 
of the vehicles was in the Lotus Sutra or The Law 
of the Sacred White Lotus. The vehicles were the 
goat vehicle, the deer vehicle, the ox vehicle and 
the White: Ox vehicle. 

Lotus flowers are famous in Buddhist symbolism. 
The Sacred White Lotus is a symbol of this present 
consciousness or the law of the present conscious- 
ness of the human being. It is the seat upon which 
we are seated,. 

In this sutra there are many allegories. One 1s 


of the Burning House. In this allegory the meta- 
phor of the vehicle 1s used. The goat vehicle is 
the Shravaka-yana. The deer vehicle is the Pratye- 
ka-buddha-yana. The ox vehicle is the Bodhisattva- 
yana, and the White Ox vehicle is the Buddha-yana. 
The house that is burning is the world--not this 
world-—-but the world of your own conception, a 
purely subjective world. There is no human life in 
the absolute objective world. 

Kamadhatu, we say, is the world of desire in 
which we are living. Kamadhatu implies the pur- 
poses to see, to hear, the element of purpose in 
our Subjective mind. There is no purpose in the 
objective world. A man can look at beautiful gar- 
ments impersonally with no desire to own or buy 
them;. while a woman cannot separate the clothes 
from her purpose and desire. The 8ubjective world 
1s involved with our desires, while the objective 
world is purely aesthetic. But the common-minded 
man has no alternative; he always lives in Kama- 
dhatu. 

To enter Buddhism you must abandon Kamadhatu 
and enter Rupadhatu, then abandon Rupadhatu and 
enter Arupadhatu. Finally you must abandon Arupa- 
dhatu and enter the world of neither thoughts nor 
no-thoughts. This is not a transcendental world. 
We can live in these three worlds at once, posSSess- 
ing them but not being possessed by them. 

Buddha knowledge is like the empty sky possess- 
ing omnipotence. But everyone must first go through 
all the different states of consciousness; then he 
can rest upon his present consciousness. 

To mount on the White Ox vehicle means your fi- 
nal decision to accept yourself. And when you ac- 


wel 


cept yourself, you must accept the whole world. You 


must affirm--and how can you affirm without deny- 
ing? It is the problem of human life. 

You do not need the three inferior vehicles. 
From the first day, seat yourself upon the White 
Ox, which is present consciousness. 

When I came to this country the last time, I 
was teaching American young ladies to meditate for 
half an hour. In three days no one came into my 
place. So I taught them to meditate for five min- 


utes and that was very long. So I reduced it to one 


minute--and one young lady fainted. 
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FZI'S ROVING REPORTER 

Q What about this Block Watch? 

A Stanley Mulfeld says: "The street FZI is on 
has gone through some changes lately. Becoming a 
haven for crack users and sellers, it was a jungle 
of activity till a group of local residents quiet- 
ly took to the streets. 

We've all heard about the drug epidemic but here 
1t was in our own front yard. The shock of it was 
Sobering. They started gathering by one in the at- 
ternoon,and by nightfall |8ix to ten men and women, 
Some dirty and disheveled, were in place. They 'd 
walk up and down the block in twos and threes talk- 
ing intently. An exchange between buyer and seller 
would be made and they would disappear down a 
sStairwell to one of the brownstone basements to 
"crack-up.'" As the wegks passed, they became more 
open in their activities, smoking their drug on 
the street in daylight. A small group of better 
dressed, less harried men gathered across the av- 
enue to keep an eye on the developing territory. 
They were the suppliers looking after their bud- 
ding turf. 

It was after a month or so of this level of 
activity that a group of neighbors met with each 
other and the police. The police said that they 
were already stretched beyond their limits and 
could do no more. The skeptical among the neigh- 
bors dropped out. By the third meeting we decided 
that we had reached the bottom line, and that we 
would have to state our position by standing on 
the street ourselves. That night six of us walked 
to the corner, already occupied by two crack-heads. 
We stood around neither talking to or looking at 
them. Within a few minutes they left, one with the 
comment: "TI guess we're not wanted here." The fol- 
lowing night the police, responding to a call, 
made a very dramatic-looking arrest. The next day 
the street, like a tidal swept island, was clear. 
They had moved one block south. 

Three months of nightly watches have passed and 
not only has 30th street got -back its urban-subur- 
ban character but 29th St. and other blocks have 
Joined in. Still, the crack trade is only blocks 
away . 


Q Who is' this guy Mulfeld? Is he a photographer, 
an engineer, a Shrink, a rapper, an artist, a 
COMmi1c ! 

A One of the things that TI loved most about grow: 
ing up in Queens was being on the street playing 
ball. I loved stoop ball. Five points if it bounced 
once before you caught it off the stairs. Ten with- 
out a bounce and 1U0 if you caught it rocketing 

off a point of the steps. 

You had to work hard building up those 5 & 10 
pointers and rarely caught a hundred pointer 
twice in a row. Hard work and an occasional lucky 
break. That was my lesson from the street. 

Thirty years pass and I hear of s1xteen-year- 
olds making $10,000 a week. Is this kid some kind 
of magician? No. Just that life on the streets has 
gone from pot to crack. What happened to hard work! 
There are no lucky breaks at McDonalds, no Jjack- 
pot in a whopper. Drugs are the only ladder for 
some to escape on, cause even 100 points won't take 
you far enough now. 


SM has lived in NY most of his life and now 
hangs out on the corner with his friends chasing 
away crack dealers. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH"'S TEACHING Chap. VII #14 

"When you come back to the fact that 1s Reality, 
this Reality does not need to be called by any 
name. And you ought to know that all the treasures 
1n yYOUur possess1ion really belong to you. He who 
can Spend the treasures 15s neither the father nor 
the child but you yourself; you must not, however, 
assume that your ego 1s an unsuitable representa- 
tive; 1f you understand this, 1t can be said that 
you observe the Law of the White Ox. From kalpa to 
kalpa you do not yet uncover the scroll with your 
hands, but from morning to evening you pass no 
Single moment without. reciting the Sutra." 

Having received this enlightened instruction, 
Fa-ta danced with joy and extolled the Master 1n 
the following gatha : 

"The recitation of the sutra, 

Repeated three thousand t1mes , 

Was annihilated with a si1ngle word 

From the Stream of Ts 'ao=ch'1i." 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

In Chinese "ch"'i" means stream. "'Ts'ao" is the 
name of a feudal family. Ts 'ao-ch'i is the name 
of the district where. the Sixth Patriarch was 
living.' This gatha of Fa-ta's has more lines, 
which I shall translate for the next lecture. My 
name, Sokei, in Japanese, is taken from the Chin- 
ese Ts 'ao-ch'i. 

In this lecture, the Sixth Patriarch told Fa- 
ta that true religion cannot be understood by the 
ordinary mind of man. So, for the pious crowd, the 
Buddha invented a fiction, an ink picture explain- 
ing and dramatizing the attributes of Reality al- 
legorically. 

This fictitious: dramatization is fraudulent; it 
is not a fact. 

Bodhidharma, in the religion begun by him, did 
not speak a word, nor did he point out a thing 
with his finger-tip. What he did was to point out 
Souls and make them see the fact that is Real- 
Ity. 

The Sixth Patriarch said to Fa-ta: "You must 
leave those fictions and come back to fact." 

If the Master who points out your. soul says: 


"This is the Buddha that you are seeking," you 


will not believe it. So the Master makes many con- 
trivances to lead you to accept yourself as a Bud- 
dha. .To know that you yourself are Buddha, this is 
the White Ox vehicle, the one vehicle in the world 
and the only truth. 

To help you to understand this, the Buddha told 
you about the three types of vehicles: the goat 
vehicle corresponds to Shravaka; the deer vehicle 
corresponds to pratyeka- buddha; and the ox vehicle 
corresponds to bodhisattva. The first three vehi- 
cles are for the monks, the naturally enlightened, 
and the bodhisattvas. 

These three yanas (triyana) are, of course, 
tictitious. There is only one vehicle, the true 
vehicle of the White Ox--the buddha-yana. 

Shravakas, by mentally suppressing all exist- 
ence of the world, attain the Dharmakaya state. 

Pratyeka-buddhas suppress one by one each of 
the twelve stages of causation: (1) Physical old 
age and birth (2) Death (3) Present condition (4) 
The desire to keep everything in your hand (5) At- 
tachment (6) Sensation (7) Contact (8) The six 
Senses (9) The amorphous semi-material condition 
of ego (10) Consciousness (11) Entry into the ori- 
ginal condition of unconsciousness, and (12) avidya 
(ignorance). 

The bodhisattva, passing through these two 
types of religion, attains a higher type of reli- 
gion. The students standing on the lower stage 
begin their practice at the stage of kamadhatu 
(the world of desire) and move to arupadhatu 
(the world of formlessness). The bodhisattva does 
not take this upside-down view; he starts from 
arupadhatu and limits the experience of kamadhatu. 

The lower ones say: Leave your physical body 
and keep away from the world." The bodhisattva, 
however, embodies the physical body from the dis- 
embodied state, and observes the s ix paramitas. 

The first three paramitas are really one. They 
are: (1) To give. (2) To observe the commandments, 
thus giving fearlessness to the pupil by speaking 
to him. By his virtuous influence the bodhisattva 
takes away fear. This is the highest gift. Shrava- 
kas, pratyeka-buddhas and: bodhisattvas observe the 
Same commandments but the motives are different. 


(3) Forebearance or. patience. These three are in- 
cluded in the first--to give (dana-paramita). 

The last three, belonging to the sixth paramita, 
are also one: (4) To endeavor. The pupil couragous- 
ly labors from morning to evening to attain the 
true dharma, and the monk works harder still to ga- 
ther invisible treasures. (5) Practice--attainment 
through meditation. (6) Enlightened wisdom (prajna- 
power). The last three belong to the sixth parami- 
ta (prajna-paramita). 

A bodhisattva observes these six paramitas. 

The first three paramitas are the dana-paramitas. 
The 1last three are the prajna-paramitas. The six 
are really two. 

Buddhism is the type of religion that teaches 
vou to find emancipation with your enlightened wis- 
dom. It is not an emotional religion--it is intel- 
lectual. 

In Buddhism there is no present, past or future 
—-—Just this state of present consciousness, right 
here and now. This is the conclusion of Buddhism. 
If you accept this or do not accept it, remain or 
go, no one will hinder you. 

But first, you must understand your present con- 
dition--the buddha-yana--the true vehicle. You 
need not try to be an arhat or a bodhisattva--just 
Settle down and be a human being. 

The allegory in the Saddharma Pundarika Sutra 
that had been recited three thousand times, teaches 
that you must objectify yourself. Think of yourself 
as two persons. Walk behind yourself. Observe your- 
Self listening to my talk and to your own thoughts. 
This is a trick to find your true selt. 

So the self existing now is not the true seltft; 
it is the representative of the true seltf. 

Thus you attain the ocean of consclousness, the 
Law of the White Lotus. This is the meaning of the 
Saddharma Pundarika Sutra. 


Y 


<< 


Parable of the Burning House 
"Shariputra! Suppose, in a (certain) kingdom, 
city, or town, there is a great elder,old and worn, 

of boundless wealth, and possess ing many fields, 
houses, slaves, and servants. His house is spacious 
and large, but it has only one door, and many people 
dwell in it,one hundred, two hundred, or even five 
hundred in number. Its halls and chambers are de- 
cayed and old, its walls crumbling dom, the bases 
of its pillars rotten, the beams and roof-trees 
toppling and dangerous. On every s$side, at the same 
moment, fire suddenly starts and the house is in 
conflagration. The boys of the elder,say ten, twen- 
ty,or even thirty, are in the dwelling. The elder, 
on seeing this conflagration spring up on every 
Side, is greatly startled and reflects thus: 'Though 
I am able to get safely out of the gate of this 
burning house, yet my boys in the burning house 
are pleasurably absorbed in amusements without ap- 
prehension, knowledge, surprise, or fear. Though 
the fire is pressing upon them and pain and suf- 
fering are Iinstant, they do not mind or fear and 
have no impulse to escape. ' 

'Shariputra! This elder ponders thus: 'T am 
strong in my body and arms. Shall I get them out 
of the house by means of a flower-vessel, or a 
bench, or a table?" Again he ponders: "This house 
has only one gate, which moreover is narrow and 
small. My children are young, knowing nothing as 
yet and attached to their place of play; perchance 
they will fall into the fire and be burnt. I must 
speak to them on this dreadful matter (warning 
them) that the house is burning, and that they 
must come out instantly lest they are burnt and 
injured by the fire. ' Having reflected thus, ac- 
cording to his thoughts, he calls to his children: 
"Come out quickly, all of you!" 

"Though their father, in his pity, lures and 
admonishes with kind words, yet the children, joy- 
fully absorbed in their play, are unwilling to be- 
l1ieve him and. have neither surprise nor fear, nor 
any mind to escape; moreover, they do not know 
what is the fire (he means), or what the house, 
and what he means by being lost, but only run hi- 
ther and thither in play, no more than glancing at 


their father. Then the elder reflects thus: 'This 
house is burning in a great conflagration. If I 
and my children do not get out at once, we $shall 
certainly be burnt up by it. Let me now, by some 
expedient, cause my children to escape this disas- 
ter. * Knowing that to which each of his children 
1s predisposed, and all the various attractive 
playthings and curiosities to which their natures 
will joyfully-respond, the father tells them say- 
ing: "(Here are) rare and precious things for your 
amusement—-if you do not (come) and get them, you 
will be sorry for it afterwards. So mary goat- 
carts, deer-carts, and bullock-carts are now out- 
Side the gate to play with. All of you come quick- 
ly out of this burning house, and I will give you 
whatever you want. ' Thereupon the children, hear- 

: ing of the attractive playthings ment ioned by their 
father, and because they suit their wishes, every 
one eagerly, each pushing the other, and racing 
one against another, comes rushing out of the 
burning house. 

'Then the elder, seeing his children have safe- 
ly escaped and are all in the 8square, sits down in 
the open, no longer embarrassed, but with a mind 
at /ease and ecstatic with joy. Then each of the 
children says to the father: 'Father! Please now 
2ive us those playthings you promised us, goat- 
carts, deer-carts, and bullock-carts. ' Shariputra'! 
Then the elder gives to his children equally each 
a great cart, lofty and spacious, adorned with all 
the precious things, surrounded with railed seats, 
hung with bells on its four sides, and covered with 
curtains, splendidly decorated also with various 
rare and precious things, draped with strings of 
precious stones, hung with garlands of flowers, 
thickly spread with beautiful mats, and supplied 
with rosy pillows. It is yoked with white bullocks 
of pure (white) skin, of handsome appearance, and 
of great muscular power, which walk with even steps, 
and with the speed of the wind, and also has many 
Servants and followers to guard them. Wherefore? 
Because this great elder is of boundless wealth 
and all his various store-houses are full to over- 
flowing. So he reflects thus: 'My possessions be- 
ing boundless, I must not give my children inferior 


small carts. All these children are my sons, whom T 
Love without partiality. Having such great carts 
made of the seven precious things, infinite in num- 
ber, I should with equal mind bestow them on each 
one without discrimination. Wherefore? Because,were 
I to give them to the whole nation, these things of 
mine would not run |short--how much 1less so to my 
children! Meanwhile each of the children rides on 
his great cart, having received that which he had 
never before had and never expected to have, " 


Editor's Note 
The above selection from Soothill's translat ion 


(1930) answers a question of the Roving Reporter. 
Q What does the Lotus Sutra actually say, about 
the three vehicles and the burning house? 

A Below is a minimal way of looking at it. 

A man and his children are trapped in a burn- 
ing house which has only one exit. The children are 
not aware of the danger, s0- they do not pay atten- 
tion to their father's pleas to leave at once. To 
get them to leave, the father promises them goat, 
deer and ox carts, as we might promise children 
Pintos, Jaguars or Mustangs. Upon their exit from 
the burning house, there before them were resplen- 
dent carts drawn by great White Oxen. 

Now I understand why Nichiren adopted the title, 
Namu Myoho Renge Kyo, as a substitute for reading 
the sutra itselt. 

FROM THE RECORD OF BANKEIT Trans lated by Haskel 

The Teacher never had fixed rules. Some years 
after the Teacher's death, when the Zen Master 
Itsuzan Sonin was at Jizoji in Yamashina in Kyoto, 
the Zen Master Kogetsu Zenzai, from the province of 
Hyuga, arrived. Kogetsu asked Itsuzan to tell him 
about the late Teacher's model behavior in obser- 
ving the proprieties of the Way in all his activ- 
ities. 

Itsuzan told him: "The Teacher never had any 
fixed rules at all; he s imply remained free and un- 
hampered and behaved no differently from ordinary 
people. And yet, in his limitless versatility in 
teaching the principle of Zen, his like is not to 
be found, even among the masters of old." 


Kogetsu was deeply impressed. 
Zeigo, BZZ, p. 302 


THE COMPLETE BREATH as described by Yogi Ramacharaka 
in The Science of Breath, published by Yogi Publica- 
tion Society, Chicago, 1904. 

Stand or sit erect. Breathe through the nostrils, 
inhale steadily, first filling the lower part of the 
lungs, which is accomplished by bringing into play 
the diaphragm,which descending exerts a gentle pres- 
sure on the abdominal organs, pushing forward the 
front walls of the abdomen. Then fill the middle 
part of the lungs, pushing out the lower ribs, 
breastbone and chest. Then fill the higher portion 
of the lungs, protruding the upper chest, thus lift- 
Ing the chest, including the upper 8six or seven 
pairs of ribs. In the final movement, the lower 
part of the abdomen will be slightly drama in,which 
movement gives the lungs a support and also helps 
to till the highest part of the lungs. 

Retain the breath a few seconds. 

Exhale quite slowly, holding the chest in a firm 
position, and drawing the abdomen in a little and 
lifting it upward slowly as the air leaves the lungs. 
Where the air is entirely exhaled, relax the chest 
and abdomen. 

At the end of the inhalation, it is well to oc- 
caslonally slightly elevate the shoulders, thus 
raisIing the collarbone and allowing the air to 
pass freely into the smaller upper lobe of the 
right lung, which is sometimes the breeding place 
of tuberculosis. 

MORE ON BREATHING from Zen 1n the Art of Archery 
by Eugen Herrigel. "You cannot do it (draw the bow 
properly) because you do.not breathe right. Press 
your breath down gently after breathing in, $80 
that the abdominal wall is tightly stretched, and 
hold it there a while. Then breathe out as slowly 
and evenly as possible, and, after a short pause, 
draw a quick breath of air again--out and in con- 
tinually, in a rhythm that will gradually settle 
itself. If it is done properly, you will feel the 
Shooting becoming easier every day... The master 
attached so much importance to breathing out as 
slowly and: steadily as possible to the very end 
that, for better practice and control, he made 

us combine it with a humming note. Only when the 
note had died away with the last expiring breath 
were we allowed to draw air again.” 


DAISETZ SUZUKI, KOJI 1909-1929 by Mary Farkas 

In his American years 1897-1906, Daisetz Suzuki, 
koji, managed to absorb Chinese history and philos- 
ophy. By 'the time he got back to Japan in 1909, he 
was recognized as a scholar, author and lecturer, 
as well as translator. 

Suzuki had begun teaching English in 1889 at 
the Iida Primary School when he was nineteen. Now 
in 1909, when he was 39, he became the lecturer of 
English at the Peers*' School in Tokyo. The follow- 
ing year he was appointed a professor and contin- 
ued teaching there until 1921. In 1916 he was ap- 
pointed Dormitory Master and led a group of stu- 
dents on a tour of China. 

A student at the Peer's School in 1909, R. Narg- 
hara, in The Eastern Buddhist, 1967, having reread \ 
ten ess8ays Suzuki had written for the school bul- ; 


letin, noted: "'T was deeply reminded of his sin- 
cerity...He used to say that sincerity is the one 
thing to be observed at all cost... Indeed, it was 


with sincerity: that he had been guiding us in the 
right direction." 

Suzuki cared very much for: the younger genera- 
tion even then. In 1916 he said, "Tf the world con- 
S8Sisted merely of the younger generation, either 
paradise would be realized today, or the world ut- 
terly destroyed... The real educator should not... 
be inflexibly minded.” Without particularly think- 
ing about it or intending it, in teaching, he was 
"manifesting® one of the bodhisattva ideals, the 
first paramita, called: "giving." 

In 1916, he adopted Alan Masaru. I have no de- 
tails on this. 

On the "wisdom" s ide, being a busy schooltea- 
cher did not keep Suzuki from editing a magazine, 
Zendo, translating and writing articles on Zen 
Buddhism in the New East, translating Swedenborg 
into Japanese, and translat ing the major texts of 
Jodo Shinshu into English. The list of published 
works in English and Japanese was growing. In Au- 
gust, 1965, it had totaled more than one hundred 
volumes in Japanese and more than thirty in Eng- 
lish, and did not end even with his death. 

In 1921, Suzuki with his wife as co-editor be- 
gan The Eastern Buddhist, an "unsectarian journal 


of the Eastern Buddhist Society or Otani Universi- 
ty''--"devoted to an open and critical study of Ma- 
hayana Buddhism in all its aspects." 

I have taken most of the material in this "Note" 
from its memorial 1issue, Vol. IT, No. 1, August, 
1967. It is still going strong "'though interrupted 
by wars for some years!" 

The Eastern Buddhist was the first English lan- 
guage Buddhist magazine in Japan. An editorial 
avers: "It has been the product of Dr. Suzuki's 
ardent aspiration to make known to the peoples of 
the West the spiritual treasures of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, and it may be regarded as one of the most 
valuable products of his manifold activities." 

That same year, 1921, Suzuki moved to Kyoto: to 
take the chair of Professor of Buddhist Philosophy 
at Otani University. 

In 1927, when Suzuki was 5/, came the first 
Series of Essays in Zen Buddhism, published by 
Rider and Company, in England. 

The publication of the "Essays" (there were two 
more volumes in the thirties): was. the beginning of 
his career as the greatest interpreter of Zen and 
Japanese culture to the world. 


LATE MOUSE NEWS 

We regret to report that mice have again infil- 
trated the FZI. The count for the month is six. 
The last mouse deserves mention as it showed us a 
way that mice can be saved. 

During our last weekend of meditation, at lunch 
three of us were quietly eating our veggies in the 
office. Farkas happened to cast her eye over her 
mini-refrigerator and said to Tan, "I think there's 
a mouse in the trap on top of the refrigerator." 

Ian turned to look and said, 'T see it sitting 
on a plate. What do you want me to do with it?" 


"Perhaps we could get it to go outside." 

With one s8wift movement Ian had the mouse by 
the tail and was streaking to the front door. 
Josephine, who had been quietly finishing her meal, 
Saw the mouse at eye level, leaped up and ran off 
Screaming, as I tailed after Tan. 

Under a tree, the mouse was given a new lease 
on life. 
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SOYEN SHAKU=-DHYANA by Mary Farkas 

The Americanization of Zen started with the mes- 
sages of Soyen Shaku which, according to the Record 
of the World Parliament of Religions, were read a- 
loud by the chairman Dr. H.H. Barrows. Although the 
word Zen was not mentioned (it did appear in a brief 
note identifying. the author as a Rinzai Zen priest), 
the messages were by no means characteristic of the 
Nipponized Buddhism of the 90's, but rather an in- 
dividual reachout to what Soyen believed to be the 
rational religious thinkers of the Western world. 

Soyen had the previous year been taking the place 
of the /Z-year-old Kosen, his Zen teacher, as acting 
Chief Abbot of Engaku-jJi at a national survey of Ja- 
panese religion which had produced five volumes on 
"The Es8entials of Japanese Buddhism.*" These vol- 


umes, if they still lie mouldering on the shelves of 
Engaku-Jji's library, (if any), or Suzuki's, could 
shed light on the nature of his thought as compared 


with that of his less well-educated seniors and 
peers. What he taught the Japanese may have been 
quite different from what he proposed for Americans. 
What he taught the Russells, the wealthy Americans 
who invited him to teach in America at their home, 
is described in a letter of' Soyen's quoted by Rick 
Fields in "How the Swans Came to the Lake, " 

'Three times a day they (the family) practice Zen 
meditation, sing hymns ringing a hand bell, and 
have s imple meals with the accompaniment of Western 
music.'' Mrs. Alexander Russell was the first Amer- 
ican to begin koan study. She had previously *'tra- 
veled widely in the Orient, where (she once told a 
reporter) she had "studied all religions, taking 
what I think is best from each, '"' (without giving 
up Christianity). How much of her daily observa- 
tions remained after Soyen's departure does not ap- 
pear in the materials I have at hand. However, since 
Some of Mrs. Russells's ashes were interred near 
the tomb of Soyen Shaku at his personal temple in 
Kamakura, which I visited in Feb. 1956, it would 
Seem clear that her interest persisted. 


(concluded on last page) 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING Chap. VII #16 

Chih-t'ung was a native of An-feng, of Shu-chou. 
He was studying the Lankavatara Sutra. Although he 
repeated the recitation about one thousand times, 
he did not grasp the three bodies (trikaya) and 
the four intuitions of Buddha. 

He bowed to the Master and entreated him to 
expound the $S1gnificance. 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

A monk, whose name was Chih-t'ung, visited the 

Sixth Patriarch and asked a question. He said he 
had repeatedly recited the Lankavatara Sutra a 


thousand times and was unable to understand the 
three bodies and the four wisdoms of Buddha. 


These three bodies and four wisdoms are very im- 
portant in Buddhism, as is the importance of the 
triune body of Christ (Father, Son and Holy Ghost) * 
in Christianity. The triune body of Buddha is called 
the ""trikaya. " 

These three bodies and four wisdoms are the 
backbone of the theory of the Lankavatara Sutra, 
and though this monk had recited the Lankavatara 
Sutra one thousand times, he did not grasp the 
meaning of the three bodies or of the four wisdoms. 

The four intuitions, or wisdoms of Buddha are: 
1. Mirror-like, the consciousness of enlightenment. 
The great mirror, or the mirror of the sky. Space 
Itself has consciousness. We call it Great Mirror 
Wisdom. 2, Universal Wisdom. It means to know that 
which is alike, the human side of alaya conscious- 
ness. Samata is "sameness''—-my consciousness, your 
consciousness, everyone's consciousness--all are 
the same. The dew-drops are the same on the rose, 
the violet, the tulip--pure and apart from the 
flowers. It is identical consciousness throughout 
all forms and natures of beings. 3. Profound Ob-— 
Serving Wisdom. It means to know one's own mind. by 
iIntrospection. Human beings have this but animals 
do not; their consciousness is centered on objective 
existence and never comes back to self-conscious- 
ness. So they are not aware of their own existence, 
but human beings have this power; they have the 


*Actually, generally referred to in Christianity 
as three persons in one Godhead. 


ability to look into their own minds. 

When I was a novice, my name was Shigetsu, 
meaning "to point out the moon with one's finger." 
The novice doesn't look at the moon, but at the 
pointer (as a cat might). The sutra is the finger 
that points out something, yet most people look at 
the words and go no further. 

There was a monk who thought that, during an 
earthquake, he had a great chance to introspect 
Buddhism and that he would first drink some water 
and then go out of doors. The earthquake came and 
he went to the kitchen, drank, and then went out. 
After the earthquake he came back, went to the 
kitchen and 8aw that the glass of water was there 
but the bowl of soy sauce was empty. 

4, Perfecting Wisdom. It means the intuition 
to perform that which should be done. To practice 
this you must abandon your position. If you have 
Some Ppreconceived notion or conviction, you can- 
not act freely or see another's point of view. 

He bowed to the Master and entreated him to ex- 
pound the Significance. In ancient days, if a monk 
wished to ask a question of the Master, he bowed. 
No one would stand at the door and say, "hel- 
lo, oh hello!" Nor would he say, "Oh, by the way, 
I wish to know something. Can you tell me?" Some- 
times s|uch a one will come to my door. 


When I officiate at a ritual and bow as my tea- 
cher did, someone might say to me: "T don't care 
about the ritual, I want Reality!” This is like 
going to a restaurant and saying to the waiter, 
''T don't care for all of this silver and linen. 
Take it away and just bring me the meat," and the 
waiter 8aying, /'ITf you want meat, go'to a butcher 

The beautiful part of life is the ritualistic 
part. When the family comes and eats their dinner 
together, you would not snatch your food from the 
pot, you would put it on a plate, garnish it with 
greens and put beautiful silver and linen on the 
table with flowers in the center. This is a ritual. 
A wedding is ritual. A man and a woman do not 
marry on a street-corner, but go to a church for 
the ceremony. Dogs and cats have no ritual, 80 
human beings without ritual do not know the beauty 
of human life. They are savages. 
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BOOK NOTED by Bob Lopez 

Sokei-an said, "When you go to Japan, seeing 
Some of those monks practicing meditation,you can- 
not help laughing at them, they practice 80 stren- 
uously. Their faces look like the faces of Arhats.”" 

The art of "strenuous" practice,as exercised by 
the Japanese, is aptly illustrated in Robert Whit- 
ing's book, "'You Gotta Have Wa." Whiting's book de- 
tails the extraordinary cultural abyss that separ- 
ates Japanese "besuboru" from American baseball 
when big league American players are lured to Japan 
to play baseball in the Japanese clubs for large 
Sums of money. Under Japanese coaches, managers and 
club owners, American individualism and Japanese 
group harmony clash in a battle of hilarious mis- 
understandings, suspicion, hostility, and eyeball 
to eyeball confrontation on the Japanese baseball 
diamond. It's not a happy marriage. 

Americans with their free-wheeling emotlons and 
colorful language batter themselves against the un- 
yielding rocks of respect, unquestioning obedience 
to authority and self-effacement--the sacrificial 
maintenance of team spirit, unity and harmony (wa) 
—-and the utter s8eriousness of the entire enter- 
prise. Suishu Tobita, the "God of Baseball," said, 
"'Baseball is more than just a game. It has eternal 
value. Through it, one learns the beautiful and 
noble s8pirit of Japan." 

"Practice," "training"and"'saving face” are some 
of the hallmarks of the Japanese system--therefore 
they play a conservative game. "The average Japan- 
ese game 1s more like a board meeting at Mitsubi- 
shi than an athletic event. . . Managers in Japan are 
afraid to make quick decisions, because they are 
afraid of making a mistake. They have to discuss 
everything to death with their coaches before they 
make a move," says Whiting. American players find * 
it a tough road to travel with their idea of selft- 
responsibility and individual initiative. "Pract ice” 
and "training" are considered by the Americans an 
individual matter. They believe they themselves are 
responsible for their training and how best to go 
about it. In contrast, the Japanese ballplayer is 
never allowed to make his own decisions, and is 
coached, managed and told what to do in the min- 


utest detail by a cadre of authorities. All play- 
ers, without exception, are expected to put in 
grueling months of training, training, training, 
practice,practice, and more practice or until their 
arms fall off, along with a serious respect for 

an incredible number of rules and regulations on 
and off the field. This includes the regulation of 
Sexual relationships. Of couse, American ballplay- 
ers find it impossible. Why Americans want time 

off for personal reasons of any kind (weddings, 
deaths, etc.) the Japanese find hard to understand. 
To the Japanese everything is expected to be subor- 
dinated to the team and its welfare. Without the 
most ferocious training and practice, the Japanese 
believe one cannot achieve spiritual and physical 
perfection. "For Americans baseball is a job. For 
the Japanese it is a way of life,” says Whiting. 

Let Tobita and Kawakami explain : 

'The purpose of training is not health but the 
forging of the soul... born from strong practice. 
"To hit like a shooting star, to catch a ball be- 
yond one's capabilities...such beautiful plays are 
not the result of technique but the result of good 
deeds.. .made possible by a strong spiritual power. 
'Student baseball must be the baseball of self dis- 
cipline, or trying to attain the truth, just as in 
Zen Buddhism. It must be much more than just a hob- 
by. In many cases it must be a baseball of pain and 
a baseball practice of savage treatment. Only with 
the constant cultivation of tears, sweat and bleed- 
ing can a player secure his position as such.”" 

Whiting says "his system came to be known as 
shi no renshu (death training). 

Kawakami, the "God of Batting:" "Baseball is 
San . 

What does this olympian statement mean! 

M. Tamaki s8aid, "Someone asked (Stan Musial ) 
'How do you hit a spitball?" And he replied, 'On 
the dry side. ' 'Musial was joking but some people 
thought he was serious. They thought he was talking 
Zen.” 

Robert Whiting 's book, "You Gotta Have Wa" (Mac- 
millan), should be on the Zen students list or re- 
quired reading. 


SOYEN SHAKU (cont'd from first page) 

The "Sermons" didn't include anything about the 
formal practices of Japanese Buddhism. "An Invita- 
tion to Zazen'" had been written in Japanese in col- 


laboration with Suzuki in 1900, but it does not ap- 
pear to exist in English. What does appear is the 


article on dhyana in the "Sermons," from which the 
following is extracted. It bears. a remarkable re- 
semblance to dhyana-raJjah-yoga as described by 
Vivekananda and others. 

"'Dhyana literally means, in Sanskrit, , pacifica- 
tion, equilibration,or tranquillization,” but as re- 
1igious discipline it is rather self-examinat ion 
or introspection--a quiet inspection of one's own 
consciousness... it is the method or process that 
brings us finally to samadhi...perfect absorption, 
voluntary or involuntary...4 mind is sometimes sald 
to be in a state of samadhi when it identifies it- 
se]lf with the ultimate reason of existence and 1s 
only conscious of the unification.” 

"Dhyana is physiologically the accumulation of 
nervous energy; it is a sort of spiritual storage 
battery in which an enormous amount of latent force 
1s sealed,--a force which will, whenever demand 
is made, manifest itself with tremendous potency. 
(When my grandmother was studying yoga by corres- 
pondence in the early part of the century, they 
called it charging the body batteries.) 

Reference is made to the Chandradipa-samadhl 
Sutra as giving the regulations of this practice. 
Perhaps Soyen learned it in southeast Asia during 
his years as a monk there. 

He cautions that Buddhist dhyana has nothing to 
do with abstraction or hypnotization. 'What it pro- 
poses to accomplish is to make our consciousness 
realize the inner reason of the universe which a- 
bides in our minds...to make us acquainted with 
the most concrete and withal the most universal 
fact of life.. .Buddhists through dhyana endeavor 
to reach the bottom of things and there to grasp 
with their own hands the very life of the universe, 
which makes the sun rise in the morning, makes the 
bird cheerfully sing in the balmy spring breeze, 
and also makes the biped called man hunger for love, 
righteousness, liberty, truth and goodness. In 
dhyana. . . there is nothing abstract, nothing dry 
as a bone and old as a corpse, but all animation, 
all activity, and eternal revelation. "' 
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The beautiful smile on the face of Michael Stevens was 
captured by Bob Lopez, who took his camera with him to 
the printers who do Zen Notes, Dependable Service, 175 
Fifth Avenue, NY,NY 10010, 212-533-7560. They really live 
up to their name. No matter how complicated our small 
run is, or how busy the place is, Michael first gives 
his concentrated look at our stuff, then a real try at 
getting the effect he knows we hope for. But his smile 
—-—-no thousand words could describe that. Thanks a mil- 
lion for Dependable Service, each and everyone. 

Mary Farkas & Bob Lopez 


MANHATTAN ZEN — DECEMBER 31,1989 by Mary Farkas 

At about 10 A.M. TI dropped in at the Doral Hotel to 
have toast and coffee in their horse room on the main 
floor only to be told to take the self-service eleva- 
tor to the tenth floor. In the elevator were three 
Japanese who had apparently just arrived but quickly 
found how to operate the mechanism without help. 

Pleased with this as they prepared to get off at 
their floor, the last one turned to me and courteous- 
ly s8aid, "Good morning.” I nodded and replied, "Ko 
nichi wa." Quick as a wink, like a- cowboy drawing a 
gun, he pulled back his left coat sleeve and pointed 
to a much used digital watch. It was New Year's day 
in Japan. With big smiles, we bowed and separated. 


Happy: New Year! Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 


RAJA YOGA by Mary Farkas 

According to Swami Rama, in the Himalayan In- 
stitutre News; 'The term Raja yoga was first used 
Dy Swaml Vivekananda...this yoga is called Royal 
voga because, unlike other systems of yoga, which 
are vague, this one 1s precise and systematic. 
RaJa yoga was set ftorth by Patanjali in the Yoga 
Sutras around 200 B.C.”" (Winter 1990). 

In "Raja Yoga," comprised of several lectures 
to classes in New. York (published by the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, 1930), Swami Vivekananda says: 
'All the different steps in Yoga are intended to 
take us scilentifically to the super-consctious 
state, or samadhi...every man must, eventually, 
get to that state, and that state is religion... 
L1ving religions, includine Buddhism, are based 


fy 


- 


upon experience. Vivekananda declared further 
that ...no man can be religious unless he has 
experienced the same perceptions himself.” By 
concentrating the mind upon the mind, he states, 
yogins cultivate their power to penetrate their 
"own innermost secrets... in order to reach the 
SUPer COuSClousness in a sclentitic manner we 
have to pass through these various steps. . . The 
three--Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi. . . together 
are called Samyana... This meditative state 1s 
the highest state of existence...The other yogas 
that we read and hear of do not deserve to be 
ranked with the excellent Mahayoga in which the 
Yogi finds himselt and the whole universe as God. 


fy 


Believe nothing, they say, until you can ftind 


it out for yourself. Be your own master. Then, 
maintaining your balance, master the whole uni- 
verse--control the whole of nature. "The end and 
aim of all science is to find the unity, the One 
out of which the manifold is being manufactured, 
that One existing as many. * 

These words appear after the title page: 

"Each soul is potentially divine. 

"The goal is to manifest this divinity within, 
by controlling nature, external and internal. 

'Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic 
control, or philosophy, by one, or more, or all 
of these--and be free. 

"This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or 
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The beautiful smile on the face of Michael Stevens was 
captured by Bob Lopez, who took his camera with him to 
the printers who do Zen Notes, Dependable Service, 175 
Fifth Avenue,NY,NY 10010,212-533-7560. They really live 
up to their name. No matter how complicated our small 
run is, or how busy the place is, Michael first gives 
his concentrated look at our stuff, then a real try at 
getting the effect he knows we hope for. But his smile 
—-—-no thousand words could describe that. Thanks a mil- 
lion for Dependable Service, each and everyone. 

Mary Farkas & Bob Lopez 


MANHATTAN ZEN — DECEMBER 31,1989 by Mary Farkas 

At about 10 A.M. I dropped in at the Doral Hotel to 
have toast and coffee in their horse room on the main 
floor only to be told to take the self-service eleva- 
tor to the tenth floor. In the elevator were three 
Japanese who had apparently Jjust arrived but quickly 
found how to operate the mechanism without help. 

Pleased with this as they prepared to get off at 
their floor, the last one turned to me and courteous- 
ly 8aid, "Good morning." I nodded and replied, "Ko 
nichi wa." Quick as a wink, like a cowboy drawing a 
gun, he pulled back his left coat sleeve and pointed 
to a much used digital watch. It was New Year's day 
in Japan. With big smiles, we bowed and separated. 


Happy New Year! Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 


RAJA YOGA by Mary Farkas 
According to Swami Rama, in the Himalayan In- 
Stitute News: 'The term Raja yoga was first used 
by Swami Vivekananda...this yoga is called Royal 
voga because, unlike other systems of yoga, which 
are vague, this one is precise and systematic. 
Raja yoga was set forth by Patanjali in the Yoga 
Sutras around 200 B.C." (Winter 1990). 
In "Raja Yoga,” comprised of several lectures 
to clasSes in New York (published by the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, 1930), Swami Vivekananda says : 
'All the different steps in Yoga are intended to 
take us sScilentifically to the super-conscious 
State, or samadhi...every man must, eventually, 
get to that state, and that state is religion... 
L1ving religions, including Buddhism, are based 


upon experience. Vivekananda declared further 
'y 
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that '...no man can. be religious unless he has 
experienced the same perceptions himself.” By 
concentrating the mind upon the mind, he states, 
yogins cultivate their power to penetrate their 
"own innermost secrets... in order to reach the 
SUPer COnSClousness in a scilentitic manner we 
have to pass through these various steps. . . The 
three--Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi. .. together 
are called Samyana. . . This meditative state is 
the highest state of- existence.. . The other yogas 
that we read and hear of do not deserve to be 
ranked with the excellent Mahayoga in which the 
Yogi finds himself and the whole universe as God." 

Bel ieve nothing, they say, until you can ftind 
it out for yourselft. Be your own master. Then, 
maintaining your balance, master the whole uni- 
verse--control the whole of nature. "The end and 
aim of all sclience is to find the unity, the One 
out of which the manifold is being manufactured, 
that One existing as many," 

These words appear after the title page: 

"Each soul is potentially divine. 

"The goal is to manifest this divinity within, 
by controlling nature, external and internal. 

"Do .this either by work, or worship, or psychic 
control, or philosophy, by one, or more, or all 
of these--and be free. 

"This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or 


dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or 
forms, are but secondary details." 


THE EIGHT STEPS OF RAJA YOGA 

1) Yama--non-killing, truthfulness, non-steal- 
ing, continence, and non-receiving of any gitts. 

2) Niyama--cleanliness, contentment, authority, 
study, and self-surrender to God. 

3) Asana--posture. Exercises to be done every 
day until higher states are reachable... The basic 
posture: Hold the spinal column free, sitting 
erect, holding the three parts, the chest, neck 
and head in a straight line. Let the whole weight 
of the body be supported by the ribs. 

4) Pranayama=--control of Prana. 

5) Pratyahara--restraint of the senses from 
their objects. | 

6) Dharana--fixing the mind on a spot. 

7) Dhyana--meditation, 

8) Samadhi--superconsciousness. 


(THE PATRIARCH'S TEACHING=-cont'd from last page) 

So this means that to be saved, one becomes 
Avalokiteshvara and awakens. This physical human 
being (yourself) is changed from impure to pure. 
That is the transformation. You must not misunder- 
stand this or you will fall into a terrible pit 
and will not be able to come out. Each human be- 
ing 1s Avalokiteshvara. 

If you Speak about the three bodies as unrela- 
ted to your or1g91inal nature, they are bodies with- 
out knowledge. That 1s, they are only bodies 
carved in stone. Avalokiteshvara is unrelated to 
YOu . 

If you apprehend the $s1gnificance of the three 
bodies, you will realize the non-existence of your 
own Self. Dharmakaya is essential nature. Sambho- 
gakaya is present consciousness, and Nirmanakaya 
1s performance. 

Religion is not yet dead--it is living. But 
It takes a real teacher to speak the real gospel. 

When you understand the existence of the three 
bodies, you will not find yourself any more; your 
sge]lf will have gone elsewhere. 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

DHY ANA-RAJA=-Y OGA-SAMADHI The reader of the su- 
tras always comes to this word, which is very impor- 
tant in the Zen school. Dhyana means Zen. Raja means 
King. Yoga means unity. Samadhi means complete uni- 
ty, to possess all at once. In meditation the med1i- 
tator makes complete unity with all-Dharma, the 
world of the highest law. 

There are many types of samadhi. In the Avatam- 
saka many names of samadhi are given. When you do 
Something in concentration, forgetting self-con- 
Sclousness, it 1s samadhi. 

Samadhi is explained in several different ways. 
There 1s one way that is very handy. It gives you a 
clear idea of samadhi. A horseman enters samadhi 
when he forgets himselt upon the horpe and forgets 
the horse beneath him. Upon the horse there is no 
man and beneath the man there is no horse. The mind 
of the horse 1s the mind of the,man. The mind of 
the man is the mind of the horse. In yoga-samadhi 
the horseman attains this knack. 

[ don't know how Hindus explain yoga, but from 
the Buddhist standpoint, it is complete unity, each 
with the other. Yoga embraces many different mean- 
inzs. When a llion-dancer dances like a lion and his 
mind becomes a lion in a human body he realizes the 
lion's complete mind. This is, the famous so0-called 
'Lion's Samadhi.” In koan study when you become the 
Sailing boat, you are in the samadhi of the sailing 
boat. But when you say "'sailing boat” and think it 
is outside you, you are not in samadhi with the 
Sailing boat yet. The boat is you. It is the same 
with the mountain and the pillbox. When you say 
''pillbox" as an object you are not that pillbox yet. 

A magician came to Japan when I was a boy. Using 
a cloth, moving it with his hand, he created the 
vision of a running white horse. We all saw the 
white cloth, but no one could deny there was a 
white horse there. Then he began to move his hands 
and feet, and he became a horse; mind and body were 
those of a horse. Everyone forgot the real pheno- 
mena, 80 there was a horse. They do this in yoga- 
Samadhi . 

A Hindu magician also came to Tokyo and performed 
the act of creating fire. I didn't see it, but IT was 


told he stood on the stage with nothing in his hand 
and created fire. Of course there was-no fire, but 
by his movements he created the illusion of fire. 
So this yoga-samadhi can be adapted to the art of 
actors, mus1icians, painters, sculptors. But it is 
very difficult to get into samadhi. We learn how 

to get into samadhi by meditation. 

There was a famous artist, Taigcado, who was a 
naturalist. He sketched the outside. He was always 
In samadhi from morning to evening. When he was 
traveling on horseback he kept his pencil in his 
hand and drew. Never scratching out a line, his 
pencil always moved and he left that twisted line, 
accepting everything naturally. In his painting he 
learned to enter samadhi. He would mix ink and wa- 
ter and, making dashes, create beautiful woods and 
water. This type of art is very different from 
Western art, but no one can deny that in those dots 
and lines there are woods and water. I was crazy 
about Taigado when I was young, and said I would 
be like him. 

But these samadhis are not rajJa-yoga-samadhi. 
Buddha 's samadhi embraces all the universe. He is 
not inside the world, he is not outside the world, 
he is the world--he possesses the tridhatu at once! 
Kamadhatu is the world of activity. Kama means 'do;" 
it 1s active. It 1s the world of desire, but this 
can all be reduced to "do." Rupadhatu can be reduced 
to "be." For arupadhatu TI fail to find English words. 
There is no word in Chinese or English but "non- 
being." It is neither "do" nor "be." It is not neg- 
ative either. It is arupadhatu. In samadhi Buddha 
pos88esses these three worlds at this moment and 
this is called raja-yoga in the Zen school. TI have 
heard many queer explanations about this raja-yoga 
in many sects, but when once one has experienced 
this, to explain it is not so0 hard. But to get the 
best of it, do not call it by any name. It 1s the 
first state, "'non-being." The second state is "to 
be.” The third state is "to do." This is dhyana- 
raja-yoga-samadhi. Dhyana-raqja-yoga-samadhi is 
Buddhism. 

DO PLEASE NOTE. The renew s1lips are the only bills 
we Send. Try to give $5. We ended the decade $101.38 
short. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH"'S TEACHING Chap. VII #17 

The Master Said: "The pure Dharmakaya Si1gnifies 
YOUr essSential nature. The perfect Sambhogakaya 
S1gnifies your intrinsic wisdom and the million 
Ni rmanakayas $S1gnify your- performance of life. 

If you Speak about the three bodies as unrelated 
to your original nature, they are bodies without 
knowledge. If you have apprehended the $S1gnifli- 
cance of the three bodies, you will realize the 
non-ex1stence of your own self, but you will find 
YOUr true Self clearly in the four states of 
awakened wisdom. 

"L1Sten to' me as T recite this ode.” 

SOKEI-AN SAYS 

The Master said: "The pure Dharmakaya Signifies 
YOUr essential nature. Dharmakaya is the body of 
the law. In this sense, the body itself is law-- 
the first law of the universe. There are three 
essential laws through time and space: inmaculate, 
natural, and human. 

Why do I call this first law "immaculate?" 
Because we cannot express this law by form, by 
word, or by all the existences in the world. But 
the law exists without being perceived by the hu- 
man mind. $So it is the innaculate law, this Dhar- 
makaya . 

When the ancient Christians said that God ex- 
ists outside the universe they could not conceive 
of God existing within. The human mind cannot mea- 
Sure the immaculate existence of God; we can only 
measure inside, so we put God outside. Today, 
Science says that there is no outs ide, but phil- 
osophy says that what we cannot perceive is out- 
Side the universe, and we cannot deny that things 
do exist outside of human knowledge. It is Dharma- 


kaya, pure Dharmakaya. Why is it pure? Because It is 


not blended with human mind. It is the first Law. 


The perfect Sambhogakaya $S1i1gnifies your 1ntrins1ic 


wisdom and the million N1rmanakayas $S1gnify your 


performance of life. The second law is like the human 
mind. It is mind itself that pervades and penetrates 
all directions at once, vibrating throughout the uni- 


verse. Now it is here, then there--at the same time. 
In modern terms,it exists fourth-dimensionally. So 
the human mind is the second law, mind itseltf. 


AC 


As to the third law, take a young baby. When it $ 
is born, it does not know the first law--but it 

knows the second law--"Wa-a-ah." It tries to rule 
the mother by the second law, but the mother asks 
him to obey the third law. As he grows up, he re- 
alizes that he must live by the third law. The 
third law makes harmony. It has direction; it 

goes to the east but cannot go west, like the "one- 
way street" in New York. When a stranger visits 

New York sometimes a policeman says, "A New York 
horse knows the traffic rules better than you do." 

To sum up: the first law is essential nature-- 
Immaculate, pure, omnipresent, omipotent Dharma- 
kaya. 

The second law is the perfect Sambhogakaya, 
your intrinsic wisdom. Through this second law, 
you will understand the first law. You will say, 
"Oh God, how can my prayer be accepted through 
this representative of God?" The answer is Sambho- 
kaya, your own intrinsic wisdom which cannot be 
created by your - om effort. This was in God (the 
first law) and now it is in me. I follow this. The 
Sambhogakaya consciousness stands between Dharma- 
kaya and Nirmanakaya. 

The Nirmanakaya is the body that transforms it- 
-Self. The transformation comes from the inside of 
each person. 

The bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara transforms him- 
self into thousands of different bodies to work 
his salvation. He transforms himself into the body 
of a woman to save the woman; he transforms him- 
self into the body of the king to save the king; 
he transforms himself into the body of a beggar 
to save the beggar. Avalokiteshvara throws himself 
into the gutter and transforms himself into the 
one who is lying in the gutter, to save that one 
and to hold him up. All these manifest his way of 
deliverance. 

Many misunderstand these words. They think sav- 
ing a beggar means becoming a beggar, or saving a 
street women means becoming a prostitute. The trans- 
formation of Avalokiteshvara means that he does not 
ask a Buddhist teacher or a Christian priest to do 


it for him. He does it himselt. 
(concluded on fourth page) 
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Burial by James E. Shapiro 

There are certain times in your life that you 
Suddenly find yourself in a position where you 
never expected to be and yet there you are. I'd 
known for a long time as my father moved into his 
elghties and s lowly grew weaker that eventually 
ne would die. There were more than a few close 
calls and hospital stays. And yet on the day 
before he died I realized in spite of the pro- 
tess8lonal optimism of the doctors that it would 
be very S00n. Someone had to do. the practical 
thing since the dead must be disposed of, can- 
not stay with us. I was sitting on a sunny Sunday 
afternoon in a small office at Campbell's Funeral 
Home looking at the shadowy figures on the street 
through gauzy curtains, hearing traffic sounds, 
gazing repetitively at the polished lamp base-- 
all the phenomena of that moment pouring in 
through the gateways of the skull, thinking that 
I now had to transact business about something 
which although human, messy, mysterious and un- 
predictable, is also part of the world of affairs. 
I didn't ask to be there, I didn't particularly 
want to be there and yet there I was. I felt a 
twinge at planning to bury someone who was at 
that moment a few blocks away, still breathing. 
[ remember thinking if I just waited long enough 
life would provide more such moments in the order 
of well-here-we-are. There's no good or bad 
emotion about such things; just recognition. 

In a way life is just details. I'd had to go 
back into the hospital room after leaving my 
dead father there because I'd forgotten something. 
He was wrapped in a plastic winding sheet and al- 
though the form was reasonably obscured, the 
lanky bones of his tall frame were indisputably 
his all the same, instantly familiar. I knew well 
the two nurses who had this last duty. There was 
the grit noise of gauze tape being ripped and I 
looked at the plump dark hand of the nurse from 
Jamaica and the way it rested with easy famil- 
iarity on his |shin. But it was intensely inter- 
esting. When you have loved Someone, there 18s 
nothing that happens to them that could not be 
of interest. I had to remind myself that it 1s 


okay to be wrapped in plastic when you can no 
longer breathe. The velocity of death seems down- 
ward and sideways. It is as if measurable the in- 
stant it begins. 

"Where would you like the burial to take place?” 

A natural enough question from the startlingly 
bald, red-faced young man $80 handsomely turned out 
across the table. I wondered vaguely if he were a 
Zen devotee. It was hard to shake a clinging selt- 
consciousness about our friendly, businesslike 
tone. I Just knew my father would have wanted to 
be buried, not burned into ash. It didn't matter 
and yet the decision once made was not the type 
you can change later. 

"Can we bury him on his own land, on his prop- 
erty upstate?" 

The funeral director drew a discouraging face. 
It meant months of red tape, applications for a 
zoning variance, possible disappointment, the body 
held in cold storage like a redundant fur coat. 

''Is there a cemetery in that town?" 

Ah, yes! 1 remembered the Evergreen Cemetery. 
My brother, sister and I: had often passed by there 
as children, looking in through the black iron 
palings at the grove of shadow and sunlight and 
the old white stones from another century of 
earlier farm families. Mr. H. got out his blue 
directory, tapped discreetly on the touch tone 
phone, fell into the fluid exchange among the 
colleagues of death. Did we want our condo for 
eternity to be single or a family-sized unit! 

I hesitated, almost stammered. I had not come 
to settle my affairs that afternoon. Could I 
get back to him a little later? But certainly. 
The 8o0licitude of everyone, the ample and 
pacific oil that money willk spread before 

one's passage through the waves--my small world 
had expanded. 

Other considerations. We walked through the 
showroom with various caskets open, their gauze 
linings stretched with the humorless lines of 
a starched European window. A simple wood casket 
raw with pine smell? No such things. This one 
was fine, Mr. T. said, but remember the hinge 
was metal, hence not acceptable at an orthodox 


c—_ 
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Jewish ceremony. I shrugged in a cavalier way. 
I felt there was nothing in this opera I could not 
so0lve. 

And of course the vault? I felt it was okay to 
show ignorance. 

"What is a vault?" I asked mildly. The law, it 
Seems, requires since 1985 in New York State that 
all coffins be placed in a concrete vault. That 
maneuver forestalls settling for some long period, 
perhaps avoids problems with the water table. 

It seemed unhealthy to put someone in an airless 
box but it was a fixed price and the scale plaster 
model daubed in gold looked--well, like a box with 
a 1id. Who could argue against the Legislature? 

The next day my father died. Now plans were 
to be made final and the three children traveled 
upstate to inspect the gravesite. Space for new- 
comers was on a raw stretch of land. My sister 
was miserable at the lack of trees, the banality 
of the scene, the nearby shack. We had 
to decide within two hours what to do since the 
best sites were long ago chosen and others were 
barred to those not of brethren religions. They 
had to thaw the ground for 24 hours with aypro- 
pane heater to cut through the frozen ground. 

We went off for a |sudden lunch nearby and 
talked it over. My brother caught fire, made 
calls to the town clerk, sobbed, made more 
calls and suddenly clinched it. Most unusually 
the town of Pine Plains had no zoning; a man 
can be buried on his own land without a vault. 
We finished lunch with renewed appetite. 

Now 'the local funeral director came out to 
the family property. We all tramped through the 
gnow to the g8ecluded spot we had picked out. 

"Let's have Daddy near but not oppressively 
near," I'd 8aid like an authoritative landscaper. 
When all are tired, the conviction of the addled 
1s enough to carry. 

"Now which way are you cutting the grave?” 
the funeral man asked. "It's customary to have 
the head in: the east to greet the rising sun 
and the feet in the west." 

We children looked at each other. What century 


was this anyway? Again I spoke. 


"Well, my father commuted north and south s0 
let's have his head north and his feet south. It's 
the s8ame way he slept in his bedroom." 

Made sense to my brother and sister. The funeral 
man was upset. 'Twasn't customary, he said in his 
upstate way. His face was grave at our violation of 
the norms but he could find no chink in our Jubi- 
lantly determined faces. 

Next we hired a local man with a backhoe. All 
would be ready and on time he promised when we 
returned with the body. 

In fact, two days later we were all sitting in 
cars traveling in a drenching rain following the 
hearse on the highway north. At last as we swung 
off the Taconic, I took the lead in my rusty car. 
The skies had lightened a bit. Up off the local 
two-lane blacktop onto the unmarked back road, 
the familiar white house coming into view, a few 
neighbors standing by their cars. We all jumped 
out. My brother and I with masculine fondness 
for machines and things that happened to the land 
hurried over to the grave site. 


_- 


"Sorry," said the young tractor operator. "Ve 
hit shale rock. Could only get about two foot 
down . "' 


Several of us stood toeing tossed lumps of 
earth and fragments of s|shale. A rough but 
absurdly shallow crater had been hewn out. There 
was no way to jam a coffin in there. Maybe where- 
ever we dug we would hit |hale. I could see the\ 
afternoon spent tearing the earth up, darkness 
coming and my father still waiting, unburied. 
Meantime the mourners stood, pale faces, white 
breath, sad and uneasy at the edge of the 
dripping woods. When you are family it's easier 
--there isn't time to linger. 

My brother and I roamed around and then down 
by the garden where he had spent so many hours. 
We thought we sensed a spot right between two 
o1d apple trees right where they shower tart 
fruit onto the ground every September. The back- 
hoe, cheerfully unselfconscious, gutted the quiet, 
Jolted over the ground and positioned itself. 

The steel teeth of the draw bucket :scudded over 
the frozen earth, scratching without effect. 


Over and over the tines kept tearing until fin- 
ally sod came free. For ten powerful minutes the 
bucket dipped and rose. Until you stand at the 
edge of a s8ix-foot deep hole, you cannot appre- 
ciate. how profoundly deep it seems as a place 

to be hugged by the earth. When the engine $shut 
down, the only sound was melted groundwater pid- 
dling over the edge. Next to me stood George T., 
local magistrate and sheriff over the years. 

I've married 'em and buried "em and thrown 
'em in jail,” he was telling me a little earlier. 
I've dong Sr.” 

Now no one was talking. We looked down in our 
various ways with our various thoughts at the 
Severed roots and the 19th century opening for a 
19th century man. Earth on wood, eventually earth 
on bone. 

"Appropriate," my sister had said, "that since 
he studied bones, his bones should go back into 
the s8oil.” 

Once I chided my father about his filthy hands 
one morning as he was gardening, just looking for 
a way to Tease. 

"Well, it all goes back to dirt anyway, 80 what 
does it matter?” he said. 

Strong as a person's presence is s0 is their 
subsequent disappearance. All this activity, all 
the thoughts, all the different people with their 
different ways they continued to express right on 
the lip of it all, was quite interesting but it 
was Secondhand to something else. It wasn't 
enough to do what we were doing, it didn't even 
matter but it felt good all the same. It was the 
best we could do. No way to solve these things, 
Just handle them. 

So some of the men laid down the planks and 
two-by-fours, gray wood that had been used often 
for s8uch things. Two black straps to let the 
casket settle way down there. My brother and I 
went last on shoveling in dirt. I had vowed that 
Tom and I would fill in the whole thing. Well, it 
was Just an idea. People had to go to the funeral 
lunch and they were cold. I gave up on my Shovel 
and stepped back. My brother kept shoveling but 


he's not used to this Dr. Harry = Shapiro, 


kind of work either. Those 
low inland clouds were 
racing and the light had 
altered. 
Part of you stays be- 
hind in the grave,gets 
mixed in with the dirt and 
the darkness packed in 
below our feet,so it was 
natural as we drove 8s low- 
ly down the hill to stop 
and look over at the yel- 
low backhoe and want very 
much to s|stay for a long 
time in that chilly at- 
ternoon and forget about 
everything else that had 
to be. dene. There are not 
such luxuries in this 
life 80 I pushed down on 
the accelerator and sud- 
denly we were gone. 
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American Museum of Natural History, 1979 


Dr. Harry Lionek Shapiro 


So he stopped, too. 


By ERIC PACE 


Dr. Harry Lionel Shapiro, an anthro- 
pologist and former curator at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
died on Sunday at Lenox Hill Hospital, 
where he was admitted Dec. 23. He was 
87 years old and lived in Manhattan. 

He was known as an authority on 
physical anthropology, the study of the 
biological evolution of humankind. 

He also came to be considered the 
dean of forensic anthropologists. These 
are anthropologists who do work for 
the criminal-justice System and the 
military, notably in $studying such 
human remains as bones, teeth and 
hair. 

Dr. Shapiro was concurrently c. >ir- 
man of the anthropology department at 
the museum and curator of physical 
anthropology there from 1942 until he 
retired in 1970 after 44 years on its 
Staff. He was also a professor of an- 
thropology at Columbia University, | 
from 1943 to 1974. 

He served as president of the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association in 
1948, of the American Ethnological 
Society in 1942 and 1943, and of the 
American Eugenics Society from 1956 
to 1963. 


Influence on Scholars 


The current president of the An- 
thropological Association, Prof. Jane 
E. Buikstra of the University of Chi- 
cago, Said yesterday that Dr. Shapiro 
*did Seminal work in physical and fo- 
rensic anthropology, and he influenced 
a number of today's scholars in those 
fields.” 

**He was well known for his breadth 
of interest and his active pursuit of new 
anthropological knowledge,” Professor 
Buikstra $aid. 

He carried out studies on Subjects 
like the effect of world migrations, the 
influence of environment on race and 
the effects of inbreeding on popula- 
tions. 


Early in his career, he attracted at- 
tention with a genetic study of the ra- 
cially mixed descendants of Polyne- 
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Anthropologist, Dies at 87 


Sian women and of some participants 
in the 1789 mutiny on board the British 
naval vessel the Bounty. Those muti- 
neers founded a colony on Pitcairn Is- 
land in the South Pacific. 

After returning from a visit to the is- 
land in 1935, Dr. Shapiro reported: 
**The Pitcairn Islanders show no ill ef- 
fects of several generations of inter- 
marriage. They are taller, and at least 
in Some respects appear to be better 
developed physically, than either the 
English or the Polynesian races.” 

Later, he worked out the theme of, 
and Supervised the preparation of, the 
museum's Hall of the Biology of Man, 
whose first section opened in 1961. 

At the time, an editorial in The New 
York Times said the hall was the new- 
est thing of value in this city,” Showing 
*through the most modern museum 


A museum 
curator, he also 
helped identity 
murder victims. 


techniques, the evolution and biology of 
this fellow we know $so much about and 
yet $0 little.” The hall is now being 
renovated and is to reopen late in 1992. 

His other work at the museum in- 
cluded designing and overseeing its 
centennial exibition, titled **Can Man 
Survive?”* It opened in 1969 and was on 
view at the museum for two years. - 

Dr. Shapiro did much field work, in- 
cluding more than a dozen scientifie s0- 
journs in the Polynesian Islands. His 
Scientific labors also took him else- 
where around Asia and to other areas 
ranging from Alaska to Spain, the Do- 
minican Republic to New Zealand. 

Over the decades, he often helped the 
office of the Chief Medical Examiner of 
New York City in identifying the re- 
mains of murder victims. 


et, of Manhattan; two sons, James, also 


Soon after World War II, as a consult- 
ant to the United States Graves Regis- 
tration Command, he set up a system 
of identifying unknown war dead that 
has been widely used. 

He was born on March 19, 1902, in 
Boston, the son of Jacob Shapiro and 
Rose Clemens Shapiro. He graduated 
magna cum laude from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1923. He went on to earn a mas- 
ter's degree in 1925 and a Ph.D. — in 
physical anthropology — in 1926, both 
from Harvard University, serving as a 
tutor there in 1925 and 1926. 

He joined the museum staff in 1926 
and was assistant curator in the an- 
thropology department until 1931. He 
was asSOciate curator from then until 
1942. 

Long after he retired in 1970, Dr. 
Shapiro continued to come to his office 
at the museum. He also lectured on its 
behalf. 

His writings included the books *'The 
Heritage of the Bounty: The Story of 
Pitcairn Island Through Six 
Generations” (1936); *Migration and 
Environment,”” a study' of physical 
changes in Japanese immigrants to 
Hawaii and their descendants (1939) ; 
**Aspects of Culture”' (1956), and *©'The 
Jewish People: A Biological History”' 
(1960). He also edited **'Man, Culture 
and Society” (1956), a collection of an- 
thropological essays. 

Over the years, Dr. Shapiro was a i<1-/ 
low of the National Academy of Sci-! 
ences and of the American Academy of' 
Arts and Sciences, a director of the 
Louise Wise Services and the Field 
Foundation, and a member of many 
Scholarly organizations. He won sev- 
eral awards for his work. 

He married Janice Sandler in 1938. 
She died in 1962. 

He is Survived by a daughter, Harri- 


of Manhattan, and Thomas, of Gaith- 
ersburg, Md.. and two grandchildren. 
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THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH"'S TEACHING Chap. VII #18 

"Your own nature possesses the three bodies. 

When you are enlightened 

Your own nature becomes the four wisdoms . 
Without transcending the realm 

Of Seeing and hearing 

You ascend aloft to the state of Buddha. 
Thus I have expounded the $S1gnificance 
Of the bodies and of the wisdoms for you. 
You must believe my word 

And not be deluded any longer. 

Do not follow those who are always 
Pursuing learning, 

But find the one who 15s yourself. 

That 1s the one who preaches Bodhi all 
Day long." 

Again Chih-t*"ung entreated the Master and ques- 
tioned thus: "May IT be permitted to 11sten to your 
exposition of the four wisdoms?" 

The Master answered: "If you have apprehended 
the s1gnificance of the three bodies, the meaning 
of the four wisdoms should be clear. Why Should 
you ask questions about 1t?" 

SOKEI-AN SAYS 

I have been translating this Zen scripture called 
"The Record of the Sixth Patriarch®” for about two 
years now. First I read my translation to you, then 
I give you my commentary. 

Starting from Bodhidharma, who went to China 
from India in the sixth century, the Sixth Patri- 
arch, Hui-neng, was the sixth generation in the Zen 
lineage. He lived during the T'ang dynasty. In his 
lifetime he answered many questions asked by many 
monks. 

This part is a dialogue between the Sixth Patri- 
arch and a young monk called Chih-t "ung. Chih-t 'ung 
had recited the Lankavatara Sutra about a thousand 
times, yet he did not understand the significance 
of the three bodies and the four wisdoms of Buddha. 

First the Patriarch answered his question about 
the three bodies--the triune body of Buddha, which 
1s analogous to the trinity of Christianity; then 
he asked about the four wisdoms. The Master answered 
him in the form of an ode, a |short poem. This poem 
Should have been translated into rhythm and rhyme, 


but I was afraid of losing the meaning, so I trans- 
lated it into prose. 

YOUr own nature possesses the three bodies. The 
three bodies are Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya and Nir- 
manakaya . 

Dharmakaya is the body that is omnipresent; it 
pervades endless space. Or, you can say that it has 
no space and no time; it is beyond space and time. 

However, don't think that "omnipresent" is like 
the omnipresence of a cat. When I first came to New 
York and would go to the restaurants and delicates- 
Sens in the neighborhood where I was living, there 
was always a black cat. Even when I would go home 
at night, the "omnipresent" black cat would be at 
my dOOFrF. 

Here, omnipresent means the timeless, spaceless 
state--a state which we cannot experience with our 
tive senses, but which our intuition apprehends. 
According to western philosophy, the spaceless and 
timeless state cannot be understood with empirical 
knowledge; only with transcendental knowledge can it 
be understood immediately. If you have not proved 
this yet, you should do s0. 

Sambhogakaya is this consciousness. It is a sec- 
ret state; you do not need to use any apparatus to 
apprehend it; your consciousness knows it immed1i- 
ately. To know and to be conscious of this state 1s 
called "the state of Buddha.” Sambhogakaya is the 
consciousness that 1s the center of all unity. 

When I was young, I worked hard to find my own 
consciousness. Everyone said, "You have it, 80 why 
ask 80 much about it?” I tried hard to understand 
the nature of this consciousness, thinking that it 
was somewhere very deep=--s0 big and so remote that 
it wasn't even consciousness. But consciousness is 
very clear. when you truly find it--not remote at all. 

Nirmanakaya is the body of transformation. Ac- 
cording with your thoughts, you transform yourself 
from devil. to angel, from demon to preta, from ash- 
ura'to deva--you go from heaven to hell in a moment. 

Watch your mind and you will realize (in accor- 
dance with your karma) these transformations. You 
must understand that your mental body is reincarna- 
ting every moment. If you want to find the law of 
the universe, find it through the mental activity 


of your mind. 

Modern science tells us of the proton, electron 
and 80 on. But the Buddha discovered 2500 years 
ago that this body is a microcosm of the macrocosm. 
And now modern sclence tells us that in every atom 
there is a solar system. This body is an extension 
of the mind. When you change your facial expressions 
and body postures, and the gestures of your hands-- 
you are in transformation--every moment . 

This is my commentary on the three bodies. The 
three bodies are in the mind of everyone. It is not 
necessary to acquire the Buddha's three bodies be- 
cause you already possess them. 

When you are enlightened, your own nature becomes 
the four wisdoms. Jnana is translated by the Chinese 
as 'wisdom." In English you could translate it as 
"intuition." Jnana is so direct and 80 instantaneous 
that you do not need to have experience; it works 
immediately. 

The four wisdoms are: 1) Adarshana-jnana--the 
great mirror s|uspended in the akasha or sky. 

Adarshana-jnana, the great empty, mirror in the 
sky, is timeless and boundless like Dharmakaya. Ev- 
erything is stored in this empty mirror. The word 
"mirror" is a very expressive word for the first 
state of consciousness. This consciousness exists 
alone--single and immaculate; it cannot conceive of 
its om existence. Nothing can be compared with it; 
you cannot say a word. One moment or one million 
years is exactly the same in the empty mirror. This 
is one's original nature; it sees everything at once. 

If you keep awake, in a flash you will see it and 
find it out for yourself. But if you think something, 
you will never realize original consciousness. It 1s 
not in the mind busy from morning to evening that 
you see it. | 

Christ 8aid in the Garden of Gethsemane: "Watch 
and pray lest ye enter into temptation.” I think 
many of those 8sayings of the Christ come from his 
own experience. Those who have it will smile. Only 
SO will you find your own mind. 

You do not need to practice meditation for three 
or four years, but you must keep awake. 

2) Samata-jnana means to realize the sameness of 
things; this fire, that fire, any fire--all are the 


Same. The magnitude of the fire is different, but 
the fire itself is the same in quality and nature, 
no matter what the |8ize. And s0o it is with conscious- 
ness. This, that and every ' consciousness is the same. 
The magnitude differs, but the consciousness is the 
Same , 

3) Pratyaveksana-jnana means to know one's own 
mind by introspection. This is meditation. But medi- 
tation does not mean going to sleep or sitting with 
closed eyes.:' To meditate is not to snore. 

4) Krityannusthana-jnana is the intuition to do 
that which should be done; it performs the straight 
reaction to everything. In nature, one can say that 
1t will be a hard winter because the musk-melon is 
making a hard $|hell. In the animal, it is instinct. 

Without transcending the realm of Seeing and 
hearing, you can ascend aloft to the state of Buddha. 
In Japan, when children go for walks in the country, 
Sometimes they find small dark holes on the s1des 
of mountains. When they crawl inside, sometimes they 
find monks sitting in the darkness, so they run out 
in fright. These monks are trying to attain Dharma- 
kaya, but actually they are in their imaginations; 
they meditate for years, in darkness, like a fox. 

But you can grasp it, the state of Buddha, in 
this realm of seeing and hearing. 

Thus TI have expounded the $s1gnificance of the 
bodies and of the wisdoms for you. You must believe 
my word. There 1s nothing to believe in Buddhism; Tt 
1s s8elf-evident. Once you have experienced it, you 
will never forget it; there is no doubt it is always 
with you. 

And not be deluded any longer. Do not follow 
those who are always pursuing learning. Do not go 
to libraries as I did. I found the most important 


sutras and spent twelve years of my young life 
reading them. You must find Buddha in your own 


Shrine--not in churches, books or anything else. 
Buddhism emphasizes meditation. If, in medita- 


tion, you keep your mind to one point, suddenly 
like a flash it will come to you, as it came to the 
monk who was sweeping the garden. A pebble hit a 
bamboo root. Suddenly--"0h!" Or, as when Hakuin 
heard the temple gong and realized that the whole 
world was in his own mind. 


To attain Dharmakaya is the first step of all 
religions. Religion begins from this gate. And when 
you realize the three kayas and the four wisdoms, 
every act 1s a sermon. 

Find the one who 1s yourself. That 1s the one who 
preaches Bodhi all day long.” Every moment in every 
action you are preaching true religion. When you are 
eating, walking, sitting--every moment 1s preaching. 
It is different from just singing in church on Sun- 
day. 
Again Chih-t'ung entreated the Master and ques- 
tioned thus: "May I be permitted to 11sten to your 
exposition of the four wisdoms?" Of course the 
Sixth Patriarch did not explain as I explain to you. 

The Mas ter answered: "If you have apprehended 
the Significance of the three bodies, the meaning 
of the four wisdoms should be clear. Why Should you 
ask questions about it?” "What, you haven't attained 
it yet?” The monk had to surrender in silence. It 
was a terrible moment for the monk when he was 


discovered. 


NOTE by John Storm 

One paradox of Zen practice is that it works only 
when there's no need for it. If you try to rid your- 
self of something that's bothering you through prac- 
tice, practice will fail you. In fact, it may make 
matters worse. (Thus the wisdom of R.H. Blyth's 
outrageous statement that zazen should be practiced 
after enlightenment, not before.) But then why prac- 
tice at all? Because it is just when you reach the 
point where you feel no need for Zen practice that 
1t will revolutionize your life--or rather, that 
you will realize it has already revolut ionized 
your life, without your knowing it. 


FROM THE RECORD OF BANKET Translated by Haskel 

The Master s8said: "Among my disciples was a fel- 
low named- Soen. He opened the eye that sees into 
men, and I thought he'd be able to help others, so 
it's a sad thing that he died recently. I regret 
1t deeply. 

"If Dairyo were alive now, even at this train- 
Ing period I wouldn't have to attend to everything 
personally s8o much; but since he, too, is gone, 
I've got to bother even more over every detail." 
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1990 - THE YEAR OF THE HORSE 


Like the other eleven animals of the Chinese 
calendar, the horse can have either negative or 
positive associations. On the bright 8s ide--recup- 
eration from the destructiveness of 1989, romance, 
action and success for new ventures. 

Persons born in the year of the horse have 
cheerful dispositilons and lively imaginations. 
Their mental agility will keep them at upper in- 
come levels. They are intuitive, strong, hard 
working, independent, impulsive and especially at- 
tractive to the opposite sex. They have amazing 
love-making powers. They get on well with tigers 
and dogs. Not rats. 

On the negative side, they can be selfish, 
self—-centered and stubborn. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING Chap. VII #19 

"If you Speak about the four wisdoms as unrelat- 
ed to the three bodies, they are wisdoms without 
bodies. Therefore even he who innately possSesse5s 
this wisdom wL0Y find himself Wa 1 a who does not 
POSSeSS wisdom,. | 

Again the Master preached 1in' the ode which 
follows : 

The great and perfect mirror of- wisdom 

Is pure by nature. 

The wisdom that 1s innate 

In all the sentient beings 

Is equally not characterized by sufferings. 

The wisdom that perceives 

A11l the states of the sentient mind 

Is not a faculty that can be acquired; 

And the wisdom that performs 

The activities of sentient 11fe 

Is the same as the wisdom 

That 1s the great and perfect mirror. 

The fifth and the eighth, 

The s1xth and Seventh, 

Interchange cause and result. 

They are mere nominals and not real entities. 

Tf you do not attach your not1on 

To those variable names 

You can forever name yourself Supreme SamadHh: . 
SOKEL-AN SAYS 

Zen, being one of the many sects of Buddhism, 
claims that it is the eye of Buddhism. If you 
Study Buddhism historically, you will find that 
the Buddha's Buddhism was Zen. Zen does not wor- 
ship deities. The student of Zen does not worship 
an "outside" God. Buddha never invoked any prayer 
or offered 8upplication to deities, so his adher- 
ents never utter any word of prayer with their 
11ps. Our meditation takes the place of prayer in 
the other religions. 

If you Speak about the four wisdoms as unrela- 
ted to the three bodies. Wisdom 1s hard to tran- 
slate into English. In Sanskrit it is jnana, but 
here, in English, the Chinese hsin must be tran- 
slated as intuition--intellectual intuition. 

The Buddhist attitude to this wisdom is differ- 
ent from other religions. The Buddhist thinks that 


this physical body itself is consciousness, as when 
you pinch your hand and you feel pain. We do not 
make any distinction between the physical body and 
mental wisdom; it is all one and the same thing. 
The whole universe to the Buddhist is consciousness. 

As Hegel, the German philosopher said, "Nature 
is our mental state." So when we Buddhists observe 
nature extending to the outs ide--look at the Hudson 
River--we think this scene is the extension of our 
own consclousness. The Buddhist thinks all this 
phenomena is nothing but objectified consciousness. 

A goddess in Greek mythology thought a monster 
was pursuing her, 80 $|she ran through the mountains 
all day until she fainted on the beach and lost 
consciousness. She had fallen into a deep sleep. 
When the tide washed against her body she awoke 
and looked around and saw the monster watching her 
from behind the waves. She srarted to run and the 
monster followed her. She stopped; it stopped. Fin- 
ally she realized that the monster was not another 
being; it was part of herself--her own tail. She 
had been transformed by Jupiter while |she was 
sleeping. 

So the objJectified consciousness is the universe. 
The 8ubjective consciousness is our own mind, but 
when we conceive this as two things we are speak- 
ing of wisdom as unrelated to the body. This type 
of wisdom has no place to exist, no place to dwell. 

Everyone talks about God and consciousness, 
but the words are always abstract. They cannot 
find a concrete God with their naked eye, so they 
despise the naked eye. If you despise your naked 
eye, you will despise everything in the universe. 

In Buddhism the physical eye has a very impor- 
tant place; it is a link between so-called spirit 
and 8o0-called matter. This is the consciousness 
that you are speaking about when in your idiom you 
8ay, 'Seeing is believing. " 

In Zen there is also "Seeing is believing. 
The Zen master will say: "Stop talking to me about 
reality , show me.” Buddha said that this eye is 
the eye of communication, or the highest eye among 
the physical eyes. 

This eye, which I am talking about, is a very 


important part of Buddhism. This eye is the phys- 

ical eye; the deva eye; the eye of wisdom; the eye 
of dharma; and the eye of Buddha. In Buddhism all 
the theories take this hairpin turn--the physIical 

eye and the Buddha eye are the same. 

Therefore even he who 1innately possesses this 
wisdom will find himself as one who possesses nNO 
wisdom. This is because his knowledge is abstract. 
He has an eye, but it 1s the same as having no eye. 

In meditation people close their eyes. This is 
the usual habit of the amateur meditator. He is 
dreaming and snoring. His mind is very dark. For- 
elgn professors and scholars who go to Kyoto and 
s8ay they know all about meditation, and meditate 
with the monks, fall asleep in five minutes. Don't 
close your eyes when you meditate. See all at once 
and think all at once. 

Can you do this? Unfortunately not. 

Do not engage your thoughts. When a thought 
comes, let it go. When another comes, let it go. 
That is the way of meditation. So watch your 
thoughts very carefully, not the thoughts from 
the outside, but the thoughts that haunt your 
brain. Finally you will not be one with your 
thoughts, you will not attach to them. You will 
hear your heart beat with a big sound, and your 
tongue will feel thick and heavy. You will have 
dis-veiled yourself. You will have found your 
true elf, and you will not be a human being any 
more. 

The Theosophists say that Isis was dis-veiled. 
It is not necessary for Isis to be dis-veiled. Dis- 
veil yourself. Believe my word and try it. It is 
analogous to the experience of the moment when you 
are passing through the endless desert. There is no 
S1ze to compare it with. It is exactly the same. 

It is not necessary to pick a quiet or a moun- 
tainous place; you can meditate under the elevated 
train where you can find the body of wisdom before 
your eyes. We cannot force people to believe with- 
out seeing it. 

Again the Master preached in' the ode that fol- 
lows: "The great and perfect mirror of wisdom 15s 
pure by nature.” This is the first wisdom--great , 
and perfect. as the sky, a great mirror that accepts 
all reflections. The Buddhist always uses the sky 


as analogous to this first consclousness. 

There 1s nothing bigger than the sky. TI strike 
this gong and the sky feels it and keeps it for- 
ever. When the Buddha said this to his disciples, 
they asked how a sound $80 small could be heard $80 
far. Today, the radio proves that a sound can be 
felt anywhere. 

This sky Is conscilousness. This sky is the uni- 
verse. This sky is not in a bosom or womb of any 
kind. This sky is immaculate, and exists immacul- 
ately. Consclousness is this sky of immaculateness. 

The wisdom which 1s innate in all sentient be- 
1ngs equally 1s not characterized by sufferings. 
The second wisdom. Buddha's wisdom is prajna, en- 
lightenment. It cannot be burned in fire or drowned 
in water. It cannot be destroyed though you may 
be able to pound it and spread it like gold leaf. 
Our conscilousness and the consciousness of the 
Saint are the game throughtout all kalpas. 

The wisdom which perceives all the states of 
the sentient mind 1s not a faculty which can be 
acquired. It is not a mysterious power nor 1s it 
the clairvoyance of the mind of one. .who acts as a 
medium; everyone's consciousness is this medium. 

When you find your own consclousness, you can 
look at the other and observe the mind of the other 
and see the human mind, the tiger mind, the ele- 
phant mind, the elk mind and the mouse mind. It 1s 
very wonderful to have this perfect mind, this per- 
rect mirror. It is not $so0 easy, but it is the aim 
of every monk to have s|uch a mind. The monk tries 
to find the great and perfect mirror in his own 
mind. To him this mere physical life is nothing-- 
he eats once a day, begs outdoors, sits and med- 
itates. In Buddha's time the monks really strove 
to attain this, but today the monk and the business 
man are the same. Some bus iness men understand the 
monk and |some monks understand the busIiness man, 
and each tries to be the other. This is wrong. It 
Should be clear which way you are turning--to the 
layman 's life or the monk's life. Each must under- 
stand his own way. 

And the wisdom which performs the activities of 
Sentient life 1s the same as the wisdom that 15s 
the great and perfect mirror. This is the fourth 


wisdom. Its activity is the same as the first. 


BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Buddhism boiled down is Zen. Zen boiled down 
1s Buddha Mind. Buddha Mind is. . .what! Nonboil- 
able, certainly, nonthinkable even, but what 15s 
Buddha Mind? The question, of course, is a koan, 

a very old and potent one that turns up in. such 
guises as, "What is your original face?,” or more 
simply, 'Who am I?,” or, as Bassui kept hammering 
at his students, 'What is it that sees and hears 
and understands?" | 

In Arthur Braverman's excellent new+<trans1la- 
tion, Mud and Water: A Collection of Talks by the 
Zen Master Bassui (North Point Press, 1989), the 
great 14th-century teacher is relentless: Read 
the s8utras, he says, recite the mantras and dhar- 
anis, practice as many practices as you want : ev- 
erything will be worthless unless you realize 
your true nature. "Tathagata is the original mind 
of everyone,” he says at one point. 'Simply stop 
thoughts which seek this mind elsewhere, return 
to yourself and look directly, and you will see 
the Tathagata. Look! Look! Who is this master 
that is seeing and hearing right now?” 

All of this 1s standard Zen, especially in the 
Rinzai school, where the Original Face has long 
been a popular first assignment. But Bassui's em- 
phasis is his own, as is an unmistakable voice and 
a transparent simplicity of manner that is always 
refreshing. "The Way- is not a matter of knowing 
or not knowing, he says. ''Just abandon everything, 
return to your self and look within. Who is this?" 
And elsewhere: "Buddha Nature is the foundation of 
intelligence. When the intelligence is used to see 
its own foundation, that intelligence loses itself 
and returns to Buddha Nature. "' 

Like 80 many of the best Zen masters, Bassui 
(1327-1387) was an individualist. In his later 
years he presided over a place of his own with a 
large group of devoted students, but for much of 
his lite he was a loner, refusing to become a monk 
and yet eager to meet teachers of all schools, so0 
long as he could do so more or less on his own 
terms. 'When he did finally become a monk," Bra- 
verman writes, "he had little taste for ritual 
and rejected the superstitions that clothed so0 


many of the religious institutions of his time. He 
neither wore robes nor recited sutras like other 
monks. He simply practiced meditation in an uncom- 
promising fashion, oblivious to wind, rain and 
cold. This was to be Bassui's way throughout his 
life as a Zen practitioner. ' 

Perhaps it is this stripped-dowmn (boiled-down? ) 
style that has made Bassui 80 popular today. His 
letters have been translated by Philip Kapleau in 
The Three Pillars of Zen and by Thomas Cleary in 
Or1ginal Face. They are direct, succinct, deeply 
telt, indeed models for the teaching of koan Zen, 
the question recommended for investigation being, 
naturally, "Who is it who's asking the question?” 

Mud and Water 1s something else altogether, a 
collection of questions by students and answers by 
BasSul, not written down by him but supposedly 
_ given his approval before he died. Some of the 
questioners, clearly very young, are caught up in 
memorizatlion and recitation practices that seem 
very remote from Zen training today. And Bassul 
1s often a good deal more discursive in his an- 
S8wers than he 1s in his letters. But Bassui 1s 
Bassul, and even at his most exnansive his teach- 
ing 1s always powerful. The form, too, has the ad- 
vantage of appearing relatively spontaneous, that 
is, many of the questions feel like real questions, 
asked by real people. 

One odd note emerges: Bassuli, 1t turns out, 
was death on drinking. "Of all the broken pre- 
cepts, '' he s8ays, 'the drinking of alcohol is the 
one most upsetting to the mind's serenity.” When 
a student notes that drinking is not included a- 
mong the four major prohibitions (murder, steal- 
ing, lust and lying) and asks why Bassui prohib- 
its it 80 strongly, he replies: "It's s imply be- 
cause all the prohibitions are violated as a re- 
sult of drinking alcohol.” To underline his point, 
Bassui quotes from a sutra in which it 1s said 
that anyone who hands someone else a drink of al- 
cohol will be born without hands in the next 500 
births! 

It is no doubt a sound idea to be wary of al- 
cohol, or for that matter all of the mind-benders, 
from drugs to special meditative states. But what 


in the name of s|sake (known among Buddhists, ac- 
cording to John Stevens in Sword of No-Sword, as 

a - fy 
hannva-to or "hot water of transcendental wisdom ') 


has betome of a reincarnated Ryokan, say, OY a 


, _ . ' « 
transmigrated Tesshu, or all of the rest of Zen S 


z 
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proud heritage of hard drinkers! 
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FROM THE RECORD OF BANKE]I Trans lated by Haskel 

A priest asked: "Your Reverence teaches, 'Abide 
in the Unborn!" but'it seems to me this is just a 
neutral state, so isn't it problematic?" 

The Master said: "As you're listening to me, 
turned this way without expecting a thing, it some=- 
one were to come up trom behind and suddenly thrust 
a flame at your back, would it feel hot or wouldn't 
it ?-” 

The priest said: "Certainly it would feel hot." 

The Master said: "Well, then that's hardly a 
neutral state. Is that which feels the heat neutral? 
Just because it's not neutral, you feel the heat! 
It's because the Buddha Mind 1sn't neutral that, 
without deliberately trying to do so, you can read- 
1l1y tell whether things are hot or cold. 

"You: 8ay, This is a neutral state, 80 isgn*t- it 
problematic?" But the proof it's not a neutral 
State is this: is that which is saying -'. ..isnt't 
it problematic?" neutral? Just because it's not 
neutral it naturally knows Just what being neutral 
is! Because it's: not neutral, it can say, "This is 
a neutral state, so isn't it problematic?" If it 
really were neutral, how could it go around talk- 
ing about being neutral? So the Buddha Mind 1s a 
marvelously illuminating and precious thing and 
certainly isn't neutral. If it were neutral, it 
Surely wouldn't be thinking so in the first place! 
So, where is there any neutral state? It s imply 
doesn't exist. When are you ever neutral? You 


never are!" 
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Henry B. Platov (1904 - 1989) 


HENRY B. PLATOV by Agatha Wydler 

Henry B. Platov, M.D., D.D., was born in Berlin on 
Nov.27, 1904. He studied physics and philosophy at 
Alexander von Humboldt Academy 1in Berlin. During his 
studies 1in medicine, he also applied himself to the 
study of Analytical Psychology. He was a student of 
the well-known Dr. Hans Bluher. At the same time, he 
was a member of the Esoteric Society of Berlin and the 
Parapsychological Research Society Berlin. 

Upon finishing his studies in medicine, Platov 
commuted between New York City and Berlin. In 1935, he 
moved to the U.S.A. for good. He practiced medicine 
and analytical psycholoqy in New York City and in 
Florida, extending his knowledge by studying Eclectic 
Medicine at McCormick Medical College in Chicaqo and 
at the School for Natural Healing in New York. In Chi- 
cago, he received the title of M.D. He attended sev- 
eral geminars with C.G. Jung in New York and 8spent one 
year in London at the Inter-colleqgiate University, 
where he recertived the title of D.D. Soon after that, 
he was ordained archimanirice of the Greek Orthodox 
Church 1in N.Y. Z 

As a youngster of fifteen, Platov began practicing 
ra)ja-yoga. His teacher was the famous Gustav Meyrink. 
After two years, Meyrink advy:ised Platov to study with 
Prof. C. Hsu, who was Professor of Sinoloqy at the 
University of Berlin and a scholar of original Taoism. 
Platov studied for three years with Prof. Hsu. 

In 1932, Platov met Soke:i-an Roshi in New York. He 
practiced with him until Sokei-an's early death in 
1945. Years later, Platov went to Kyoto, studying with 
Zuilgan Goto Roshi for one so01l11d, uninterrupted year, 
taking s|sanzen twice each day. [Zuigan was a Daitoku-Jl 
monk, and Sokei-an's dharma brother. Ed. ] He was ac- 
knowledged as a Zen teacher and ordained as a priest 
of Myoshin-Ji in 1961. 

After moving to Los Angeles, he installed a zendo 
in his house in. Hollywood, which he kept up for some 
15 years, when he had to give it up for various rea- 
SONS. By that time, there existed several zendos 1in 
Los Angeles. Not so in Switzerland. 

Henry Platov visited Switzerland for the first time 
1n 1969. There were a few people who expressed thelir 
interest in Zen, so he began teaching in his hotel 
Several months each year there, establishing the 
Rinzai Zen Gesellschaft der Schweiz. In 1974, the 
group was big enough to rent a small apartment, which 
Served as zendo and living space for Platov and his 


assistants. Since that time, the group has constantly 
grown, and Platov extended his stays to seven months 
each year. The rest of the year he lived 1n 
California, where he saw his long-time Zen students 
reqularly. During the training periods in Zurich he 
gave a Dharma talk every week and sanzen three times a 
week, plus weekend sesshins and one five-day sesshin 
each year. Under his guidance many of Soketi-an's 
teishos have been translated into German and pub- 
I2shed. Thanks to his excellent education and knowl- 
edge of the western mind, Platov was an understanding, 
much-loved teacher, but always very strict in fol- 
lowing the path in the game Spirit he found with 
Sokel-an. 

On the occasion of his 85th birthday, he finally 
allowed one of his students to publish some of his 
talks. Before that, he never agreed to do $s0, Saying 
that there were enough Zen books around already. H1s 
talks reflect his deep knowledge and understanding of 
Zen, Taoism and Christianity, always pointing at the 
esSSence of the One Truth. 

Henry Platov died March 8,1990 at the age of 85 in 
California. 


The Rinzai Zen Society of Switzerland 


HENRY PLATOV AND THE SIXTH PATRIARCH BY MARY FARKAS 

In the fifties, Henry Platov was living with Secki 
(the FZI Treasurer) and Nat Shapiro. Through him, they 
became members, and an energetic part of its history, 
eSpecially the beginning of Zen Notes, to which he 
contributed $300, as a starter. 

It was, and 1s, my most ardent wish to see the pub- 
l11ication of the life and works of Sokei-an, for this 
1s his "dharma" that he was transmitting to his stu- 
dents, of whom Henry Platov was the oldest, having be- 
gun in 1932. 

To fulfill his miss1ion to bring Zen to America, 
Sokeli-an began with translating the two most important 
texts: The Record of' the Sixth Patriarch and The 
Record of Rinzai. He conpleted translations of both of 
these works 1in the thirties and commented on them, 1909 
talks on the first and 167 on the second. None of his 
commentaries were written down except in a new vers ion 
of the Rinzai he made in 1942, of which only 25 were 
completed. But his actual talks even on those was not 
l21mited to their written outlines. The task of 
checking, improving and presenting these teachings to 
the world he left to his students. That he wished this 
to be done he made clear. 

Ruth Sasaki effected the publication of the Rinzal 
text -=- not his, but one certainly insplired by it -- 
and we 1n New York hope to complete the Record of the 
Sixth Patriarch in Enqlish as our part of the miss1on. 

Henry Platov, as soon . as he learned of my intention 
to publish this work, begged me to give it to him in 
1ts totality when I published the first talk. I was 
determined to complete the whole thing, though 1t was 
an awesome task. It was my original idea that I would 
read Sokei-an's commentaries, one-by-one, to the 
Wednesday night audiences so I could see how they "qot 
across.” It seemed reasonable to suppose I could do 
one a week, as Sokei-an had done, considering that TI 
had only to prepare them, not translate or originate 
them. For the Sixth Patriarch, that would make 190 
weeks: four years Should do it. Since none of it ex- 
cept the text had been written down by Sokei-an, just 
to get a rough draft of what he said (IT wanted to use 
his actual words) presented a variety of problems even 
a battery of computers would have sneezed at. I sched- 
uled the reading of the opening lecture. It was at 
Waverly Place, where we had the use of a basement 
room. I'd open the door to the street at 8:15 on 
Wednesday evening, and anyone could come in and join 
our meditation. 


It had been a busy day, and I had not found time to 
go over the typed notes of Edna Kenton until the last 
moment. A glance at the first paragraph made me 
flinch. There were many spaces left for omitted parts, 
and the Chinese names and places were indecipherable. 
Well, 1t would be a quiet evening, I told myself. Just 
old friends. But now was the time to begin. A number 
of guests 1in the first row were strangers, including a 
really bright-looking young man, a go-getter type 
bulging with questions, barely containing himseltf. 

Looking at them pleasantly, picking out a word here 
and there 1n the notebook I was reading from, I gave 
the talk. Concluding, I closed the notebook. Then 
there was. Q and A. The young man asked to see the lec- 
ture. He was 1intensely interested, asked, almost de- 
manded, a Copy. "No way,” I told him. Accustomed to 
getting his way, he pressed hard to get it now and 
more of the ame. There was no end to it. I didn't 
dare let qo of the book for fear he'd grab it from my 
hand. But I was adamant. With Dr. Platov, the same was 
true. Why I wouldn't give him a copy of this marvelous 
work, why I refused to make 1t available to worthy 
Students who wished to study it was that 1it did not 
exist. Even today, I haven't read the whole story 
through, in finished form. So I don't really know how 
1t ends. Happily, I hope. 

Agatha Wydler, who worked on the manuscript for 
Several years without knowing what was coming later, 
told at our memorial Service, on May 20th, how she 
wished she could have known when she started what 
Soket-an said only at the end of his years of work: 
that he was depending on others to correct and 
Straighten it out. Two generations of accompl1ished 
persons who contributed their services attained 
various degrees of enlightenment delving into the 
minds of the wonderful teachers who spent their lives 
trying to transmit their truth to us, the "sentlient 
beings of the future world." 

This year 1s the 45th anniversary of Soket-an's 
death after fifteen years of teaching. Dr. Platov 
worked with Dr. Wydler to transmit these teachings to 
his own (German) language, where they are now 
available. for the first time. I am $so grateful he 
could have the pleasure one can see on his face 1in the 
photo taken in 1989 having completed this miss1ion as 
well as 85 years of a Zen life. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING 
CHAPTER VII #20 


Chih-t'ung was Suddenly enlightened so that he Saw 
the wisdom in his original nature. He offered h1is ode 
to the master, reciting 1t aloud: 

"The three bodies 

Originally are my own body. 

The four wisdoms 

Manifestly are my 1intrinsic mind. 
The body and mind form a unity 
Not obstructing one another. 

It answers everything 

And conforms to their Shapes. 

It 1s erroneous 

For anyone to do anything with Strain. 
But on the other hand, 

It 1s unnatural to do nothing 
And to Keep oneself inactive. 

I have apprehended 

The principal mystery 

From your teaching. 

At last, TI am relieved 

From the things 

That are stained by names." 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

This 1s the record of the Sixth Patriarch, Hui- 
nengq, who was of the Zen sect in China. He was born 1n 
638 A.D. and died 1in 714 A.D. when he was sSeventy-s1x 
years o1d. So he was about fifty years of age when 
this monk went to pay homage to him. 

This happened about 1250 years ago, in the seventh 
century, when the Buddhism of China was in 1its higqhest 
State of development. 

This young monk asked the Sixth Patriarch about the 
three bodies and the four wisdoms, which were ex- 
plained 1in the previous lecture. 

Regarding the three bodies of Buddha, you must not 
think that Shakyamuni Buddha had three different bod- 
128. The three bodies mean three different staqges in 
one body--three-in-one, like that little bottle of olil 
called "Three-In-One OLl." 

Perhaps this expression comes from the Christian 
1dea of the Trinity. 

The three bodies are: Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya and 
N1irmanakaya. Dharmakaya 1s spatially boundless, limit- 
less and endless. If we observe this as Reality, which 


does not correspond to our five senses, it is sSpace- 
less and timeless. So we can s$say that it exists out- 
S1de of the universe, outside of our experience, and 
this means Reality. Inside of our universe means that 
which we can experience with our five senses, but out- 
S1de--no. 

Sambhogakaya 1s consciousness. You are aware of 
your own ex1istence with your own consciousness; it 1s 
very plain. You can prove 1it directly by yourseltf. 
Yet, it 1s not dogma. You do not need to have anyone 
prove 1t to you. 

So Dharmakaya 1s latent consciousness, the flirst 
Law, and Sambhogakaya 1s awakened conscliousness, the 
Second law. 

And then Nirmanakaya, meaning the body of trans- 
formation. When you enter fire, you are transformed 
1nto fire. When you enter water, you are transformed 
1nto water. When you enter earth, you are transformed 
1nto earth, and when you enter air, you are trans- 
formed into air. When you eat an onion, you are trans- 
formed by the onion, or you transform the onion into 
yourself. When you meet an enemy 1n battle, you are 
transformed into an ashura (fighting demon). You 
transform yourself according to the circumstances that 
you undergo. This 1s the third law. 

It is like steam, water and 1ce, or vapor, l1iquid 
and 8011d. The three phases are one. The three bodies 
are one. 

The four wisdoms are: (1) The wisdom of Dharmakaya, 
which 1s like a mirror 1in the sky. There 1s a mLrror, 
but this mirror cannot prove its own existence, be- 
cause there 1s nothing to be reflected upon 1t. (2) 
The wisdom of samata-7Jnana, the conscliousness that 1s 
common to all sentient beings. This consciousness 
stands face to face with Dharmakaya. They are both 
mirrors. One mirror reflects the other, and there 1s 
nothing in between, as Christ: saw God, there being no 
difference between them. (3) This wisdom 1s the intro- 
Spection into one's own nature, one's own thoughts and 
one's own Cconsclousness. But this wisdom faces 
N1irmanakya, the outside, and observes and knows the 
law of phenomena. So Sambhogakaya is like a mirror 
with two s1des, one facing Dharmakaya and the other 
facing Nirmanakaya--one to God and one to man. 

Every human being has this, but he knows only one 
Ss1de--the outside. Dharmakaya 1s always casting a re- 
flection upon your mirror, on the back of it, but you 
don't see it. When you don't think anything, you will 
See 1it. 


The Christian teacher says: "Don't reason, . only be- 
lieve.” Well, I hope he knows what he 1s saying. To 
unveil that mystery, don't reason about it. All reli- 
gions say this, but sometimes the teachers do not re- 
alize 1t themselves. You must realize it through med1i- 
tation. 

The fourth wisdom 1s to watch your daily conduct. 
In the center, Sambhogakaya has two knowledges: to see 
1nside and to see outside. Dharmakaya wisdom 1s 1inside 
and Nirmanakaya wisdom 1s outs1ide. Everyone should re- 
alize this. 

It seems to me that the three bodies theory 1s com- 
mon to all religions, but the theory of the four wis- 
doms 1s particularly Buddhistic. I have never heard 
another religion speak about 1it. 


DAININ KATAGIRI ROSHI (1928 - 1990) by Mary Farkas 

If one were looking for a model of a Zen monk or 
master of the twentieth century, Rev. Katagqiri has, it 
18 clear from the informative report in Butsumon VI, 
qualified. In 1963, he was ass1igned by Soto Zen head- 
quarters, in Tokyo, to the North American Soto Zen 
m1iSSlon 1in Los Angeles, from where he was appointed 
ass1Sstant to Shunryu Suzuki Roshi in San Francisco. He 
was active in the development of the San Francisco Zen 
Center, and, more 1mportantly, the Minnesota Zen Med- 
1tation Center. For seventeen years, he inspired and 
guided hundreds of students in zazen. practice. 

In 1990, he performed the ceremony marking the com- 
pletion of training for twelve Zen priests -- one Jap- 
anese and eleven Americans. One book, Returning to S1- 
ience: Zen 1n Daily Life, has been published by Sham- 
bhala. Rev. Katagiri died on March 1, after a long 
111ness. He will be greatly missed by his family, as 
well as the entire community of Buddhism. 


For details of a |sesshin with Joshu Sasaki Roshli 

June 14-20 

Call or write: 

Princeton Zen Society of Rinzai-jJl 

Les FehmLl 

317 Mt.Lucas Rd. 

Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 924-0782. 


AT THE GRAVE OF SOKEI-AN ON MAY 20,1990 BY Bob Lopez 

I was apprehensive about going to Sokei-an's grave 
this year. I haven't really felt like being with peo- 
ple. Mary has been getting on my nerves. She's been 
Sstomping on them for sometime. I decided, the day of 
the visit, not to go with the others. We usually meet 
at the Institute, and if there are cars available, we 
go 1n a caravan, or we go by s|subway. I wanted to qo 
alone, by train. 

It was a beautiful day. The weatherman sa1id 1t 
probably would rain, but 1it didn't. It was just right. 
Sitting 1in the train, I looked out the window and at 
the man Sleeping across from me taking up five seats. 
Some people had to stand, but no one was particularly 
annoyed. It was Sunday. There wasn't any rush. The 
train went as usual to the end of the line-- Woodlawn. 

In my lap, I had the book IT was reading -- City of 
Night, an old book, published 1in 1963. The last time TI 
read it, I was about 24 years old. Now that I was 43, 
I wanted to read 1t again, for no particular reason, 
other than that TI was older. I picked 1t out of my 
friend's bookshelf. I wanted to really understand 1it 
this time. I was pretty young when I had first read 
1t. What did I know at the age of 24? You think you 
know 1t all. 

In the train, I began to read the last chapter, and 
I was almost finished. It was powerful. The hero 1s 
nearing some deep things: About his life. About him- 
Self. About living. About being a human being. You 
could say 1it's a religious book, like ome medieval 
ePl1c.. The hero 1s traveling a lonely and empty land- 
Scape, like something out. of Hieronymus Bosch. Where 
will 1t end? Where will he end? And how? (I'm on my 
way to a cemetery.) The beginning and end of h1is story 
deals with the death of his dog when he was a child, 
and how he buried him 1in h1is backyard, and how the dog 
Smelled after awhile, and how they, he and his broth- 
er, had to dig him up and bury him |somewhere else. How 
the flesh was rotten. How his dog had disappeared. 

Woodlawn Cemetery 1s a -beautiful place. It's noth- 
1ng. like the rottenness of death. It's pretty, with 
trees and green leaves everywhere -- and houses for 
the dead. Do you think the dead appreciate their 
houses of marble and stone? How about walking at night 
and haunting the trees and qgrasses like hungry ghosts? 

It was a beautiful day, a perfect day for a visit 
to Sokei-an's grave. The train ride was good, and the 
Sunshine was bright. My mind was tender. I felt 
vulnerable. I finished the book. 


I walked to the big black gates and waited. I 
wanted to prepare myself for people. 

Entering Woodlawn Cemetery 1s like entering an 
estate. It's grand and stately. Here, death 1s like 
heaven. Something like the pictures I used to look at 
as a child, in the Jehovah's Witnesses books, about 
the life we will have after death. They always showed 
trees and houses and animals. Everything was OK. 

Those who had taken cars to get to the cemetery 
were waiting, but there were a few 8still missing. 
Agatha hadn't yet arrived. Agatha 1s the translator of 
Sokei-an's commentary on the Sixth Patriarch. (As it 
turned out, she and her qguests had been waiting for us 
on the other s1de of the cemetery.) Mary left dir- 
ections for them at the gate, if they should arrive 
after we had gone. 

Walking to the grave 1s usually lackadaisical, s low 
and easy. We're never $Sure where 1it 18s exactly, even 
though we have a map. It's more 1interesting coming on 
1t unexpectedly, as 1f we just happen to stumble on 1t. 

Sokei-an's grave 1s like the others, a space with a 
marker. The marker 1s a large rock from Japan. (It 
actually looks as if 1t came from Krypton.) The rock 
18s chiseled with Japanese characters. It really should 
be plain and natural and clean, like a |stone on a 
beach-- like Sokei-an. The calligraphy was a mistake. 

As usual, some of us cleaned the grave site of dead 
eaves and other objects, which blew in from some 
unknown parts and landed on the first Zen master 1n 
the Western hemisphere -- Sokeli-an. 

We burned 1incense and laid flowers on the grave. 
Somehow, Sokei-an had become part of me. 

Up the path come the lost ones: Agatha and her 
friends. Agatha looks good. She's natural and plain 
and sure-footed. All the explanations were given. 
Everyone had their gay. We all turned to Sokei-an and 
his rock. 

Mary, after 45 years of coming, every time, returns 
to her place again -- head of the troop. She stands 
before a little rectanqular slab that reads: Sokei-an, 
1886-1945. Next to him lies Eryu, Ruth Fuller Sasakl, 
his wife. 

I hardly hear Mary Speak. My mind 1s somewhere 
else. I'm looking at a tremendous tree, tall and 
strong and sure. The sky 1s blue and bright. The air 
1S8 Crisp. Electric. I feel electric and tender and 
Soul-full. I may bleed any moment. I'm not sure why. 
Maybe because T1'm older? IT can almost measure my life 


by how I stand before Sokei-an's grave. How I've 
grown, and how I've not wanted to open my eyes. How 
difficult it has been, and how wonderful. 


Mary 18 before me, a little thing -- tall, 
straight, direct -=- another tree. She's talking to 
Sokeli-an as She always does. (Later, she asks if there 


are any others who wish to speak.) She tells him the 
news: What's been going on. What's been done and what 
Sshe hopes to continue doing. She introduces the new- 
comers. Then she asks Agatha to speak to Sokeli-an. 
This was her first time. 

Agatha. Wydler 1s carrying on the work of Henry. 
Platov, 1in Switzerland. Henry was an old student of 
Sokei-an from way back. Agatha is also small. (I note 
this because I'm small. myself.). Her eyes open wide 
when she 1s keenly interested in what 1s going on 
about her. I like her. 

Agatha tells about how |she came to Sokei-an. How 
She began to translate the lectures of Sokei-an out of 
Zen Notes, into German, at Henry's request. How Sokel- 
an grew 1n importance for her. How she started trans- 
lating a few lectures and ended up with the complete 
translation of the Sixth Patriarch and Soketi-an's 
commentary on 1t. How Sokert-an had spoken to her, and 
how she was $0 grateful. It was a moving account. 1 
knew what |she was talking about. The same thing had 
happened to me. Sokei-an's words cnanged me, 11ving 
with them everyday, as I do. He speaks directly to me. 
Soket-an doesn't fool around. He doesn't explain as 
much as speak to you. Sokei-an would sometimes touch 
his heart when he |spoke. In the notes of his lectures, 
you sometimes find: (touching his heart). Sokeri-an 
Spoke from his own l1fe. 

Mary looked at Peeter. Did he want to say some- 
thing? Peeter said: "All the years I've come here, 

I 've never said anything. Now, I realize that without 
Sound, there 1is no life.” And he gave a Shout. A good 
zen student -- he dared. I wanted to weep with him. I 
could hardly face the others. Everyone would see my 
tears. Who, in our day, can give a Shout? I looked at 
Mary. Her eyes were gleaming. Her face was awake, 
Sharp and smiling. Her smile was not the smile of 
Mary, the little one, but the larger one, the one as 
tall as the tree before me that thrust itself into the 
clear sky -=- 8011id, shining and bright, like the sword 
of Manjushri. She could have cut off my head, and I 
would have let her. 

She looked at Bob, Big Bob. He has his say. Sin- 
cerely, he admits his failings and will try again. 


Ian wants to read gsomething of Soketr-an's to us: 
You Say, "When I die nothing 1s left. AI1 becomes 
nothing. There 1s neither karma nor reincarnation. 
My individual life comes to an end with death." 

This 1s a one-s1ided view. In the kama-dhatu your 
desire remains. When you were 11iving, you wanted to 
do something -- as TI wanted Buddhism to be trans- 
mitted into America. This desire remains after my 
death. Every mother and father leaves his or her 
desire behind after death, and those who join the 
funeral Service, having heard the desire of this 
dead man, wish to carry on his desire after h1is 
death. Someone lives in the dead man's house and 
enjoys the house, 1f 1t 1s beautiful. Someone re- 
members the dead man's words and 1ives 1in them and 
thinks of them. Shakyamuni Buddha left Buddhism to 
us; we are living 1in 1t. Christ left Christianity to 
the world; we are sucking that milk. Every footstep 
will be kept in the world which 1s 1invisible. 

Agatha must have taken a tremendous breath. Her 
chest visibly rose. She wanted to gay something 
else. She was excited. "I would like to repeat 
Soket-an's last words, if I may," -- eyeing Mary -- 
"which Dr. Henry Platov had passed on to me." And 
she repeated them: ""Now I die to live forever. '" 

I desperately wanted to say something. I could- 
n't contain myself. I felt like a bucket of tears, 
about to spill everywhere. I looked at the tree. I 
Looked at the visitors and looked at the tree again. 
Then, I looked at the blue, blue sky. 

What's important, I said, 'is not that Sokei-an 
was a Zen master or that he came to America. What's 
important 1s that he was a human being, like you and 
me. Sokei-an said, in one of his lectures, that Bud- 
dhism and Zen are like some old furniture in a cor- 
ner of his mind, but that he was grateful for them. 
That he lived in the Pure Land, his own pure mind. I 
8aid it had been a rough year and that IT wanted to 
be a man like Sokei-an, and die as he did. 

(Sokei-an has been in my dreams. He walks freely 
1n my mind. He enters places, in my mind, I have 
never been. He knows me like I don't know myself. I 
miss him. I wish I had known him in the flesh. I 
wish I could have looked into his eyes and shaken 
his hand. ) 

I 8aid, "Sokei-an is like a tree growing in me." 

Mary moved from the grave -- the space marked with 
Sokei-an's name, chiseled in stone. 

We chanted the Heart Sutra, and we went on our way. 
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At Crowfields, the home of Vanesss Coward 1in Mt. 
Kisco,U.S.A.,members of the ratenkai of the In 
Stitute, thanks to various favbrable 1rcum 
$tances, were privileged to come together for « 
week of 1intensive practice, in our terms, en 


Sesshin, during the month of July, 1959. 
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Antony I udor: The First Zen Institute 
by Mary Farkas". 


In the 50's it wasn't easy to find out about 
Zen. Even 1in Japan. Tudor may have been merely 
looking for background for a ballet when he came to 
the Institute to inquire, but I think there was 
more to 1t. Later TI realized he lived on $several 
levels. About the inmost, he didn't speak. Out- 
wardly, he was brief, witty and cautious. In h1is 
young days he had taken a course 1in theology at the 
University of London which required each student to 
read a Sermon to the class. He didn't like the way 
the students preceding him did this. When 1t came 
his turn and he experienced his own walking to the 
reading stand, then heard how his reading sounded, 
he stopped abruptly, then bolted. As h1is dance 
themes grew weightier -- death, birth, murder, love 
-- he was looking for a better 8spiritual'foundatrion 
than the Christian ethic or Freud. When he asked 
what our place was about, I opened my heart to him. 
The truth 1s, the Institute was in a lively dilemma. 

The founder, Sokei-an Sasaki Roshi, had died in 
1945, leaving a faithful few to complete his m1is- 
Sion to carry Zen, which was dying in Shintoist, 
militarist Japan, to America. A first attempt had 
been made 1in 1906, in San Francisco, where ant 1- 
Japanese prejudice caused the little band of adven- 
turous koJi (students) under the leadership of the 
brilliant but not too practical Zen Master Sokatsu 
Shaku to return to Japan. This left only Sokelt-an 
to get to know the wild West of the time and the 
barbarians his peers in Japan believed Americans to 
be. Equipped with an American vocabulary and an 
atrocious accent not even the Baltimore lady secre- 
tary of his society could tutor away, Sokei-an, now 
fully accredited as a Zen master, opened his teach- 
1ng in New York in 1930. 

Sokeli-an's teaching method was described by him 
as mind-to-mind. From among the bohemian audienees 
of the 30's who attended his lectures, he had har- 
vested a few dedicated kojis, when, for the second 
time, the warring Japanese militarists he had tried 


" This article has been reprinted from Choreography 
and Dance, 1,2, 1989, and 1s copyrighted by Harwood 
Academic Publishers GmbH. 
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to escape, broke off his course by attacking Pearl 
Harbor. The first time had taken him directly from 
the graduating class of the Imperial University 
Academy of Art in Tokyo to the Manchurian front in 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. In 1942, 1it took 
him to an internment camp near Baltimore. After 
eighteen months there, in failing health, he was 
released. In 1944, he married an American member 
and left her and the remaining faithful of which TI 
am one, the obligation to carry out his miss1ion. He 
renamed the now completely American SOCliety of 
koJis that had started out as a branch of the Ryomo 
Zen Institute of Japan, The First Zen Institute of 
America, Inc. 

The hierarchical organization and general cor- 
ruption into which Japanese religion had fallen 
when Shinto and the militarists took over, had been 
left in Japan. Only the pure, cool truth of wisdom 
was to be communicated: the essence of the teach- 
1ng, not the monastic system, not the elaborate 
ceremonies and robes, not even the intellectual and 
precious word play that often masqueraded as Zen 
Study. The human mind and condition was the object 
of study; daily life, the field of practice. Living 
Zen was what we 1individualistic Americans were con- 
cerned with. To take responsibility for our own ac- 
tions, to know our own mind, to qo straight ahead 
knowing that the future 1s up to us, to communicate 
with one another heart-to-heart, mind to mind, 1in 
the world, not out of 1it--- that was what 1t was 
about. "Life 1s my profess1ion,” Sokei-an |sa1id one 
day. He meant 1t, too. To become realized human be- 
1ngs was our object, as it had been the Buddha's as 
well as Sokeli-an's. 

At the time Tudor came I had almost extracted a 
promise from one of the rarest of traditional Zen 
masters to stay with us for at least a long visit. 
If and when he came, acceptable students could un- 
dertake classical Zen study with him right in New 
York without any of the drawbacks inevitable 1in 
Japan. 

My 1mpass1ioned update of the Institute's drama- 
tic course had captured Tudor's interest. Though at 
the time I knew nothing of h1s career, later I 
heard that his relation to dance tradition was 
Something like mine to Zen. We both wanted to up- 
hold the greatness of the classic form, but not be 
limited by it. His themes, both tragic and comic, 
were more about real human beings than will-of-the- 
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W1SPS. Sokei-an's Zen was core Zen of the purest 
kind. Clear mind was its object; his favorite sutra 
(Scripture), from which his name was given him, was 
about a human being and human awakening. 

Tudor, vowing he never joined anything, became a 
member . 

In the 50's, the Institute was in my husband's 
house in Greenwich village. I saw people in the 
bagsement of the building, our living room. I was 
allowed to have meetings there. On Wednesday 
evenings I'd open the ironwork gate at 8:15 and 
anyone could come in. There would be a period of 
meditation 1in chairs, the reading of a lecture of 
the founder, then tea and conversatlion. 

It was the beginning of the intense interest 1n 
Zen masters. Everyone wanted to see one. When 
they'd hear I had one for an evening, they'd be 
milling about in the street before the house as we 
were eating our dinner in the main floor front 
room. My husband, N1cholas Farkas, a veteran 
Hungarian film maker who had made what may have 
been the first foreign (French) film to include 
footage taken in Japan, would go into a rage. 
"Don't let them in before 8:15!" If seekers tried 
to find the Institute at any other time -- some 
thought they'd Seen a large s1gn in front of the 
building -- no one could find it. 

It had been hard going for the Institute after 
Sokei-an's death in 1945. In 1955, his widow, Ruth 
Sasaki, who had been res1ding 1in Japan at the 
headquarters of Rinzai Zen, Daitoku-Ji, Kyoto, 
attempting to carry out his final instructions to 
her, brought a Zen master, Isshu Miura, to visit. 
We in New York were 1inspired to try it out with him 
on a longer range than his first |1x weeks. We were 
nearing a new phase in our career. Ruth Sasaki had 
become a priest and ran The First Zen Institute of 
America 1in Japan. Its purpose was to handle the 
many Americans who wanted to study there, but were 
totally unprepared for 1t, as was Japan for them. 

I had vowed to introduce Sokeli-an's Zen way to 
anyone who wanted to know about 1t. If. Miura Roshl 
would come to America we would need a place. A trip 
to Japan and the encouragement of Daitoku-Jl 
(Sokei-an had been a priest of that temple) em- 
boldened me to launch a campaign. I can't say ex- 
actly how it all happened. Tudor, when he first 
came to see me in Greenwich Village, may have just 
meant to try out the water with one toe, but before 
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he knew 1t, he was in up to the neck. In the beqgin- 
ning, he would come to the meetings, often late, as 
he was very busy with his dance world. I particu- 
larly remember his coming after meditation had al- 
ready started. When you would go a certain d1istance 
1nto the room, you could plainly feel the silence. 
He would freeze at that point and stand in medita- 
tion immobile as a statue until the period was 
concluded. I never saw anyone stand so still except 
the soldiers at Bolivar's tomb. 

When we moved 1into our present house at 113 East 
30th Street and 1t was recognized as an establish- 
ment by the city and government, we were fully com- 
mitted to supporting a zendo (zen place), office, 
public meeting room and library. The building was 
to be maintained by the members living in it. In 
1964 Tudor was asked to be president. With ome re- 
luctance, he consented, for it was a Serious com- 
mitment. We were making Zen history 1n New York. 

In the 60's and 70's, bolt upright, thin-lipped, 
bald, robed in black, Tudor could easlily pass for 
the head of a monastery. When, as trimekeeper, he 
would enter the high-cetilinged room, in which medi- 
tation 1S practiced at the Institute, and walk 
barefoot down to the window end between the $s1m1t- 
larly robed f1qures 'seated 1in facsimlile of the 
Buddha posture, he looked every inch a master. 
Timing and discipline built in, his movements com- 
manded respect, even awe. 

Our quest roshi (teacher) at the time admitted 
that Tudor had a fine posture, but, he added, "1t 
18 because you are a master of dance.” Actually, Lit 
took Tudor three years to achieve the sitting pos- 
ture. Ballet dancers are not able to. do full lotus 
Or even half without practice in most cases. Tudor 
Said this was because they maintained too much tone 
1n their leg muscles to twist and bend them like 
pretzels. He did the yoga postures he'd been doing 
for years every morning to keep 1n Shape. 

In 1967, Tudor created a ballet in London for 
the Royal Ballet with meditation as its theme -- 
Shadowplay. It dramatized the problems faced by a 
young man following the meditative way to Nirvana, 
or enlightenment. He. is troubled by three major ob- 
Sstacles. First are the "monkeys" (Arboreals, he 
called. them). Tudor, by the. way, according to 
Oriental astrology, was a "monkey." Was evolution 
thus delicately alluded to? I thought he, himself, 
was. the "boy with the matted hair.” Since he had no 
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hair, this might have been a private Zen joke. 
Though not expressing any profound truths, this was 
a new s|subject for ballet. The character of the 
"horrible master” or "monster,” as Tudor once de- 
SCribed him to me, was the most interesting. Tudor 
once asked me to qguess which one I was. He wouldn't 
let on. "I like to keep the audience mystified, " 
was h1is comment. Was the "monster" his own ego? 
Evil? The third figure was female -- brought in at 
a high level, then changing into a s|she-devil. 

Though Tudor was cast in a role at the Institute 
1n which he looked a master, or at least a role 
model, he was physically a beginner. The formal 
practice of zazen (sitting meditation). was tech- 
1cally demanding. Its "form" was choreographed to 
oOUr Circumstances. Tudor. was a fine demonstrator 
for three of the four dignities which represent all 
human activities: walking, standing, and sitting. 
There 1s also reclining, but we don't practice 
that. There was sutra chanting, punctuated by gongs 
and drum, and formal bows. We didn't attempt the 
108 practiced daily. in Korean Zen, or the complete 
prostrations used by Tibetans. Tudor, as a $enior, 
was expected to lead 1in all these areas. It was not 
easy for him to memorize the chants we used. But he 
did. We didn't use the correcting "stick" though it 
was sgometimes carried around as a reminder. 

Many profess1ional monks (we were all non-profes- 
Sionals) and self-proclaimed teachers were coming 
to New York at this time. Some came directly from 
the airport, baggage in hand. Others wrote, giving 
their credentials and including photos. All were 
eager to show us the true way. Some monks regaled 
us with details of their practice. One boasted that 
160 sticks had been broken at one sesshin (meeting) 
at his place. He also confessed, with some pride, 
that his collarbone had been broken several times. 
"Beat -- that's what your students need,” another 
Said. "Beat. Beat.” It was "spare the rod and spoLil 
the child” all over again. One promised he would 
return to perform my funeral service. 

Tudor would have liked requlations. He could be 
very strict and critical toward any slouching or 
slackening of concentration. Sokei-an had discover- 
ed that Americans were like children in their atti- 
tudes. His way was like a father with his children. 
There were no rules at his place. Spontaneity was 
encouraged not imitation.” I shout to wake you up. '' 

Of the many masters who appeared at this time, 
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Some were Sincere, plodding. Others were flamboy- 
ant. There were the get-ZzZen-quick masters, blow- 
the-mind ecstatics, sex-qurus, the beats and off- 
beats. Some were obvious frauds. Rumors of unwhole- 
Ssome practices came daily to our ears. Sadism, men- 
tal cruelty were often mentioned. Reports of wom- 
en's mistreatment, sexist and sexual, were common . 
Many women came to us for advice, detailing inci- 
dents ranging from the ridiculous to the abysmal. 
Absolute submission to the "master" was often an 
essential ingredient of personal interviews. Give 
your worldly possess1lons to me. Come live 1in my 
commune. Surrender your ego to me. Sesshins were 
the thing. These were of varying lengths and 
degrees of difficulty. Every visitor brought us 
details of titirllating extremes. Young students 
from good families would ask me for the names of 
prominent members to tell their parents. Visits 
from curious, as well as suspiclious, parents were 
frequent. It was fairly clear from the presence of 
our highly respectable' elders that we were not a 
cult. 

Our own members didn't often go to sesshins. We 
gave them. At ours there were no diversions for 1in- 
terviews with a "master"” when none was present. We 
did a lot of hard s1itting. Our more macho young men 
began to vie with one another in the lengths of pe- 
riods. Some would s1it all night. If it was summer, 
there were no fans, no air conditioning. If winter, 
no heat was normal. Chilblains and colds were 
Sneered at. Leg injuries were common. Hysterlics 
were not uncommon. While their enthusiasm lasted, 
competition was on. 

Tudor was not immune to their fervor. At one of 
our 1ntensives, as leader, he permitted us a 
glimpse of the terror and martinet he was reported 
to be in the dance world. This was the seven days 
in which he meant to prove himself. Not only would 
he- be the timekeeper, who was in charge of requlat- 
ing the length of the periods and the atmosphere of 
the zendo, but he would also provide all the meals 
and, with all but a few, cook them. He knew how to 
cook a few things quite nicely and had somet1imes 
entertained us at lunch, but three meals a day for, 
as I recall, ten larqe and voracious young men, was 
rather an undertaking. 

There have been many descriptions of the seven- 
day intensives usually referred to as sesshins in 
the literature. This one was unforgettable, but not 
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because 1t was great. As timekeeper, Tudor must 
show himself as competent to demonstrate skill, 
correctness and endurance. To add to this cook and 
provider of food, was to |show off, I suppose. He 
was no longer a young man, probably twice the age 
of the majority of our students, who were beqinning 
to look at him as father. They were bigger, too. 
But they were no match for him in self-discipline. 
His conduct as the days slowly passed, with all 
committed to obedience and silence, was exemplary. 
He didn't miss a beat in the timing of the periods, 
or getting every meal out on time. it is true that 
Secki Shapiro, the treasurer, and I, secretary, in 
our roles as cooks at previous sSesshins, had some- 
what spoliled the ten oz so young men who took part. 
They had tremendous appetites. It seemed they would 
never get filled when we set food out for them. 
Tudor, who was a stickler for what he referred to 
as the tenets or requlations he had read 1in some 
manual he'd researched, had decided that rations 
Should be less than usual. He measured out every 
bite of food to be less than his usual. As at that 
time he was, 1n general, restricting his own 1in- 
take, the supplies he had invested in were truly 
modest. A meal would be something like baked acorn 
Squash with a little butter on it, or yogurt and 
cucumber soup with a piece of cheese. To be fair, 1 
don't think Tudor was very experienced as a cook, 
So the quantities he provided may have been truly 
m1iscalculated, as when he came 1n with a pound of 
macaroni for lunch. On this occasion, Secki balked, 
and without saying anything, added more from a pri- 
vate stock she found 1in the Institute kitchen. 

Most of the meals he actually prepared in his own 
kitchen and brought to table at the exact time of 
eating, serving the food to each one rather than 
allowing them to help themselves. And, there were 
no seconds. There was an excuse for this, too, I 
must admit. On past occasions, which he hoped to 
remedy, the last person to be served would find al- 
most nothing, s1ince the first ones were the biqqgest 
and hungriest. As,of course, there was no speaking, 
no one could hold out his bowl and say, "More." 

At each meal, : as the days slowly passed, faces 
were grimmer. Greed was being punished. No wolfing 
down of double portions. Under his eagle eye, 
nothing remained in the kitchen for late night 
snacking. Not even the teeniest mouse could find a 
crumb . 
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It was dreadful. One of the participants told me 
years later he could not forget what a bad feeling 
he had experienced, not so much that he was going 
to be hungry (normally he started the day with a 
large quantity of Tiger's Milk), but that Tudor's 
Sardon1ic express1ion made him feel he was actually 
enjoying their discomfiture. 

At last, the end came. Usually, when the formal- 
ities of ending were over, participants would em- 
brace one another with joy over having mutually 
passed through gsomething. This time, no one said a 
word or praised Tudor, though he had achieved his 
self-imposed goal with ease. Finally, he said: 
"Well, you can talk now. Don't you have anything to 
Say?" 

I 8aid, "You have made us understand what it 
must be like to be under the power of the Nazis." 
And we all left. It was a lesson for all of us. 

I think this may have been a turning point for 
him. A number of his old colleaques who noticed a 
change 1in his attitude toward lesser folk at this 
time asked me if 1it was because of Zen. When asked 
later how Zen had affected him, he said to one per- 
Son: "It gaved my mind.” To another, "I just handle 
everything better." 

In 1987 I asked Hugh Laing about the charqe of 
"brutality" towards his students, of whom, Hugh was 
one of the first. | 

"It wasn't cruel when he would press and press 
until he got me to do what he was after,” Hugh 
Said. "But he would ins1ist until finally I got 1t. 
Then 1t was unforgettable." 

In ome cases, his determination to make stu- 
dents fulfill the standards he exacted and to per- 
form the nuances of invention created on therr bod- 
1es So that once having learned them they were un- 
able to forget them, was highly beneficial. He 
worked on them psychologically, too. More than a 
few 8aid, "He changed my life.” And they were 
grateful. As time passed, he got better and better 
at training dancers, and the almost demonic energy 
that possessed himat times grew less frantic and 
Still stronger. He became mellow. 

During the years of his early triumph, Tudor be- 
came, as he himself once put it, "a god,” in the 
dance world. He did act the "master" with his stu- 
dents, and succeeded in bringing many dance stu- 
dents to degrees of achievement they didn't dream 
possible. Hugh Laing and Nora Kaye both spoke of 
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this. His effort was to rid them of their "personal 
egos” in dance performance exactly as a Zen master 
of martial arts would do this. He did not get the 
know-how to do this from Zen, but had it intu- 
1tively from his own Zen-mind, that is, wisdom- 
mind. 

In Dark Elegies, he managed to create a work in 
which, 1f the movements are performed correctly, 
the "spiritual” concentration must occur. This way 
of performance 1s regarded as a "spiritual"” or re- 
1191ious action by the Zen teachers of the "ways" 
such as archery, tea and so forth. 

In The Leaves Are Fading, Tudor was able to 
achieve what he himself described as "empty." It 
means that the dancers must move in perfect natu- 
ralness, human beings .with no individual eqo stick- 
1ng out. I have observed this work performed by 
various dancers and even d1iscussed 1it with Tudor. T 
hope 1ts notation has been achieved as it will 
prove the worth of Tudor's creation of movements 
which themselves carry the life of the piece. If 
anyone did them perfectly as arranged, in a non-eqo 
way, the intended totality would be there. 

In 1984, a grant of $40, 000 was made so that 
Tudor 's $s1x major ballets would be recorded for 
posterity in Labanotation. He gave a lot of atten- 
tion to this. 

AlsoO, in the 70's, he told Suzanne Ames who re- 
ported it in Dance Magazine: "I'm going to write a 
book. I know 1t. I don't quite know what or when 
but I will have to do it." 

Many of Tudor's friends urged him to tell h1s 
own Story. I even went so far, 1in recent years, as 
to provide a bamboo wood for him to look at, from 
the window at which he sat to write when he was in 
New York. When he saw this being done, he became 
quite interested. He asked if I were going to make 
a Japanese garden, gave me $1x books about how to 
do it and then said: "Of course you have to tear 
everything down: first and start all over with a 
plan.” However, my name 1s not Mary, Mary for noth- 
1ng, 80 it has turned out differently. 

On public occasions at the Metropolitan Opera, 
he projected a very different image- from that of 
the ruthless master. Casually dressed, walking out 


1 The Labanotation score of The Leaves are Fading 
was completed in 1975 by Airi Hynninen. 
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to front and center, having to wait a long time for 
the tumultuous applause to |ubside after a gala or 
opening, his low but clearly modulated succinctness 
conveyed the assurance of a man who was already 
living in history. He was also completely unassum-= 
1ng. Between the acts, a swarm of young girls would 
descend- upon him, pat, hug and kiss him. At the 
Capezio Awards 1in 1986, as many of his colleaques 
as could get near him also embraced him and lav- 
1Shed affection on him. The truth 1s, in his later 
years, when he'd grown very thin and frail as well 
as mellower, his posture seemed to invite the ex- 
press1ions of affection his mien had earlier put 
off. "Tender Loving Care" was definitely in order. 

Earlier, to ask for help or affection would have 
been decidedly out of character. The exceptions 
were in a very few matters that he playfully but 
adamantly claimed of us: to be met and taken safely 
nome from the airport after trips away; to cele- 
brate his birthday at home. 

Tudor 's privacy had been strictly preserved at 
the Institute; not that he had asked for this. 
Everyone had just naturally avoided taking advan- 
tage of an unquarded presence to, as someone put 
it, "jump into his lap." Except dogs and babies, 
both of which approached him fearlessly and 1inti- 
mately. 

In later years, he had bequn to hint publicly at 
his connection with Zen. When some Swedish admirers 
who were making a documentary® referred to him as a 
Zen master, he protested to me: "I didn't say Lit, 
really I didn't. They said 1t."” This was because, 
1n earlier days, he would have declared that the 
worst 8s1in would have been to claim a title or qual- 
1ty that hadn't been officially bestowed. Actually, 
he was nearly the only one among us who ever re- 
Sorted to rules or tenets for guidance. The 
Institute was developed on "no rules” and our only 
S19n |said "Those who come are received; those who 
go are not pursued.”" 

Tudor did, I believe, truly take Zen as his 
guide and refuge. From the begirming, he lived 1t. 

On December 8, 1986, in Washington, D.C., in a 
posture that would have done a British admiral 
credit, with tears in his eyes, Tudor accepted the 


© In 1984, a documentary film, Antony Tudor, was 
made by Viola Aberle and Gerd Andersson. 
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National Lifetime Achievement Award at the Kennedy 
Center with a distinctively Buddhist bow. In cele- 
bration of his 79th birthday in April, 1987, a tape 
of this scene was Shown 1n mid-Manhattan at the 
Institute which had been his home for 23 years. 
"Did you see that?” he asked. It had been a message 
to us that was a public expression of this Zen con- 
nection. 

On Easter Sunday, after rehearsing The Leaves 
Are Fading and his first masterpiece, Pillar of 
Fire, with Hugh Laing, who created the major male 
role in that work, Tudor was very tired. Hugh 
Laing, who for several years had supervised his 
eating of their shared "macrobiotic” meals, was 
Spending the night at the Institute. He was awak- 
ened by Tudor's call for ass1istance, to help him up 
from where he had fallen. After being helped into 
bed, Tudor ' lay there quietly. Hugh asked him 1f he 
was all right. "Yes," he replied, "I'm all right. 
You can go back to sleep.” Hugh went back to his 
own place and was s$Sitting on the edge of his bed 
when he heard, a few minutes later, a "Ka-a-a-a." 
This 1s the usual spelling for a sound Zen masters 
make to demonstrate Zen. It means they dissolve 
1nto the gsound. It is not a human word, but, like 
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the baby's first cry, the true word of nature 
1tself. Perhaps you could say "life force." Some 
Christians would say, "He gave up the ghost.” In 
that moment of the death rattle, the heart stops 
beating. The person 1s gone. 
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Note on Tudor: 

When Tudor {discussed] Anthony Dowell who 
created the Boy With the Matted Hair in 1967 
Shadowpilay for the Royal Ballet [he said]:"He had 
such a talent for doing my movements as I expected 
them- to look. I like to imagine myself doing these 
movements superbly.”" Marilyn Hunt, Dance Magazine, 
May , 1987 
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OF HOOKERS, BUTTERFLIES AND A BATHROOM SCALE 
by James E. Shapiro 


We stayed in an inn in the geisha district, 
alongside the Takase River, a mild flutter of 
water 80 peacefully contained within its mor- 
tared stone banks that it is hard to credit 
the old lithographs portraying boat travel by 
imperial denizens. This inn is not on the high- 
priced tourist route. University professors 
on a tight budget are the usuval clientele. It 
18 a place free from the pretensions that still 
infect local residents back from the days when 
proximity to the seat of ultimate power puffed 
' people up. Kyoto people are not always easy to 
know, even for other Japanese, even for their 
neighbors in hustling Osaka, the port city 


Just to the south of here. 

At any rate the venerable tokonoma, or display 
alcove, where one might expect artfully arranged 
flower displays and some scroll with an apt thought 
on the seasons and man's rapid passage--thank God, 
all there is to appreciate is an antique color 
TV. SECT. 

John and I were curious about the brightly col- 
ored stickers that adorn telephone booths like 
Squads of freshly minted butterflies. Each one 
boasted a quality color picture of adorable young 
damsels. A tiny image of a telephone next to the 
number was clear enough in meaning but what to 
make of the grids underneath with some printed mes- 
Sage in Japanese. I asked Reiko, my wife, to trans- 
late. The messages went like this: Mariko,19, wil-_ 
lowy figure, student. Sachiko,21, housewife, full 
breasts. And at the top the notice that these were 
not professional, the implication being perhaps 
that they would provide a service closer to the 
real thing. 

As we sat over breakfast making sport of these 
details our landlady came- in to clear the dishes. 
She was kneeling with her 8quat figure, short legs 
tucked under her on the tatami mats, grayish hair 
framing her 8quare pug face lit with exasperated 
recognition. "Iyarashii!" she cried. "Nastiness! 
Throw it out!" 

She explained that prostitution had gotten much 
wOrse in recent years and $she would somet imes peel 
them off wherever she found them but within hours 
cool young barracudas would have ' them up again. It 
was a real risk to go up against such people. Even 
that morning word of the gangland shoot ings in near- 
by Kobe were jolted inkily across the morning press. 

The narrow quarters of this :old district feature 
overpriced restaurants whose doors are draped in 
Split blue cloth banners printed with elegant cal- 
Iligraphy. Higher up are plastic pan faces lit at 
night with hidden lights giving promise that on 
the second, third and fourth floors of the human 
aviary are the bubbling premises of pink pussycats 
and sex clubs. The whole. scene has drifted far 
from the once thriving geisha community. Only a 
few are left to carry on a far more orderly and 


complex dance of liaison as they trip along in 

high clogs, breathtakingly pancaked necks and ki- 
mono-—-draped selves. Now things run on, heated, vul- 
gar, edgy till four in the morning. And then the 
dump trucks start. Come dawn and none awake save 
ror the tofu shop across the tiny street where they 
Set out rows of white cakes whose upper faces are 
laced by the markings of cheesecloth. 

We went to a restaurant famous in recent years 
for its sukyaki. While we waited in the foyer for 
one of the traditional private rooms to clear, I 
noticed a bathroom scale under a little side table. 
It seemed incongruous there. 

Later, as we ate, I asked Reiko to ask why they 
had that scale. She and the waitress had slipped 
into the Osaka-Kyoto way of talking with its own 
1i1t and local slang going back and forth in the 
cozy way people take on when they know that the 
other conversatlonalist is one of them. 

"Why do you have that scale outside?” Reiko 
asked. The woman serving us did not pause. I liked 
her. She had black hair combed straight back and 
her age showed through the ropiness of the blue 
veins on the backs of her hands--you knew she had 
had several children, nursed them--and her neck 
which was thinner looking than it might have been 
stood out against the check pattern of her kimono. 
She poured sake for me, deftly, the millionth 
time. The sliding walls and doors of our tatami 
paradise were dingy. The faint acridity of smoke 
reminded one of all the weathering sunmers of loud 
laughter, faces pinkified with drink and rooms thick 
with unfiltered smoke, all the conversation that 
men and women always find to talk about. Drifting 
clouds, Not like the sharp brown eyes of our wal- 
tress. 

'Yes, we have bathroom scales,”' she said. She 
put it 80 definitively that there was no chance for 
asking further. It wasn't that interesting an issue 
to her perhaps or perhaps there was quite a lot to 
it. She was less than rude but there are ways in 
Japan of not answering. That a condition exists be- 
comes its own temporary rule. And if you try to 
find the origin of that rule--well, you can find 
foggy mountain passes in the Japanese Alps as well. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING Chap. VII #21 
The monk Chih-ch'ang was a native of Kuel-ch'1l 
in Hs in-chou. He became a monk when he was a little 

boy ,, his idea being to find his original nature. 
One day he came to pay his homage to the Master who 
qguestioned him, saying: "Where do you come from, 
and what do you seek?" 

Chih-ch'ang said: "Recently while I sojJourned on 
White Peak Mountain, I paid homage to the Master 
Ta-tung and begged him to elucidate the $s1gn1f- 
1cance of attaining Buddha knowledge by visualizing 
one's own intrinsic nature. Still harboring Some 
doubt about the matter, I have come from a great 
distance and thus making a bow and casting myself 
down at your feet, I beg of you, Master, your Sympa- 
thetic instructlon.”" 

The Master Said: "What was the word that he gave 
You?" 

Chih-ch'gng answered: "After my arrival IT Stayed 
about three months in the temple but found no op- 
portunity to receive his instruction. To be faith- 
ful to myself in my Search for Dharma, one evening 
T ventured to visit him in his own cell. I asked 
him this question: "What 1s the reality of my mind 
and my nature?" 

SOKE I-AN SAYS 

Every Wednesday evening I talk about Zen, 
which is a sect of Buddhism. 

In India, this sect was called by many names. 
When it was in northern India, it was called 
yogacharyana. Yoga here means "contact" -- the 
mind in contact with Reality. 

In southern India, in this period, the monks 
of Lanka (Ceylon) composed many phrases that 
were made into a sutra now called the Lanka- 


vatara Sutra. 
When Bodhidharma, the first teacher of Zen in 


China, came from India, he carried this sutra with 
him. In this first period of Buddhism in China, 

the monks studied it as their main principle. The 
Indian teachers called this dhyana, which means in- 
trospection or meditation. The Chinese of that per- 
1od called it ch'an. In Japan, it was called zen. 
It came from China to Japan at the end of the T'ang 


dynasty. 


Zen 18 a queer sect in Buddhism. It does not 
use the written scriptures, and it has no canon. 
From the beginning, the students of this sect take 
this physical body as the law of Buddhism, this 
mental state or mental body as a scripture or can- 
on, and this consclousness or cognizance as Buddha. 
That 1s all. By meditation, they observe the mental 
phenomena as the canon, and in every deed, every 
action, they find the law that is written on this 
body, Then, returning to their own consciousness, 
they find Buddha within themselves. 

In Buddhism, Buddha is the knower or wisdom. It 
is the God, Buddhism is the religion that depends 
upor the power of wisdom; so it is the religion of 
wisdom. Of course, Buddhism teaches compassion and 
s8ympathy, but it does not begin from this. It 
teaches love, of course, but primarily it teaches 
wisdom. So this knower, who knows the. law within 
and without, is Buddha or God. 

The Zen student has three methods by which to 
realize this wisdom: The first is action with his 
physical body. The second is speech with his own 
lips or his own mind--that which he has heard or 
that which he has read. The third is with his sIi- 
lence. In his silence, he immediately approximates 
the goal of wisdom. 

So the farmers who could not read came to Zen 
because Zen does not need the knowledge of read- 
ing. The warriors, who fought on the battlefield, 
came to Zen and asked their questions of their 
masters before going off to their death. Later, 
artists and writers came to Zen. Today, in Japan, 
this is the religion of the intelligentsia. Today, 
in China, Zen has decayed, but in Japan, it is 
Still alive. Some say that in China there 1s no 
truly enlightened school--but do they know? Per- 
haps some Zen master is a farmer in the deep 
country. Others say a few enlightened men are now 
in Tibet. But in India, there are none. 

Hui-neng, the Sixth Patriarch, is now convers- 
ing with a young monk, who came from a great dis- 
tance. He was trying to find the answer that would 
enlighten him. 

The monk Chih-ch'ang was a native of Kuel-ch'1l 
in Hsin-chou. He became a monk when he was a little 


boy. In Chinese, this name means '"'a little boy with 
a Shaved head''--a little bunch of hair which his 
elder brothers pull. 

His idea being to find his original nature. 
Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya, Nirmanakaya. 

One day he came to pay his homage to the Master 
who questioned him, Saying: "Where do you come from, 
and what do you seek?” A very big question! Where 
do you come from? How far 1s your country from your 
original nature? In this life, what do you seek!? 

If I were to ask you, "Where do you come from?” 
how would you answer? I came from San Francisco?! 
From Japan? I was born from my mother? From the 
Virgin Mary? I came from heaven? From God? I came 
from --I don't know, but God knows! It is very 
hard to make an accurate answer. 

In the Zen school this is difficult to answer-- 
''T came from where there is no time and space." It 
18 not 80 easy to trace back in your human knowledge 
where you came from. Chih-ch'ang did not take this 
question fundamentally——"Where have you been?" "0h, 
I was at 125th street!" 

The Zen master always asks this question. It 
Sounds like everyday talk, but it has a deep mean- 
ing. Occasionally a young monk will answer differ- 
ently: "'I come like the wind!" T hit him, for I don't 
want to hear |uch talk. I want the real state, the 
state you can see through Buddha's eye! 

Chih=-ch'ang said: "Recently while I sojourned on 
White Peak Mountain, I paid homage to the Master 
Ta-tung and begged him to elucidate the $s1gnit- 
1cance of attaining Buddha knowledge. by visuallizing 
one's own intrinsic nature. ''To visualize one's own 
intrinsic nature" is a famous phrase in Zen. It is 
almost like a motto. They don't 8ay, "to know your 
iIntrinsic nature," but they say "to visualize, " 

'to see," to manifest" or "to reveal" your intrin- 
S1c nature, 

You have an ugly nature, a superior or inferior 
nature, a dog-like or a cat-like nature--but- it is 
always the second nature. You have adapted that na- 
ture from your circumstances or environment, your 
mother, father or family, just as you have inher- 
ited your nature from your country and period. 

The nature that is intrinsic, old as the uni- 


verse, remote as your God, is original nature. You 
must find it. To "find it” usvally signifies. 
Searching in the dark with your fingertips, but 
the Zen student finds it with his naked eye. 

Seeing is believing. If you talk of God or Bud- 
dha, you have never seen them. We do not care a- 
bout the Buddha carved in wood or in stone or the 
Buddha who lived in India 2500 years ago; he has 
nothing to do with us. We pay our homage to him 
as our ancestor, but we do not worship him as a 
personal God. The personal God, which is existing, 
1s not the image or the iconograph. It is this 
(pointing to the heart). I am not talking about 
myself; it is you, I, they. You must see Reality 
with your own eyes. 

In Buddhism, the eye has a very important place 
because it is the key-point between the inside and 
the outside. The eye 1s aided and supplemented by 
the other senses, which are the instruments of the 
eye. The human being adopts this in his law courts. 
The evidence must be proved. So, in the Zen school, 
we always say, "To visualize," "to see," "to man- 
ifest," "to reveal." 

Still harboring some doubt about the matter, TI 
have come from a great distance and thus making a 
bow and casting myself down at: your feet, I beg of 
YOU, MasSter, your Sympathetic instruction.” This 
ancient etiquette was different than today. 

Living here alone, in the morning while sweeping 
the floor, sometimes there is a knock on the door-- 
Ssomet imes they take off their hats, sometimes they 
have cigars in their mouths: "Hi! T want to know 
Something about Buddhism.®' With my broom in hand I 
am ready to strike, but of course I do not. 

The Master Ssald: "What was the word that he 
gave you?" Chih-ch'ang answered: "After my arrival 
I stayed about three months 1n the temple but found 
no opportunity to receive his instruction.” In the 
temples of China and Japan, the monks who had en- 
lightened themselves--their tasks done-- became 
ascetics and paid no attention to the younger monks. 
The younger monks had to work hard in the gardens 
and paddy-fields and had no time to ask questions. 
If they did venture to ask a question, they were told: 
"Attain it yourself.” That was the usual answer. 


Some crazy minister came to my door and asked: 
"Ts war good or bad?" IT was sweeping my floor, and 
I 8aid: "Tell me, is this broom good or bad?" 

Usually, in Japan, when one says: 'IT have a 
doubt about this," the answer is "Get out of here 
and don't bother me!" 

It is different with Christianity. They come 
to your door at breakfast time, open your mouth, 
put Christianity in it, shake it down, and you 
either vomit or manage to digest it! 

To be faithful to myself 1n my Search for Dhar- 
ma, one evening I ventured to visit him in his own 
cell. TI asked him this question: "What 1s the re- 
ality of my mind and my nature?” Chih-ch'ang was 
asking his ow question of someone else. You must 
find out yourself. "What is the taste of water?" 
Taste it and find out. 

In Zen study you are given the question: "Be- 
fore father and mother, what were you?" This is 
exactly the same question. You must discover it 
for yourself. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH FARKAS 
as noted by Mary 
'T never had any authority problem because TI never 


recognized any authority." 


For details of a sesshin with Joshu Sasaki Roshi 

October 4-10 

Catl-or write: 

Princeton Zen Society of Rinzai-Jl 
Les Fehmi 
31/7 Mt. Lucas Rd. 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 924-0782 
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BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Picture this scene: you are walking down the 
street when someone confronts you with an assault 
rifle and demands your money. Now imagine the same 
Scene, except that instead of being your ordinary, 
more or less indefensible self, you are a martial 
artist. The outcome, barring a sudden wave of in- 
Sanity, should be about the same in both cases. 
Wimp or warrior, you meekly hand over your money 
and feel enormously relieved if the gunman goes 
away and leaves you unhurt. 

A gun, in $|short, can nullify martial arts 
skills of the highest order. This is true on the 
individual level or the army level; and it is true 
despite all those movies in which Bruce Lee or his 
descendants balletically overcome platoons of 
heavily armed opponents. Why, then, is there s0 
much interest in the martial arts? At a time when 
everyone has to assume that everyone else is car- 
rying some sort of concealed gun, why devote years 
of effort to a self-defense system that lost much 
of its practical value several centuries ago with 
the advent of the gun? 

The answer becomes clear in Richard Strozzli 
Heckler's In Search of the Warrior Spirit (North 
Atlantic Books, 1990). Indeed, the answer is em- 
bedded in the title: most martial arts students, 
whatever their fighting fantasies, are very like- 
ly seeking something internal, something spiritual 
--the warrior spirit, 1i1 fact, Integrity. Authen- 
ticity. Self-Mastery,” Heckler writes. TThese 
three qualities cont inue to find their way to the 
top of the modern warrior's list." He cont inues: 
'The battlefield of the warrior must expand beyond 
the literal interpretation of war and destruct ion 
to include every moment of our lives. In order to 
live authentically with integrity, we must have a 
certain kind of courage." 

Heckler, who holds advanced credentials in both 


aikido and psychology, was part of a team hired 

by the Defense Department to present a self-im- 
provement program of meditative, dietary, biofeed- 
back and aikido techniques to members of the elite 
Special Forces. His book, in diary form, 1s an ac- 
count of the training project, which seems to have 
been a success despite a certain amount of turmoil, 
and of what he learned in the course of it, about 
himself as well as his military students. 

Throughout, Heckler uses the word 'warrior' of- 
ten and unselfconsciously, which seems noteworthy. 
I, for one, would find it hard to refer to myselt, 
or anyone else born since 1800 in an industrial 
Society, as a "warrior," at least not without add- 
ing quotation marks or the visual equivalent: a 
twinkle, a lifted eyebrow, a slight smirk. For 
Heckler, however, the word clearly carries the 
most profound spiritual meaning. His book is not 
without flaws. In his description of precivilized 
warriors he is rather implausibly idealistic; in- 
deed, his vision of prelapsarian warfare bears a 
Suspicious resemblance to a contemporary martial 
arts tournament. His facts can also jump the 
track; the war between the United States and Mex- 
ico occurred in 1846, not 1812. And his prose can 
lapse into s|shrinkthink (somewhere, for instance, 
he uses "overefforting' for trying too hard.) Non- 
theless, In'Search of the Warrior Spirit is ulti- 
mately convincing, because of Heckler's sincerity 
and because of the power of the Zen-like ideas 
underlying his approach to the martial spirit. 

That common ground exists between Zen and some 
verslons of the martial arts is suggested in-a 
number of ways. There are Heckler's many referen- 
ces to meditation, centering, blending (as in be- 
coming one with) and the sayings of the Tibetan 
teacher Chogyam Trungpa. And there is a most 
graphic passage describing a training session with 
wooden 8swords in which an aikido master, Saotome, 
frustrates Heckler by projecting an "invisible 
wall" of ki or energy. 

"Suddenly, I feel as though I'm bumping into 
Something, like an invisible inner tube that is 
extending out from his body," Heckler writes. "It's 

(cont inued on page 5) 


OF BIRDS, BUTCHERS AND BUDDHISTS by J.E. Shapiro 
Birds" nests, deer horns, women, watches, cam- 
eras, brightly bubbling balls of pig fat--they sell 

everything in Hong Kong. Trade in As1a goes back 
millennia. We went down the narrow lane they call 
the Bird Market. Only one woman was on that street, 
an Occidental with the big stride of women from 
overseas and a purpose in her air that was puzzl- 
ing as no one turned down that way for any other 
reason than birds--perhaps it was defensive. 

On display tables under the awnings were open 
Jars of millet, plastic bags with live grasshoppers 
perched” on grass stalks, bowls of mealworms shim- 
mering with movement, ornate feeding sticks carved 
of wood with which to offer honeyed tidbits to your 
Songbird the better to sweeten its song. The Chi- 
nese men who owned the deep stalls were far quieter 
than their captives--gray and yellow songbirds purr- 
ing and trimming the air with sound, a few of them 
with compelling notes that made you look closely a- 
mong the city of avians for the melodists, though 
the poets were often unremarkable in appearance. 
All the customers were men, themselves coming from 
lives with their families in the dense warren of 
cheap, stained concrete housing all aprickle with 
wires, pipes, window plants, laundry hung out to dry. 

Hard by this district adrift in the clutter at 
Street level where humans have no choice but to 
walk at the bottom of the tropical sky we found a 
shop where the owner was in no rush. I wondered at 
how little heed he paid the dust and racket of the 
Street but thought perhaps this was because he sold 
Buddhist goods. In any case he was poring over a 
volume of some Sort written in Chinese characters 
S0 it was no good visually eavesdropping and then 
chatting him up on that basis. I recall that he was 
chanting softly to himseltft. 

I thought of the Buddhist bookshop owner in Kyo- 
to, the layman whose head was mown closely enough 
to be a monk, himself in a deep absorption in his 
reading that he emerged from in a sullen pet when 
asked where a copy might be found of the Mumonkan. 
Over on s|such-and-such a |shelf he barked, scarce be- 
lieving that anyone would not know. But this Chinese 
merchant was quite young and had a slender, silky, 


droopy mustache and some straggles of fine chin 
hair. Even when he reached a venerable age he was 
not likely to do better than that. His face was 
Soft and weak in a pleasant kind of way and his 
eyes were milky and unclear in a way that was also 
pleasant. Some men never disguise their real age. 
Perhaps at heart he. was twelve years old and in 
one of those guesses that go through your mind 
when you meet someone new I felt he was sure that 
there was such a thing as purity. 

He had not particularly looked up when we driftt- 
ed in. His concentration as a Joss burned nearby 
was in absolute contrast to the falcon swiftness 
of the butchers in Kowloon's Central Market. Those 
ones were bony and stripped to the waist with 
rolled up pants and oddly flaccid arms and chests, 
Squatting as they wielded their half moon cleavers 
to the decapitated water buffalo heads, all rank in 
the ordure of putrefying blood, taking in the sole 
passerby with keening gaze. Perhaps they were as- 
SesSing my suitability as an eviscerated work of 
butchery much the way I was imagining them, napes 
distorted by hooks as they hung next to their works 
of art-—haunches and sides of beast and fowl mot ion- 
less under the overcast light and the whole scene 
lightly s8alted with the brininess of the harbor air. 

In the Buddhist goods shop my wife translated 
the prices and contents of giant glass jars. I had 
no idea at first what those distorted shapes of dun 
and earth colors were except perhaps for dragon 's 
ears from Canton Province. They were pieces of san- 
dalwood of varying grades. Here was a chance to buy 
a gift for two Buddhist teachers back in America. 
One was fond of liquor and the other not--as far as 
I knew--but at least it was an item not to be found 
1n a stateside supermarket. 

With the delicate clumsiness that so character- 
1zed his every movement, the owner strove to cut a 
tiny chip from each sample. He maneuvered each one 
into the middle of the charcoal censer on the glass 
counter. He poked out a crater in the exhausted ash 
and let the new samples send up their ribboning 
smoke. We flapped our hands and inhaled, mulling o- 
ver the vintage qualities of each type. In order to 
weigh the different samples, he produced a minia- 


ture scale made of extremely fine cord and several 
sticks, one of which was notched as delicately as 
the Jaw of a tiny fish. His eyes never came up to 
mine. We pondered our decision as carefully as 
medievalists in a sleepy bazaar. He wrapped the 
purchase in pink, deep pink the color of a garden 
rose, in ordinary commercial paper. We thanked him. 
He sald Something. We left the shop and went back 
to the street, sure now that our trip had been 
worthwhile, convinced that we had at last found 
Something really worth buying. 


BOOK NOTED 

(continued from page |) 

as if something has already engaged me, despite 
the physical distance between us; it is difficult 
to move toward him." They circle each other for a 


while. "Then unexpectedly,” Heckler continues, 
"there's an opening in the invisible wall and I'm 
as much pulled into it as I'm consciously trying 


to enter it. There's a flurry of movement as I 
slash downward and Saotome is suddenly standing 
next to me, a wide grin on his face with his sword 
tip pressing lightly against my throat.” Any Zen 
student who has become -familiar with the workings 
of -ki will recognize that experience. Zen is, af- 
ter all, the school of mind-to-mind transmission. 


MAMA-SAN ROKU 
Q: How is a koji different from a monk? 


A: The koji is a very different type of person 
from the Theravadin ideal of the "hearer" or devo- 
tee or fundamentalist. Such a person is optimistic 
and, thaugh seeing reality as-it-is, does not turn 
away 8aying "0h, no!" but rather "Oh... .?" The 
smile, though wry, persists. Jewish humor has some 
affinity here. 


REMINDER: Sesshin with Joshu Sasaki Roshi is 
October 4-10. Call or write: Princeton Zen Society 
of Rinzai-Ji, Les Fehmi, 317 Mt. Lucas Rd., Prince- 
ton, NI 08540, (609) 924-0782. 


Shakyamuni did not practice modern scientiftic 
observation, but became one with_the thing he 
observed. Painters understand this, I think. A 
painter becomes one with his subject. 

Minato Sodo, the chief priest of the temple 
Kennin-Ji, in Kyoto, 1s very good at painting 
Sparrows. When he was head of Kencho-jJi in Kama- 
kura, I went to see him one day at a friend's 
request, carrying with me a 8square card for writ- 
ing or painting. 

"Forgive me, Master,' 
paint a sparrow for me?" 

"Of course,"” he said, and led me to his studio. 
There he sat and meditated for a while; then, ob- 
livious of my presence, he took his brush in his 
mouth and, extending his arms and flapping like a 
Sparrow, proceeded to paint a very fine one. He 
painted the imaginary sparrow he had become one 
with. 

Becoming one with things--this is the Buddhist 
way of observing. Buddhism does not explicitly 
teach that you should put yourself in another's 
place; it simply teaches that we should become 
one with the other. 


I 8aid, "but could you 


Taido Matsubara*® 


\ 
*Taido Matsubara, a former director of the Doc- 


trinal Department of the Myoshinji Sect of Rinzai 
Zen Buddhism, 1s president of the popular Namu- 
no-kal. 

This has been reprinted from Dharma World, Jul/ 
Aug 1990 Vol. 17. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH "S TEACHING Chap. VII #22 

Ta-tung answered, "Do you see the sky?" 

T..Said; "Yes:..” 

He Said, "When you See the Sky, do you Know Wwhe- 
ther 1t has any Shape or not?" 

I said, "It is empty, how can. it have any shape?" 

He Said: "The reality of your nature 15s as the 
SsKy, which 1s sheer emptiness,and nothing in 1t 15s 
to be seen. If you perceive thus, it 1s called 
'True View." 

"There 1s nothing to be known, and 1f you Know 
that, 1t 1s true knowledge; there 1s neither color 
nor form, neither green, nor yellow, nor long, nor 
Short. Then you will see the essence that 1s the 
knower himself, pure and perfect. If you See thus, 
1t 1s called 'attaining Buddhahood by realizing 
one's own nature,"' or it 15s called 'revealing the 
knowledge of Tathagata. '" 

SOKEI-AN SAYS 

In the last lecture this dialogue was between 
the Sixth Patriarch and the monk whose name was 
Chih-ch'ang who said he came from Ta-tung. The 
Sixth Patriarch asked him, "Where do you come from?" 
Chih-ch'ang answered: "I came from Ta-tung. TI 
asked Ta-tung, "What is the reality of my mind and 
my nature?" He answered me, but I could not under- 
stand the significance of his words." 

The Sixth Patriarch said, "Repeat his words to 
me that T may see what is in his mind." 

So Chih-ch'ang repeated the words spoken by 
Ta-tung. | 

I will repeat Chih-ch'ang's question, 'What is 
the reality of my mind and my nature?" 

In this question there is a very important term, 
"reality." This "reality" is always a very impor- 
tant word in Buddhism. From the beginning to the 
end of Buddhist theory you keep coming across this 
word "reality." What is "reality?" This is the 
great question. When you understand its meaning, 
your study of Buddhism 1s over. 

The word "reality" is not often used in conversa- 
tion, but when you read your own philosophers you | 
will come across it many times. T have been explain- 
ing this for seven years and I am tired of explain- 
Ing It 80 many times, but IT will do so once more. 


What we see with our five senses is not Reality. 
This color, sound, smell, taste and touch--this 
1s the phenomenon of Reality, not Reality itself. 
When we come across Reality itself with our five 
S8enses, then this Reality will be visualized as 
phenomena corresponding to* our five senses. So 
what Reality is in itself is an abstract question 
because you can $see THIS with your eyes, hear it 
with your ears, touch, smell and taste. But you 
cannot experience Reality itself with your five 
Senses. However, it 1s intelligible to your mind, 
and it can be seen with your inner eye. 

Usually we use a word for this: seeing with the 
mind's eye. It is "intuition," or "intellectual 
intuition,” which is the means whereby we realize 
Reality itself. In Buddhism this realization is 
your own mental experience. No Buddha can explain 
1t to you; you must realize it through your own 
intuition. 

The Zen sect emphasizes practice to attain this 
Reality by your own exertion. The student who has 
realized Reality itself will become a teacher. He 
will be your guidepost and he will acknowledge 
whether you have already attained or not. It is 
very easy to talk about Reality, but to experience 
this and to understand it is not s0 easy. 

So this Chih-ch'ang asked, "What is the Reality 
of my mind and my nature?" 

You have your own nature and: I have mine. There 
is no way of escape' if someone asks you, "What is 
your Reality?" You may 8say, "Reality is God.” And 
if they question, "What is God?" "God knows!" That 
18s enough. 

Well, how can you stand upon |such an uncertain 
foundation? How can you build your life upon such 
a foundation? We must have something that is fun- 
damental, solid and concrete. In Zen we would not 
call it "God" and we would not call it "Buddha." 
We would say that Reality is our own nature, or 
Soul. Then what is soul? Children believe it 1s a 
green light, like a Jack-o0-lantern. We are fooled 
for a long time by such fictitious ideas. 

In ancient days, men's minds were 80 immature 
they could not think of anything that was not 
in human |shape. They thought that the hurricane 


was the work of the god' of the wind, a huge bag of 
wind. When the god of the wind was asked by a high- 
er god to push the wind in, he pushed and the whole 
world was swept up. The same with thunder and with 
lightning. 

In Japan, when children are bad, they believe 
that a god will come down and take out their navel. 
So, when thunder comes, they hold their stomachs 
and run down to the cellar. 

Well, superstitlons still exist in this century, 
but the twentieth century has come, we must awake. 
In the Zen school, this Reality is your own nature, 
So you must discover this original nature. Your 
own nature today is 80 vitiated, so distorted that 
it is not your real nature, it is your second na- 
ture, your third, your fourth and fifth nature. The 
direct way to find Reality itself is through nature 
itselt and not through any scientific methods. If 
you Seek to find Reality in matter, you will under- 
stand the reality of matter, but it is still matter 
and not yourself. If you find it through yourself, 
by your own wisdom, it is direct knowledge, while 
the scientific method is the indirect way. 

It seems to me that in the Western hemisphere 
the direct knowledge was never emphasized. The VWest 
has followed the objective method of the Greeks, 
trying to arrive at truth through the phenomenal 
world, while in India the monks tried to find 
their original nature as described in the s ix hun- 
dred scrolls and the twelve hundred years of the 
PraJnaparamita. They did not build anything, but 
they unlearned, peeled off the first skin, the sec- 
ond, and the third, as a monkey opens a coconut, 
or as you would peel an onion. In the end there 
is nothing. To reach the nothingness they speak 
about took about twelve hundred years. 

In this Western world they pile up, pile up. 
They made all these skyscrapers, while the Eastern 
civilization went diametrically opposite. While 
one civilization was piling up, the other was dig- 
ging into itself. They failed to find the bottom, 
but they found nothingness, and by this the Hindus 
built the theory of non-ego. The Western theory 
was built on ego. 

So what s|hall we do in this situation today? 


We must understand both theories, East and West. We 
are living on one earth. Space has been conquered 
by speed; there is no more east or west, 80 we must 
understand both points of view and both theories, 
or we are not human beings. 

Ego Is the expression of one truth, and non-ego 
1s the expression of another. In Sanskrit, this is 
called "atman” and "anatman."” Whether you call your 
own. nature ego Or non-ego is immaterial as long as 
you understand what your nature is. 

There is an expression in Christianity, "'person- 
al God. In the Orient we do not look upon God as a 
person. We 8ay, "The person is God." Both are ex- 
pressions of the truth, but what is this "'person?”" 
It is very difficult to explain. 

There is a s|utra on''What is a person.” What is 
the Reality of a person? 

Ta-tung answered, "Do you see the Sky?" I saild, 
"Yes." He Said, "When you see the sky, do you know 
whether 1t has any Shape or not?” Ta-tung asked 
Chih-ch'ang if he could see the sky. Then: "When 
you see the sky, do you know whether it has any 
Shape or not?" Chih-ch'ang looked at the sky and 
could see no $shape, it was neither flat nor tri- 
angular. The |sky has no shape. 

In meditation, when you find yourself, Reality 
has no |hape, It is not round, square, smooth 
Or rough. It is like the sky, the empty sky. Your 
original nature is like that. 

That was the ancient way of proving empt iness. 
In the modern way you get a triangle, use higher 
mathematics, electrons and protons; you calculate 
Speed, ten thougand miles in one moment, and fin- 
ally you will conclude that the ether is empty. 

The same answer but a different way of coming to 
it. The ancients had two naked eyes and the moderns 
have many apparatuses, so there is not much hu- 
man PYrogress. 

T said, "It is empty, how can 1t have any Shape?" 
This "emptiness" is a very important word in Bud- 
dhism. When you arrive at emptiness, your knowledge 
is of no use and there is nothing to think about. 
In that moment something will flash through your 
mind and you will enter Reality. 

In Christilanity it is said that God lives out- 


Side of the universe, but there is no outside of 
the universe.. You live in your own mind. Or there 
is another way, just have faith and don't think 
about this emptiness. When there is nothing to 
think about, that is the gate opening into Reality. 
But many people, when they come to this point of 
nothing to think about," never enter the gate. 

He Said: "The reality of your nature 1s as the 
Sky, which 1s sheer emptiness and nothing in 1t 15s 
to be Seen. If you perceive thus, it 1s called 
'True View. '” Some English philosopher criticized 
Kant 's philosophy saying, Tf it is not knowable, why 
do we have to bother about it?'"'--and he gave up. 

Standing upon this emptiness, we can cast our 
eye over the whole phenomenal world, if there is 
nothing in our eye. We can observe all at once. 

So we must stand upon nothingness to have a true 
VIiew. 

There 1s nothing to be known, and 1f you know 
that, it is true knowledge. Funny, isn't it? 

These people lived in the fifth century, and Imman- 
uel Kant in the nineteenth century, yet their 

views correspond. And if we go back to the Buddha, 
who lived 2500 years ago, we find that his Buddhism 
was exactly like this. While the Brahmins were 
Saying "atman," he was saying "anatman. " 

Then you will See the essence that 1s the knower 
himself, pure and perfect. "Bodhi'" is to know, and 
Buddha is the Knower. 

A long time ago in Seattle, Washington, I was 
standing on a wooden bridge on some little island 
between Seattle and Tacoma. I was resting my arm 
on the edge of the bridge, and in that moment LI 
forgot my own eye, ear, all my sense perceptions. 
There was Jjust inmense consciousness, which 1s like 
a mirror,and I was resting upon it. I felt that my 
mind was 80 large and so old in time that all the 
Sounds were heard by IT and not by my own ear. My 
Soul contained the whole universe. IT knows the 
Knower itself. 

If you see thus, it 1s called "attaining Buddha- 
hood by realizing one's own nature,” or it 1s called 

"revealing the knowledge of Tathagata.” There 1s 
Significance in this ' Tathagata” which I shall ex- 
plain at some other time. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


On Saturday, Nov. Il0, 1990, at 33U 'p.m., 
the Institute will be celebrating the 80th 
birthday of Mary Farkas and the 60th anni- 
versary of The First Zen Institute of Amer- 
1ca. We will also be soliciting donations 
from our members and friends in this one- 
time benefit for the restoration of the 
brownstone that now houses the Institute. 

A reception from /:3U-8:30 p.m. will be 
followed by a toast to Mary Farkas. Dinner, 
dancing, music and entertainment is from 
I p.m. until 1 a.m. You are cordially in- 
vited. If you plan on attending the cele- 
bration or would like to make a contribu- 
tion to the restoration fund, please call 
us at 212 686-2520. If you would like to 
help with the celebration by donating your 
time, please contact Stanley Mulfeld at 
212 532-3446. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1990 starts a new decade for me, the 
Ith. Cats are said to have 9 lives, so if they 
don't object, I propose to join them. 

'113 E. 30th, for its new decade, needs a face- 
lift. How old is it? We don't know exactly, but 
well over a hundred. For it we had an estimate of 
more than we paid for the whole building thirty 
years ago. At that time it needed it too but we 
could only afford to give it a lick and a promise. 
And we never touched the back. Then we had to do 
the side, which was falling dom. Then the new 
building came, improving the whole street but 
Shaking us to the foundation. 

And now the 100th anniversary in 1993 of Zen 
coming to the U.S. in the person of Soen Shaku. 

Not to mention the millenium! 

Some of our insiders (somet imes we're called 
inmates) have been at work on every inch of the 
inside for several years, but there's more. 

Latest completed project is a beautiful window in 
Tudor 's room. Open for the first time at the party, 
handcrafted by Peeter Lamp. Tudor himselft spent 
three hundred hours on the paneling in the fifties. 
He left us a legacy as well, but we aren't touch- 
ing that now. Each year we do some maJor repairs 
under the name of maintenance, but this we recog- 
nize as SPECIAL REPAIRS. 

Do please help us if you can, and come enJoy 
1t with us now. 


a. 
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THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING Chap. VII #23 

Chih-ch"'ang Said: "Though I have received these 
Instructions, I cannot clear my mind of doubt. 
Please glve me Some elucidation.” 

The Master Said: "You cannot solve your doubt 
by h1s word because, in h1is word, there Still re- 
mains some trace of the theoretical view. I will 
reveal 1t to you 1in my ode: 

"Though you cherish no theoretical view, 

If you Still cherish the empty view, 
It is like the floating cloud 
That covers the face of the sun. 
Though you pursue no knowledge by theory, 
If you abide in emptiness, 
Manifesting 1n yourself 
The knowledge of Dharma , 
It 1s as though the empty Sky 
Produced a flash of 11qhtning. 
At any moment, nowever, 
This knowledge may beqet 11lusive conceptions. 
You must know that there 1s a device 
To dispel the 1llus1on. 
Your 1mmediate Knowledge, 
Which knows 1tself as existing at this moment, 
Knows clearly that the mysterious 11ght 
Manifesting 1tself, everlastingly, through you, 
Is not you yourself.” 
SOKEI-AN SAYS 

I shall give a little commentary on these lines. 

This is a Zen record, a record of the Zen sect, 
one of the sects of Buddhism to which I belong. It 
was written about the Zen Master Hui-neng (Eno, in 
Japanese) who lived in the T'ang dynasty in the 
Seventh century. We call him the Sixth Patriarch 
because he was the sixth generation from Bodhi- 
dharma. Bodhidharma brought this sect from India 
to China. 

Buddhism has existed in the Orient for 2500 
years. The real future of Buddhism today looks like 
some chimera; not all of it is living. Many parts 
are already dead. But in this corpse of a great re- 
ligion there is some living spot which is really 
the essential part of Buddhism itself. This Zen 
Ssect is the living spot. 

Buddhism died a long time ago in India; it 1s 


Still living, though half decayed, in- China and 
Japan. In Japan, these last thirty years, Bud- 
dhism almost died from corruption. But then it 
swal lowed European science .-and found its own vital 
Spot, and started to live again. The Buddhism of 
ancient days met a young European science and be- 
gan to revive. I am speaking very plainly, and I 
may be blamed by the Japanese who are still keep- 
ing the ancient rites. 

I am commenting on a conversation between the 
Zen Master Hui-neng and a young monk who came and 
asked him a question. He had been to another Master 
and had accepted his instruction, but he did not 
understand the words spoken by Master Ta-tung, say- 
ing, 'I may understand the mind of the Master who 
gave you the instruction.” So the young monk re- 
peated the words spoken by Ta-tung that were given 
in the previous lecture. The Sixth Patriarch under- 
stood the words of Ta-tung. This was the young 
monk's confession : 

"Though I have received these instructions:" The 
instruction was: "Do you see the sky?" "Yes." "When 
you 8ee the sky, do you know whether it has any 
Shape or not?” "It is empty; how can it have any 
Shape?" The Master said: "The reality of your na- 
ture is like the sky,which is sheer emptiness and 
nothing in it is to be seen. If you perceive thus, 
it is called "True View. ' 

"There is nothing to be knomn, but if you know 
that, It is true knowledge. There is neither color 
nor form, neither green nor yellow, nor long and 
Short. Then you will see the essence which is the 
knower himself, pure and perfect. If you see thus, 
it is called 'attaining Buddhahood by realizing 
one's own nature," or it is called 'revealing the 
knowledge of Tathagata. *"" 

These words were spoken by Ta-tung. He was not 
a monk of the Zen s|ect, but of the Kegon sect. 

"T7 cannot clear my mind of doubt. Please give 
me Some elucidation. The Master said: "You can- 
not solve your doubt by his word because, in his 
word, there Still remains Some trace of the theo- 
retical view.” From the Buddhist standpoint, these 
words are not in error. Ta-tung was trying to ex- 
plain the essential nature of man in'a metaphor, 


guch as the sky. 

These days, sclentists of the Western world at- 
tempt to find the essential state of an entity 
through the microscope. They analyze objective mat- 
ter, dividing it and then calling the "indivisible" 
thing a 'molecule.” Then the molecule is divided 
and is called the "atom." The atom is divided thin- 
ner and thinner, finally reaching the electron and 
proton. In philosophy, they would say that Reality 
1s something that 1s infinite and always leads peo- 
ple into the chaos of nothingness. I am quoting the 
words used by Eddington. We have not, as of yet, in- 
vented a finer apparatus to divide the electron and 
proton. Perhaps in the future, someone will divide 
all the four or five different elements. 

In the Orient, the analysis of the entity devel- 
oped by means of introspection. This means, as you 
know, to look within yourself. Your scientists 
look into the outside. By looking into matter, they 
Invented many things. Today, through the science 
of optics, the study of light, the scientists came 
to doubt color, which relates to our five senses 
and the essentilal state of matter, noumena. They 
clearly divided noumenon and phenomenon--that 
which is real and that which 1s unreal. 

In the Orient, while this outer development was 
being made, men developed their own conscilousness 
through meditation, reaching to the bottomless 
state which is called "shunyata,”" emptiness, noth- 
ingness, and the -state of annihilation. But this 
does not mean a state of no-entity; annihilation 
is the state of no division. There is a state of 
pure entity, undivided. We call it "emptiness," 
Iitke an omnipotent empty ocean. This empty ocean 
produces everything. 

Ta-tung invented a fiction, borrowing from the 
empty sky. "Your essential nature is like the sky." 
Everyone will fall into the same error, as I did 
myself. "Well, there is nothing you can do with 
essential nature, anything I do will be wrong. 

So for six years TI was like a floating cloud... 

Religion is a dangerous thing, it does queer 
things to people. As in my own case, I was not in 
true emptiness; I was in the notion of emptiness. 

I was repeating this word for six years. I was 


in a s8o1id lump made of this word "empt iness." This 
Same error is in the word "God." One paints the 
word in his brain, G-0-D. GOD, like the God painted 
by Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel. It is a no- 
tion of God. 

The notion of emptiness must be destroyed. What 
will happen then? 

When one is young, one meditates all the time 
for three months, and young monks coming in will 
meditate with the students. 

I was a very busy novice. I was standing with 
my back against the wall, meditating by day and in 
the evening out in the fields. It 1s an old custom, 
the posture of meditation. You put your strength in 
the belly and you keep your eyes partly open. Other- 
wise, you will be carried out of meditation and be- 
gin to dream. If you go to sleep, it is better to 
go to bed; if you daydream, better go to a movie. 
Don't become a movie producer in your meditation. 
"It is a beautiful world--beautiful woman, beautiful 
beefsteak and onions.” This is not meditation; it 
is just delusion. 

In meditation, I always feel my heart beating 
in the time of four, the hand becomes very heavy 
and the tongue heavy. In this state, you s ink un- 
der the control of nature, keeping every view with- 
In your mind... .sound.. .vibration...and then you 
will suddenly stand up in fear. You dare not go 
any deeper. But this is the usual dividing line. 
From here you will go into samadhi. This is a meth- 
od to separate yourself into inside and outside. 

Then, for a long time, TI asked, "Am IT alive or 
dead?” I existed in a pure state. Suddenly I came 
up again and s|saw a new world. It was the old world, 
but I had separated from it. 

Meditation is a device, not Buddhism itseltf, 
and emptiness 1s the result of this device; it is 
not a true state. But the student may fall into a 
trap here. He will live in a mountain cave like a 
wolf or a fox, eating weeds, and he will die like 
a fox, calling it the highest religion. If this is 
religion, it must be annihilation. It is a device 
and a fake--not religion itself. The Buddha warned 
his disciples many times not to fall into this error. 

SO gome today are not emphasizing meditation. 


Without meditation, they say, you can find it.Well, 
it is safe, but without meditation you cannot find 
it, and Ta-tung's metaphor of the empty sky will 
leave no error. 

To discover what this watch is (holds up watch), 
you will take it apart and put it together again, 
ScCrewing it tight. So an analogy 1s a device to get a 
s8ynthetic view. Do you think you can build a house 
by Just: destroying the one that is there? No. So, 
in detail, you must understand your own present 
state and your own actions. 


IT will reveal 1t to you in my ode: "Though you 
cherish no theoretical view,1ft you Still cherish the 
empty view,lit 15 1i1ike the floating cloud that covers 


the face of the sun. That is, you are st1ill in an 
erroneous state. A child of four or five years old 
1s really in an empty state, but this child does not 
keep the present emptiness in his mind. 

A child's mind is free--it is divine--not nailed 
down or nailed up on the wall, not crucified. It is 
free, living and walking on the earth, not killed 
by the two ideas of good and bad, time and space; 
not crushed between two robbers. 

But our mind must be killed once, so that we 
can get into emptiness. 

Though you pursue no knowledge by theory : This 
1s-1ike the mind of a child, pure, free and empty. 
Or*it is like an angel. 

If you abide in emptiness, manifesting 1n your- 
Self the knowledge of Dharma: It is the emptiness 
of nature itself. You must scrape off the dust, 
analyze and become fine. You will see the wrinkles 
fall away from your face. (TI am not advertising a 
beauty parlor!) 

It 1s as though the empty sky produced a flash 
of 1ightning. It is empty, but in this dynamic 
Silence, the thunder roars. This is the true state 
of mind. 

At any moment, however, this knowledge may beget 
11lusive conceptions. You must know that there 15 
a device to dispel the 1illusion. This device 1s 
the teachings of the Buddha. Though the Zen sect 
uses the device of meditation, there are many other 
devices in Buddhism. I am not a narrow sectarian. 

I stick to my own sect, but I understand the others. 


Your 1nmediate knowledge, which knows itself as 
existing at this moment: I know that I am existing 
now. What part of myselft knows this? 

Knows clearly that the mysterious 11ght manifest- 
1ng 1tself, everlastingly, through you, is not you 
yourself.” Myself knows this? No. There is no "ny- 
self.” This knowledge which we have immediately is 
quite mysterious; it is the knowledge which is man- 
i1festing through you and through me. 

I am not making this manifestation. This is not 
myselt. Then who is this? It is the Self everlast- 
ing, acting through me. 

The mystery of religion is very near to you, 80 
do not seek it far away. Find it in yourself. If I 
talk too much, TI will spoil your finding it. Keep it 
1n Silence. 


FROM THE RECORD OF BANKETIT Trans lated by HasSkel 
The Teacher did not flaunt himself before the 
world; he remained aloof from the powerful,and did 
not approach the nobility.O0ne year he passed through 
Echizen. The Lord of the province, Matsudaira, had 
long been familiar with the Teacher's reputation, 
and he called on the Teacher at the inn. The teacher 
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did not rise to greet him, nor did he remove his hat. 


Yet he received the Lord cordially. On returning to 
his. residence, the Lord told his retainers: "I have 
Seen the distinguished monk, and he is not an ordin- 
ary man. When we met, he didn't even let me notice 
that he had a hat on his head. Replete in his inner 
essence, it manifested itself abundantly in his out- 
ward demeanor. Had he been another sort of man, this 
would not have been possible." 

Whenever the Teacher would find himself in con- 
tact with feudal lords or nobles, his speech and 
manner were $incere. His behavior was dignified, and 
he did not faun upon people of importance. 


Zeigo, BZZ, p. 287 
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This 1s The First Zen Institute of America on the 
fund-raising evening of - November 10, 1990, the 
celebration day of its 60th Anniversary and, Mary 
Farkas 's Birthday. Like the ten thousand armed 
Avalokiteshvara, the hands and bodies of these faces 
move 1n graceful unity, each face one and many. The 
photos, that Speak clearly and without words, were 
taken by the eye of Cynthia MacAdams. My hand arranged 
them. 

This 1SSsue of Zen Notes begins with a reprint of 
Pratyaya by Soketi-an, f1rst published 1n Zen Notes, 
October 1960, followed by notes from friends and 
members . 

Finally, we would like to thank everyone for their 
contribution or time to this once-in-a-lifetime 
appeal. The First Zen Institute of America has taken 
another step into the 21st Century. Your response has 
been wonderful. The names at the end of this 1ssue 
Speak for themselves. We thank you. 

Bob Lopez 


PRATYAYA 


The understanding of reciprocal relations 1s quite 
an old thing in As1ia. Anything keeps its own existence 
1n interdependence on something else. Today you use the 
word "relativity," but even that is a new word to you. 

We think about length, but we cannot think of length 
without thinking of width and depth. When thinking 
about this present moment, we must think of past and 
future. What 18s the ceiling without the floor and pil- 
lars that g8upport 1t? How can we speak of hand except 
1n relation to the other parts of the body? Thinking of 
myself, I think of my parents, uncles, aunts, friends-- 
all my "relations." 

Your friend becomes famous as an artist. You think, 
"My friend was with me in school and he was rather stu- 
pP1d, but now he 1s famous. If he didn't happen to be 1n 
this particular environment he would never have become 
a famous artist. He's just the type for today, that's 
why he was able to become famous.” There 1s a futuris- 
tic painter who has become very famous in modern times 
because the thoughts of modern man 8upport him. But 
there were no guch thoughts in the 19th Century. In 


China and Japan you will find wood carvings not even 
completed -- just one line or tracing or square in a 
COrner gomewhere. In their time they were not apprecia- 
ted, but today they are museum pieces. We call them the 
first cubist, the first futurist art. 

Who defeated Napoleon at Mogscow? Did the Russians do 
1t alone? Or was it that bitter cold winter? Perhaps, 
1f 1t had been summer, Napoleon would have given us a 
different story for our history books. 

In the Orient 1f gomeone becomes famous one cannot 
think he 1s a famous man. It 1s the time and place! TI 
gowed gome gunflower seeds in my window box; some of 
them dried and died, and some grew tall and very 
gtrong. I did not intend 1it, but, accidentally or for- 
tunately, the lucky ones fell into good circumstances 
and found their opportunities. 

Those who are born without a good environment have 
no reagon to be depressed. Even though a man was born 
1n a cellar gomewhere in a dark suburb or slum, with 
no family, no friends to pick him up and place him 
gomewhere, if he has his own strong will power, he 
will find s8ome opportunity to express himself. Maybe 


he will become a famous racketeer or be put into a 
good Job. 

I came here and I am preaching Buddhism. I did not 
intend it, but my teacher brought me to America when TI 


was young. I studied my ABC's and went back to Japan to 


remain there. But gomehow that Columbia River and that 
range of the Rocky Mountains stuck in my dreams. Then 
was asked to come here and I came. Sometimes I was 
pulled to Japan, sometimes to America, like a rubber 


ball. This 1s also a reciprocal relation. 
Sokeli-an 


Getting old has its compensations. One is seeing how 


the stories come out. On these pages you can ee us now 


1n all staqes of. development, having started at zero. 
entered the sangqha December 9, 1939, which I recalled 
when I read Sokei-an's Bodhi Day talk at our observa- 
tion of Rohatsu, December 9, 1990. On that day, we 
usually express our appreciation for our teachers and 
friends of the past. I specially wish to express my 
appreciation for the long continuing kindness of Joshu 
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Sagaki Roshi, who very graciously celebrated my birth- 
day 1n advance with a number of good friends in New 
York, October 15th. Many thanks to Leonard Cohen for 
making this possible. A detailed report of a visit from 
Reverend Sokan Oki, of Japan, who did not make the par- 
ty, will be included in our final 1issue of Zen Notes 
for 1990, which I believe will be worth waiting a lit- 
tle longer for. Sorry about that. There is no way in 
which I can fully express my appreciation for all those 
gentlemen of Japan without whose cooperation I could 
have done nothing to forward the completion of Sokelt- 
an's mi8ss1on. 

In 1956, after visiting Zuigan Goto Roshi at dawn 
mogst mornings for three months, TI told him my hopes and 
plans for Zen in America, then asked him if I could say 
we had made gsome progress. He replied, "You could say 
you have taken a step." 

We've ghown you the faces and named the names of 
gome of the kind friends who have heard our plea to 
help us complete our mission to put our house in order. 

A GREAT BIG THANKS. LOVE, 

Mary Farkas 
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Before... 

Planning a party means making a list, which in 1it- 
self 1s a fairly benign activity. "Oh, I'll do that, 
Just add it to my list. I'm doing lights so I'll just 
do decorations too.” And then the IOU comes due, and the 
li18t becomes a schedule, and the time to do everything 
on it 18s no longer weeks but hours and then minutes. 
Sounds daunting, but it becomes engaging. "What? You 
won't be able to deliver another coffee urn?” Well I'LL 
Just g8shanghai this monk passing through the lobby and 
ask him to drive me up to the Bronx in his van. We need 
gomeone to s1lice cheese? "Did they teach you anything 
about slicing cheese in the fish department at Balduc- 
c18?” And what a guperb job he did. "How much time can 
you give us?" Mmm jJust enough to clean the third floor 
bathroom and maybe a little more. "Need help in the 
kitchen?” Set up the lobby. Put out the silver. Who's 
going to clean the floors? Buy paper -qoods. Get the 
schedules designed and printed. Set up tables for hors 
d'oeuvres. Wash the windows. Vacuum the rugs. Eventu- 


ally, the list becomes reality and the RSVP's appear. 
Stanley Mulfeld 


The focus of the evening was the Institute's octo- 
genarian mastermother and her merry band. The main or- 
ganizers were Janet Jensen, Stanley Mulfeld and Jim 
Shapiro, who, with the help of a few heroic slicers, 
stirrers and shredders, prepared a feast for the 80 or 
SO people who attended. Early in the evening, Peeter 
Lamp played a medley of his own tunes on a mellow elec- 
tric guitar that he'd designed and built himself, and 
later, David Ironsides and his rock band (joined by 
Spencer Jarrett on harmonica) had the place jumping. In 
the giddy hours past midnight, in fact, anyone with 
enough stamina to have kept on dancing would have ' geen 
Mary herself picking her way with dignity and a sure 
foot through the high-voltage intricacies of African 
and Latin rhythms. 

Mary's role in the growth of American Zen was recoq- 
nized in several ways. Peter Haskel and Ian Chandler 
spoke of her nondependent attitude and the distinct, 
nonmonastic Zen she stands for. From Japan, there were 
letters, articles and calligraphy by Zen friends; from 
Europe, telephone calls and letters; from Dr. Fred- 
erick Franck a likeness; and from the FZI, specially 
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published for the occasion, a book of "appreciations, " 

edited by John Storm and Peter Haskel, with design by 

Mel Tashian and Bob Lopez, produced by Jim Martin. 
John Storm 


Dear Friends, 

FZI movers and shakers, the gala for Mary was mag- 
nificent i! 

Beqlunning with the cordial greeting at the door by 
Bob Lopez, the offering of books, calendars, and print- 
ed material upon entry, to the impressive second floor 
Space with music and refreshment, to the outstanding 
dinner and warm ambiance of the library. Finally, the 
Joyful top floor disco with the compelling mus1cians. 
Every element was beautifully planned and executed. 

Thank you all for the glorious evening. You gshould 
all be very proud of your contribution of time, thought 
and enerqy. I will carry the fond memories of the 
evening, and will always see in my mind's eye you who 
worked 80 hard to guarantee its success. 

Congratulations ! 

Fay Rob1ison 


Greetings... Fumiko here, just settling into N.Y. 
from L.A. To be in New York is mostly a privilege, and 
to happen to be the great granddaughter of Sokei-an is 
a gift I have only begun to unwrap, a gift that belongs 
Just as much to everyone. (O0o00ps? I didn't receive en- 
Il1ghtenment - as part of my pkq.?) Well, I still consider 
1t an immense honor, and marvel at my good fortune at 
having the chance of being a guest last winter at the 
Institute -- which gave me a better chance of enjoying 
the chaos outside to return to the respite within the 
Institute, as well as meet some of the groovy members. 

I take off my hat to Mary Farkas who has always been 
held in the highest esteem in our family. For me, Mary 
was the Mona Lisa in the East, I now realize what is 
most mysterious about Mary is her absolute lucidity? An 
uncanny 8ort of galve amidst the aching aberrations we 
come To accept as swagger or chic. Mary's plain speak- 
1ng manner, an imperial markswoman with any note and 
8peck! She's s imply dee-qroovyest! Mary, who I also 
thank for allowing me the chance to happen upon Sokei- 
an's gacred cloister here in the maelstrom of N.Y. , due 
to her nurturing and moxie no doubt. I'm hoping to 


Learn a little about Zen myself? My entire family would 
have loved to have been able to attend the two-fold 
happy birthday to Mary Farkas and The First Zen Insti- 
tute. I have also just heard of another special birth- 
day? The birth of a new book about Sokei-an is immin- 
ent? A Jewel which will qglisten & propagate the beauty 
of Zen. It 18s hard to describe how happy I am to have 
moved to N.Y. at this time when such a whirlwind of 
celebration 18 happening, 1it's a gift after all. 
Fumiko Robinson 

Who first instituted 1t? 

Maybe Mary can tell us. 
Will we ever exhaust life's usefulness? 
Will we ever remain {Satisfied with 1t? 

I am ever confident we can answer this. 
Mary has given us the example k 

With her untiring and contaqious enerqy, 

With her sacrifice ever maintaining us in her bosgom. 
Will Mary ever leave us? 

Nevertheless, she will always be together 


In my worst nightmares, in my fondest dreams. 
Oscar Moreno 


Dear First Zen Institute and Mary Farkas, 

Many Congratulations and Best Wisnhes. 

Enclosed 1s a donation to help shore up 113 E. 30th, 
perhaps the mice will lend a hand mixing mortar and 


carrying bricks. 
John Iler 


40 Years of friendship 
Gone like a flash of summer 11qhtning. 
How pleasgant to sit in your zendo at: twilight 
Doing nothing. 
Mickey Stunkard 


Thanks to: 


Lynne Aston Fran George Phyllis Bahi Ame Bancroft Gvendolyn 
Belle Carole Binswanger Alvin Blum Kermeth Bosland Susan 
Brockman Is8abel Brow Leonard Cohen Centro Italiano Zendo Ian 
Chandler Patsy Chazen George Colgan Maria Collora Peggy 
Crawford Samuel Davis Nicola Dealy Mark Dyshanowitz John 
Evbank Mark Faurer Les Fehni Samuel Fohr Elizabeth Fern 
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Villiam Carol Fox Frederick Franck Milan Friedrich Genyu Joan 
Godnillow Vilfred Glaydes Gonzalez Janes Gordon Laurie 
harriton Peter Haskel Janes Hefler Terry Hildebrandt Nurray 
Hockunan Irene Horowitz Jolm Iler David Ironsides & Friends 
Reiko IShiyana Spencer Zack Jarrett Janet Jensen Lois Jensen 
Buffie Johnson Jess1 Rob Jones Edgar Rita Karnn Jane Kann Earl 
Keller Ratanatikan Kornprom Schaefer Phillip Keiko Kudla 
Peeter Lanp KR. J. Layman HNordecail Levine Stephen Levine Robert 
Lopez Jonathan Lorch Brenda Lukenan Clara NMaxvell Fred 
Melamed Susan NMernit Anne Merren Shelly HMessSing Michael 
Miciak Edward Miller Elsie Mitchell Marian HNonk Laura 
Monserrat & Daughter Oscar Moreno Susan NMorningstar Hay Hoy 
Stanley Mulfeld Brenda Nulfeld Elyane Nadeau-Rabin Lee 
Nordness Hugh Evelyn O'Haire David Oppenheim Gary Ostroff 

P. Pappentick Howard Phyllis Pashenz Harry Phillips 
Ven. K. Pivatiss8a G.V. Pong Mitchell Rabin Mary Reinhart Carol 
Reynolds Fay Robison Geraldo Rodrigues Nina RusKko-Berger 
Antonio Saleune Joshu Sasaki Roshi P. Saunders Ann Schaefer 
Robert Schaefer Howard Schapker Audrey Samuel Scharff Bill 
Segal Jin Shapiro Ron Shapiro Eido Shimano Roshi Huston Smith 
Kenneth Starz Margaret Stephenson John Janet Storm Jane Glenn 
Strickmnan NMelcon Tashian Yaleria Vasilevski Frank Yannerson 
Am Valker H. Vechsler J.Schiff Timothy Whalen Gray Vhaley 
Owen Vilson Nancy Ving Louis Vunder Jacque ZgZaleski Nancy 
cgeckendorf Mary Zelmgut.... 


Vanessa Agard-Jones 


"Thoughts" 
by Melanie Monroe 

Have you ever thought about thouqhts? 

I have and I wonder how they come. In 
Flowers for Algernon the doctors had Charlie 
write down as many thoughts that came up in 
his head until nothing else came to him. TI 
don't think that's possible for anyone. At 
leagt I know 1t 18n't for me. I tried it and 
1t Just doesn't gseem to work. 

For example, when I was trying to come up 
with an interesting topic for my discussion 
1n this assignment, my thoughts ranged from 
Brazil to elephant tusks to cars to puberty 
and then back again. 

I just don't understand how anybody could 
drain all their thoughts. I tried to picture 
my mind totally blank then my thoughts ended 
up ranging from sinks to open ranges to 
shooting galleries at Disneyworld. 

Take gome time and think about your 
thoughts for you'll never finish. 


The drawing and note have been reprinted from 
Red Onions, a periodical compiled by Seventh 
graders taught by Jim Shapiro at the Berkeley 
Carroli1 School in Brooklyn, New York. 
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ON CATCHING A MAN IN MIDAIR by Bob Lopez 

According to Glen Collins in Daring the Impossible, 
an article in The New York Times Magazine, December 
30, 1990, the Cranes, a troop of Russian aerialists, 
are the only acrobats in the world who are attempting 


the Five -- "five back gomersaults from the flying 
trapeze, to the hands of the catcher, a feat never 
achieved -- and scarcely imagined -- in the 131-year 


history of the trapeze.” And all at the speed of 70 
miles an hour. Below 1s an interesting note, from the 
article, on what 1s going on between two people when 
they meet in midair, 30 feet above the ground. 


"PBychologqical readiness is just as important 
as physical readiness,” Vilen said of achieving 
the quintuple. "Pyotr must believe he can do it. 
And IT believe in Pyotr.”" 

There are several key aspects of the quintuple 
gomergault that make it so dangerous and 80 seem- 
ingly impossible. The flier must turn five 8omer- 
gaults quickly enough to "open up"-- to stretch 
out his body from the tucked-in position -- in 
time to extend his hands so the catcher can grab 
his wrists. The flight path of the Five is very 
different from that of the quadruple, whose sym- 
metrical pattern curiously resembles a highway 
cloverleaf in the air. To achieve the agsymmetry 
of the Five, Pyotr would have to complete his 
first three gomersaults near the top of his arch. 
This would enable him to complete two more turns 
during his descent to the catcher, who must com- 
pensate for the additional speed and momentum. 

"Imagine a g8wirling ball coming into your 
face,” Vilen 8said, "and for part of a second you 
gee the arms in their place. And you have a mil- 
lisecond to catch the flier. If Pyotr is too ad- 
vanced in his rotation, then I.need to compensate 
and to contrive to catch him by moving my own 
body. . . . The catcher is responsible for the 
flier's life, and he knows that... . The flier 1s 
totally involved in his own trick, and 80 the 
catcher must make the decisions. Subconsciously, 
you know when to catch. And you know when not to 
catch. There 1s no time for thinking." 


The Cranes are appearing with the Moscow Circus 1n 
a 20-city tour of the United States. They will be per- 
forming in Manhattan for two weeks at Radio City Music 
Hall 8starting January 16th. 


JANUARY ©6, 1991 by Jim Shapiro 

Sunday afternoon I s1lipped my kayak into the Hudson 
River. T paddled north into a change of weather, the 
edge of the front as clearly demarcated as a charcoal 
stick's smudge. Up ahead the face of Yonkers had gone 
gray. Visible were only the blue dimensions of upriver 
hills lining into the water's width. As I neared the 
change 1in weather, raindrops were sticking the skin of 
the river -- alert, blinking circles. The January ice 
water that trickled down the paddle shaft scalded my 
knuckles. 

"Hey, there!” said an excited human voice from 
above at the edge of the 125th Street parking lot. The 
man was filling a can from the outpour of a hydrant in 
order to clean his car. "Enjoying yourself?” We 
laughed. "You look like an Indian! How much does that 
thing cost?”" 

We chatted. and then as someone said to me recently, 
when you part, you turn: your face away from gomeone. 
Human partings and greetings are expressed by the 
body. We literally face and turn away. It is important 
to feel that -=- better than I do -- clearly. As clear- 
ly as that smudqge I paddle towards on the horizon. 


Q: WHAT IS A ZEN NOTE? 
A: zen: (Sanskrit, dhyana), meditation, absorption. 

"note, n. [akin to L. gnoscera to know] A mark or 
token by which a thing may be known; a 81gn. 1. Char- 
acteristic quality; as, a note of the true church. 2. 
A cry, call, or sound; as, the raven's note; hence, a 
distinctive tone in style; as, that note of revolt 1in 
Goethe. 6.b. Usually in pl, a record of impressions, 
1ncidents, etc.; c. Also a reporter's memoranda; the 
original report of a speech or of proceedings. 7. A 
brief remark by way of an explanation; a critical, 
explanatory, or illustrative observation. 12. Art. An 
artist's rough sketch, esp. of a detail. v. 1. To no- 
tice or observe with care; 2. To make a Separate or 
Special mention of from many various items or matters; 
as, he noted the man's optimism. 3. To record or set 
(down) in writing (as having a certain character); To 
indicate, as by pointing; to point out.” -- Webster's 
New International Dictionary - 2nd Edition 

zen note: To point, see and know. 

zen notes: 1. Points... Sees... KnOWS... 

2. A periodical. 

Q: How many of the numbered definitions above can you 
apply to the notes in this 18s8ue? 


BOOK REVIEW by Keith Hoffman 

When it was first suggested I read Everyday Zen: 
Love and Work by Charlotte Joko Beck IT was skeptical; 
the practice of Zen conjured up images of shaved heads 
and monasteries. After working twelve-step programs, 
the restrictions I ass0ciated with Zen seemed a step 
backward. My friend who recommended the book assured 
me that once I understood the technical words and 
phrases associated with Zen, the book could be a 
strong inspirational guide 1in my life. 

After my initial resistance -- "I can't s1it for 
hours at a time!” -- I found that this book guided me 
towards the game truth as my current 8spiritual work. 
Joko Beck eloquently demonstrates through stories, hu- 
mor and her own everyday experience of living in a 
hectic modern world, that life 1s a day, or even a mo- 
ment, at a time; that the only thing I can expect from 
Iife 18 that it will be what it 18s; that the joy as 
well as the pain of life 1s "delicious;" and that 
through discipline comes freedom. 

Everyday Zen, which 1s made up of informal talks 
recorded during 1intensive meditation retreats or requ- 
lar Saturday morning programs at the Zen Center 1in San 
Diego, 1s edited by Steve Smith. By combining Zen 
gtories passed down through the centuries with the 
struggles of choosing a movie at the local theater, or 
arranging dishes in a drainer, Joko Beck gently demon- 
gstrates how one can work towards not being separate 
from life and how life itself is the great teacher we 
all g8earch for, and that probably no one 1s one with 
life in every 8ingle moment. She continually empha- 
S81zes practice through sitting and listening to and 
labeling the constant thoughts that run through our 
heads, and that by simply sitting and listening to the 


gounds that surround us -- a passing car, the hum of 
the refrigerator, another person's loud annoying 
breathing -- we can gradually learn to accept life as 


1t 18 and begin to naturally make decisions based on 
this acceptance. 

I cannot imagine that the s imple practical truth of 
this book would not speak to everyone. I can only say 
from pergonal experience that Everyday Zen is an ex- 
cellent introduction to Zen for a student who may 
never get foot in a monastery, but who must begin to 
learn the practice of Zen in the world of MTV, hostile 
corporate takeovers, and FAX machines. 

Joko Beck, the New Jersey-born mother of four who 
did not begin the practice of Zen until she was well 
into her forties, gives us, as Steve Smith expresses 


1n his forward to the book, "elegant wisdom in plain 
clothes." 


Excerpt from Everyday Zen: Love and Work by Charlotte 
Joko Beck 


What I want to discuss here is the problem of 
"authority." Ugually we're either an authority to 
others (telling them what to do), or we're seeking 
gomeone to be an authority for us (telling us what to 
do). And yet we would never be looking for an author- 
ity 1f we had any confidence in ourselves and our 
understanding. Particularly when there 1s something in 
our life that is unpleasant or baffling or upsetting, 
we think we need to qo to a teacher or authority who 
can tell us what to do. I'm always amused that when a 
new teacher comes to town, everyone goes running to 
gee him or her. I'll tell you how far I'd walk to see 
a new teacher: maybe across the room, no farther! It 
18n't because I have no interest in this person; it's 
Just that there 1s no one who can tell me about my 
Iife except -=- who? There 1s no authority outside of 
my experience... . There 18s only one teacher. What 1s 
that teacher? Life itseltf. 


ON SALE: 
Mary Farkas: Appreciations and Conversations, 
edited by John Storm - $10.00 
Zen Leaves: 1991 Calendar, words by Sokei-an, drawings 
by Jim Shapiro, produced by Janet Jensen - $10.00 
Bankei Zen, translated by Peter Haskel - $10.00 
The Development of Chinese Zen After the Sixth 
Patriarch by Heinrich Dumoulin - $10.00 
Meditations from the Breakdown Lane: Running ACroSS 
America by James E. Shapiro - $7.00 
Zen Notes: 
Complete Set (1954-1990) Vol. I-XXXVII - $150.00 
Individual Volumes: 
1954-1968 $9.00 
1969-1990 $5.00 
Index to Zen Notes: Volumes I-XXXxIV (1954-1987), 
compiled by Jim Shapiro - $5.00 
And... 


A Happy Announcement!!! 
We have found, in the recesses of a closet, in the 


First Zen Institute, copies of Cat's Yawn - $10.00 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH*'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #24 


Upon hearing the ode, doubt vanished from Chih- 
ch'ang's mind. He then expressed his enlightenment 1n 
the following ode. 

"Without knowing I was misinformed, 

T was Seeking bodhi in external things. 
The light of enlightenment, 

Which flashed through my mand, 

Made me transcend the dreams 

Of a long night. 

My own Original nature 

Was the source of the enlightenment 
By which TIT was diverted 

From the stream of wandering Samsara. 
If I had not entered the cell 

Of the forefather, 

IT might have found myself astray 

In the two divergent ways." 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

Zen was called by many names in India, sometimes 1it 
was called yogacharayana. Yoga 1s unity. To unite with 
the universal Spirit 1s yoga. 

A young monk paying homage to the Sixth Patriarch 
asked him a question. The Master gave him his answer. 
This 1s like catechism. Instead of answering in prose, 
the master, or the Zen student, answers in an extempo- 
raneous poem. ; 

Upon hearing the ode, doubt vanished from Chih- 
ch'ang's mind. He then expressed his enlightenment 1n 
the following ode: In the West, enlightenment 1s some- 
thing like inspiration. You are enlightened when God 
reveals to you the mystery of the universe. All of a 
gudden you become a s8sage. In Oriental thought, enl1ight- 
enment 18s awakening. When one realizes the reality of 
this existence, not in any passive sense, he enligqht- 
ens himself and then observes the law of nature and of 
man. So this enlightenment has no mystery in it. 

Without knowing I was misinformed, I was Seeking 
bodhi in external things. That is -- in the beginning 
of my misconception, I made or created a theoretical 
view. Without knowing the beginning, I was not aware 
of the beginning of my misconception of dharma. In 
Japanese, mu-tan-k1-chi-ken 1s just five characters, 
but in Engqlish, I must use a few lines. Avoiding such 
trouble, I just translate it "Without knowing I was 
misinformed. " 


I am making a canonical view. The real thing does 
not have to be explained; it will be manifested. In 
Buddhism, when you see Reality, you do not need an ex- 
planation. There 18s a board and here is a stick. When 
the stick strikes the board, the board vibrates and 
the vibration strikes the ear, and consciousness recogq- 
nizes 1t. Do you need an explanation? No. You hear the 
gound of the gtick striking the board. Do not ask what 
or why. It 18s like bringing back the menu from the 
Ritz or from Longchamps and reading it but not eating. 

The 11ght of enlightenment, which flashed through 
my mind, made me transcend the dreams of a long night. 
Bodhi 18s true knowledge, or awakening. "Light of en- 
Ilightenment” 1s always misread. 

There was once a lady here who went to a Hindu 
teacher to get enlightenment. He pinched her nose and 
asked 1f there was a green light in her mind. She 
8aid, "Yes," and he said, "Then you are enlightened. 
Twenty-five dollars please. " 

To "flash through” 1s a poetical expression. To 
"transcend"” means to take an aloof attitude from the 
dream of delusion. The Buddha always used the expres- 
S81o0n "the long night.” When you do not awaken, you 
gsleep through a long incarnation, like a woodworm eat- 
1ng his life away 1ins1ide a tree-trunk. He makes his 
dreams and eats his dreams and fertilizes them with 
their dung. When he comes out to transcend this phe- 
nomena, he dies. When you wake from a dream -- "Oh, I 
Saw the face of a tiger!" -- you know it was only a 
dream. If you dream, you must know that 1t 1s a dream. 
The "long night” was, perhaps, the Buddha's own teach- 
1ng from his own experience. 

There 1s a story of a blind turtle that was end- 
lessly 8wimming in a dark ocean, through a long night. 
Hearing there was a s8ky, and dreaming about it through 
many generat-ions, he never had the opportunity of see- 
1ng it. An ancestor had qiven him an eye on the under- 
81de of his body, which he quarded very carefully. One 
day he comes upon a piece of floating wood and climbs 
up on 1t, and for the first time he knows the rest 
foretold by an ancestor. Remembering another story 
about the sky, he tries to turn over, but falls again 
into the ocean. He catches hold of the wood with his 
feet and hangs upside down underneath. The floating 
piece of wood has a knothole in it, the hole and the 
eye meet...Finally he sees the sky. | 

This is an illustration of the "long night" and 
the rare opportunity of coming upon a real teacher. 

My own original nature was the Source of the en- 


11ghtenment by which I was diverted from the Stream QgO 
of wandering samsara. The science of enlightenment is 
very important. The Buddha came upon it by intro- 
Specting his own mind. Western sclence found its own 
way of enlightenment by the analys1s of outer matter. 
It struggles to arrive at the foundation of the 
universe. Analytical psychoanalysts or psychologists 
are always trying to analyze others' minds, never 
their own. 

I was once asso0ciating with a psychologist. He 
asked me, "What dreams did you have last night?" I 
Said, "Well, it 1s very seldom I entertain a dream, 
but 1in any case,T had no dream last night.” "Oh, you 
are hiding something.” "No, I never hide anything. " 

Pandemonliac mind 1s merely shadow-mind. True mind 
18 light at the center. It 18s not your mind, but: the 
mind created by nature. Nature in the Orient has a 
great meaning; it 18s Buddha-nature. You must find the 
light at the center. The entrance to all religions 18s 
through the gate of not entertaining your own mind. 
The 8aqge finds that subject and object are one. 

The monk Hakuin, a famous Zen master, while med- 
i1tating, heard a temple gong that was about five 
miles away. This gong rang within the garbha, the 
womb of Mind. Garbha 1s the sacred word for womb In 
that moment, he felt that all the universe was 1n 
this Mind. "This must be the entrance!” he thought. 
But in the morning, it had faded. Begging food from 
door to door -- "Ho!... Hol..." -- bowl in hand, he 
came to the door of an old woman who had fed him 
every morning. She observed that he was different, 
that he was in a trance. She was an old woman, but 
was a Zen student -=- had the Zen spirit. "Oh, he 1s 
asleep!” And she took the broom and smacked him. He 
fell over backwards into a rice field. When he came 
to, he emerged like a drowned rat. And all of a 
gsudden, not in a trance, or as the turtle who tried 
to gee the sky, he realized Reality. Then he went 
back to his temple, s|saw his teacher and expressed 
his experience. 

If I had not entered the cell of the forefather, 
I might have found myself astray in the two diver- 
gent ways.” "Cell" is an 1idiom in Buddhism, meaning 
the s8chool of Buddha, the Zen sect. These two ways 
always puzzle the student. 

I once said to my mother: "If I go to the monas- 
Tery, I cannot marry!" "No, child.” "If I marry, 1 
cannot go to the monastery!” "No,child." "What shall 
I do?" My mother said, . "Make your own decision." 
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International Law 
has been very suc- 
cessful in protecting 
the nations from each 
other and has done a 
great deal toward ar- 
bitration 1instead of 
war. But can we not 
hope that this system 
ghall be carried out 
on a more and more 
enlarged scale SO 
that the world will 


be blessed with the 
everlasting glorious 
bright Ssunshine of 
peace and love i1n- 
stead of the gloomy, 
cloudy weather of 


bloodshed, battles and 
wars? 

Soyen Shaku 

Chicaqo - 1893 


F. 
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Those who bear bad 
karma cannot observe 
natural commandments. 
To lose one's temper 
and Shoot another 
with a gun 18s. ab=- 
normal. To kill your- 
self 18s also abnor- 
mal. When the country 
must fight, it 1s an 
unnatural time and 
human beings are 
s8wept by an unnatural 
POWEr , which they 
cannot control. From 
the human gstand- 
point, war 18s abso- 
lutely unnatural. But, 
Just as an accum- 
ulation of many 
stones will naturally 
fall down Someday , 
80, when POWer accu- 
mulates, this accumu- 
lated POWer WLL1 
break forth. The 1n- 
dividual human being 
can do nothing about 
1t. Something 18 wrong 
1n that period. 

Sokei-an 

New York City - 1942 


QO: WHAT ABOUT WAR? 

A: Mary Farkas: An evolutionary answer - Stop using 
gas. This would also (1) Cut down on air pollution (2) 
Create Jobs. 

John Storm: War. Awful word. Thoughts of random pain, 
ghastly wounds, death brought by shiny machines, 
thoughts of stupid, childish, macho posturing, of the 
injustice of this one surviving, that one not, of the 
cold madness of planned s laughter. But also thoughts 
of selfless behavior, not- heroism anymore but another 
kind of madness, blood-mind bonded with enemies as 
well as friends, thoughts of shedding death-fear while 
fighting, of fighting in a just cause. What's a just 
cause? Is a cause just if it loses? Love thy enemy, 
yes, but let him take over your country? Your broth- 
er's, your friend's? How about drug dealers on your 
block? Rats in your basement? Animals, birds, 1insects, 
microbes, atoms, electrons - all fight and prey on one 
another; are we different, "higher?" are we outside 
nature? Isn't calculated, cynical violence the very 
ess8ence of evil, the reality. of original s1n? Isn't 
programmatic pacifism aggressive and threatening, vio- 
lence by other means? Questions, questions, questions. 
No fixed answers, no outside authority. Look 1ins1ide, 
find your own answers. Look, and note the litter of 
11lusions everywhere. 

Jim Hefler: It sucks! 

Armando Mendonga: Is 1t necessary? 

Fumiko: You can't tell the difference between the war 
and Mi8ss1lon Impossible; they use the same mus1ic! 
Anonymous: This 1s a complex 18sue, and I have complex 
feelings about it. In my opinion,no war is good; there 
18 no real winner or loser; there will always be loss 
on each s1de. And before I go into reasons for war, I 
would have to think about all the options for going to 
war and worst of all the lives that will be lost. 
Robert Drucker: There's nothing I can do about it. So 
I don't think about it. I try not to focus on it. 
Peter Haskel: Bush made the right decislion. It was a 
difficult decision, but it was the right one. If you 
wait any longer, there will be a larger price to pay. 
Bob Schaefer: War, like |s1ickness or a bridge falling 
down, doesn't just occur. In the case of the bridge, 
1f it were engineered properly and maintained reqular- 
Iy, it would not fall down. In the case of sickness, 
1t 18 the external culmination of a combination of 
heredity and lack of right enerqy, right food, right 
mind, right breathing. The bridge collapsing, 8s ickness 
and war do not just happen; they are just the visible 


aspects of a host of problems that have been brewing 
for a long time. When our minds are conquering minds, 
then we extend this to our work, to our family, to 
"other" groups. There are always good and bad, better 
and worse, I and they. We are at the center of our 
world. We are at war with ourselves, with our family, 
with others. The "others" are almost always "bad,” but 
really, they are nothing more than an extension of our 
own "bad" selves. Why should we be surprised, when we 
live in the world of self, of duality, of myriad 
"little" wars, that a major one comes about. It 1s 
nothing but cause and effect. Only when we transcend 
ourselves and truly are at peace with ourselves, when 
"others" are us, or at least our "children," then 
there 18s no longer any need for war. 
James Shapiro: 

driving through the desert in wartime 

I actually know 1t pretty well 

until 

first flecks of blood 

on our windshield 

not 1insects 

nightmares only confirm 

the 8single circle of an eye 


an ant, 

a 8ingle one, 

writing with its feelers and letters, 
a moving more delicate and speedy 
than any alphabet constructtion. 


dumb dumb stammer 


1n my own desert 

walking 

upon a great height 

with crowds for clouds 

winter un 

clouded breath 

the movement of 1t 

the game 

the breath 1s the same 

calmly before you die 

you can be calm before then. 

definitely. 
Stanley Mulfeld: I wouldn't want to be in Bush's boots 
or Saddam's bunker. 
Scott West: It is my belief that as interactions be- 
tween peoples of various countries increases through 


tourism and trade, the possibility of war decreases. 
To gum up: One world united through tourism and trade. 
Peeter Lamp: War 1s the reflection of a great imbal- 
ance - between our emotional and spiritual essence and 
not the result of some innate murderous nature of man. 
Life does not kill, only extreme imbalances kill, but 
until our emotional and physical response 18s given 
equality with reason and Spirit, there will be no end 
to war, Crime, poverty or suffering. To say life 1s 
suffering 1s to condemn those emotional and phys1ical 
parts of ourselves caught in its web to the continual 
guffering of sentient beings, 1ins1ide or out, while the 
enlightened parts of us break off to bask in the sunny 
SpPlritual skies above the dark clouds below. To con- 
s8ider anger and desire as two of the three pgisons is 
to condemn these primal energies of creation to creat- 
ing, from the darkness of their dungeons, the denials 
we have dumped on them, rather than allowing their 
pass1ion to thaw the winter ice and bring forth a much 
needed 8pring again. And then we blame them, rather 
than the maddening chains and tortures we have dead- 
ened their creative energies with. The more Spiritual 
Or peace loving we are at the expense of: our 8pon- 
taneous emotional express1ion, no matter how qruesome 
1t may want to be, the more this denied emotional 
energy literally leaves us like an unwanted child. 
Keith Hoffman: So many people say the world 1s getting 
worse; I believe the world 1s doing what it's done 
Since the beginning - going through an endless cycle 
of death and rebirth. Instead of worrying about the 
events beyond my control, I try to focus on the day- 
to-day activities in front of me. 

Robert Carroll: Certainly Saddam Hussein 1s to be de- 
plored for his various atrocities committed agaztinst 
his own people and others. However, a "new world order" 
headed up by the-likes of George Bush and his cronies 
is not the order that I envision for our future world. 
Oscar Moreno: When thinking about the war, the first 
feeling that comes to mind 1s one of sadness and loss 
for wasted resources. This 1s based upon the thought 
that we should do better than what we have done, in or- 
der to avoid this war. Upon closer examination, I was 
SUrPrised to discover that the above idea comes from 
the assumption that if I were in a decision making 
position,T could do better than what has been done by 
those in power. Somehow chastised,T found that my 
thinking went on in an inexorable 'manner to reveal the 
roots of war in this sense: "I know what is good for 
you,” or. "IT am wiser, holier and better than you." 


Janet Jensen: It 1s deeply satisfying to be at war 
with a real live villain. We seem heroic and 
mighty.Finally we get: to display our power and the 
high technology instruments of death we have invested 
bullions in. This all Seems very dangerous and s1im- 
plistic to me. We seem oblivious to the terror and the 
guffering we are causing. And we 1gnore those much 
more intractable enemies that are killing us from 
within - our reliance on foreign oil, our degradation 
of the environment, poverty, homelessness and drugs. 
Bob Lopez: IT would like to quote from Spare the Rod 
(1990 Knoff) by Philip Greven: "'A child may not be 
SubJected to physical punishment or other injurious or 
humtliating treatment. '- Parenthood and Guardianship 
Code, Sweden 1979'.... The past holds a powerful grip 
upon the future by shaping feelings,actions, and beliefs 
1n the present. The pain and suffering experienced by 
children who have been physically punished resonate 
through time, first during the seemingly endless days 
and nights of childhood and adolescence, and later 
through the lives we lead as adults. The feelings gen- 
erated by the pain caused by adults' assaults against 
children are mostly repressed, forgotten, and denied, 
but they actually never d1isappear. Everything remains 
recorded 1in our innermost beings, and the effects of 
punishment permeate our lives, our thought, our cul- 
ture, and our world. The evidence 1s everywhere - Sur- 
rounding us, engulfing us- yet, like the air we breathe, 
usually invislible to us. Once 1it becomes visible, sure- 
ly we will begin to see ourselves and our world differ- 
ently. Then we will be in a better position to consider 
alternatives to coercion, hitting, and painful disci- 
pline and to make choices that will be more nurturing, 
loving, and life-enhancing than those asso0ciated, gen- 
eration after generation, with phys1ical punishment. " 
The seventh-graders from the Berkeley Carroll School - 
comments excerpted from Red Onions, their periodical: 
War is really confusing and a hard time for people. 
It really would be great if this could be settled 
peacefully but 1t's not. Steven Gertner 
I think' Bush and Hussein are being big jerks about 
this. War is an immature, babyish way to settle things 
and they are two aged kindergartners fighting over a 


Crayon. Molly Houston 
Why have war when we can s$settle things in court- 
rooms and meeting halls? Jacob Neufeld 


Let's just pray no more names need to be carved 1n 
stone on a wall dedicated to those whom we shall hold 
in our hearts but no longer in our arms. Melanie Monroe 


IN MEMORIAM by Mary Farkas 
Mary Reinhart called and asked 1if we could include 


a memorial service for her brother (who died recent- 
ly) at our two-day sitting for January. Ian, who comes 
down from Yale to lead the sittings, agreed at once, 
and the memorial service became part of our weekend 
8itting to take place at the beginning of the last 
three hour period ending at 4:00 P.M. 

Ian proposed to read the brief passaqge from one of 
Sokei-an's talks we most often turn to, which follows, 
and which 1s how his mission has become my miss1ion, 
and how our miss1on, to carry Zen to America, is actu- 
ally happening. 

You say, "When I die nothing 1s left. AIl1 becomes 
nothing. There 1s neither karma nor reincarnation. My 
individual life comes to an end with death.” 

This 1s a one-s1ided view. In the kamadhatu your de- 
Sire remains. When you were living, you wanted to do 
something - as T wanted Buddhism to be transmitted 
1nto America. This desire remains after my death. 
Every mother and father leaves his or her desire be- 
hind after death, and those who join the funeral $ser- 
vice, having heard the desire of this dead man, wish 
to carry on h1is desire after his death. Someone lives 
1n the dead man's house and enjoys the house, if it 1s 
beautiful. Someone remembers the dead man's words and 
11ves 1n them and thinks of them. Shakyamuni Buddha 
left Buddhism to us; we are living in 1it. Christ left 
Christianity to the world; we are sucking that milk. 
Every footstep will be kept in the world which 1s 1in- 
visible. 

I had asked Mary Reinhart 1f she'd like to say 
gsomething at the occasion, so she jotted down her 
thoughts about it on a piece of paper $she had in her 
handbag. She said: 

Welcome. 

Soviet tanks in Lithuania, what else 1s new? Still 
hope for peace 1in the gulf. We're here to remember my 
brother Wellington whose life was a battlefield, as 1s 
the case with many. H1is battles are now over. Didn't 
plan to say anything today, but Mary and Ian each $sug- 
gested 1t. Partly I want to, partly I don't, but IT have 
this paper to help me recall what I might want to say. 

Buddy, or Bud as he was known then, had a painful 
childhood. Our father was an alcoholic, sometimes very 
frightening, away much of the time on business or dry- 
1ng out trips. We each had a succession of nurses - 
you'd give your heart to one and without warning She'd 
mysSteriously disappeared, replaced by another face, 


Sometimes a different color, sometimes more or less 
kind, but anyhow a candidate for capturing your heart 
again. My friend and therapist Nathan Adelsohn, whom TI 
also want to remember today, once said that all or most 
children 11ive 1in a concentration camp emotionally. 

Bud grew 1nto Wellington and had a difficult life, 
which ended after several years of the mental anguish 
of Alzheimer's. He loved his only child and her two 
sons very much and did all he could for them. He was a 
conscientious godfather to one of his second wife's 
grandchildren. Wellington had a lovely sense of humor, 
albeit somewhat Self-deprecatory. He graduated with 
honor from the University of Virginia and was a cham- 
plionship bridge and chess player. He cared about fam- 
11y and kept in touch with Daddy's relatives as well 
as Mother's. He was shy about expressing tender feel- 
1ngs, but not. angry ones. We fought, of course. Once 
when we were children he and someone else locked me 1n 
a closet - TI guess they'd had 1t with me! But I loved 
him and did what I could to let him know. 

At this service I also want to remember my mother, 
Henrietta Antoinette, known as Ettchen. When I was 
i1ittle she told me that her name rhymed, but IT had to 
have the last word and $said 1t would have to be 
Henrietta Antoinetta to rhyme. 

IT want to remember today my father, all my grand- 
parents, Aunt Gretchen and Aunt Julia, my friend and 
teacher G1lbert P. Simons, and Yasutani Roshi, Suzukl 
Roshi and Soen Roshi. When you reach my age you have 
many to hold 1n memory! 

For my brother and others, loved and lTost, for us, 
for everyone everywhere, some Zen words from W1ll 
Shakes the Spear: "There is nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes 1t $0." He also wrote: "Good 1s 
good and bad 1s bad, but both are necessary.” From 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, these Zen words: "He 1s portion 
of the loveliness which once he made more lovely." 

Mary Reinhart invited some old friends, none of 
whom had known her brother, to join us as we all 
individually offered incense before our two charming 
Buddha representations, with whom we shared, each of 
us, a moment of silence. The grainy 1incense sent a 
dark 811ght spiral of smoke into visibility from 1its 
contact with the little Catholic burning square of 
charcoal from which 1t took fire. 

Nearly. everyone, including strangers and children, 
is willing to take part in this personal act. Their 
unaccustomed fingers carefully emulate the more ex- 
perienced, their bodies concentrate into the s imple 


act of grasping and letting go, of bowing, palms 
pressed together. It means, "You give yourself,” Big 
Bob Schaefer added later, in a kind of footnote to the 
ceremony. After we all repeated the four vows, I ex- 
plained to the guests that we'd once had a reporter 
write in a popular magazine that we invited everyone 
to repeat the vows that made you a Buddhist. My foot- 
note to that was, "Oh no,it doesn't. It's not s0 easy.”" 

I always invite everyone to take part in reciting 
the Vow, for it gseems to me no one could deny or ob- 
Ject to it. It is for the whole evolving future. 

We received word that another old friend, Paul 
Reps, came to the end of h1is life. Last year, or the 
year before, we'd asked his best friend Bill Seqal 
about him and had recerived a postcard in return. 

Years ago, perhaps in 1954, Reps gave me one of the 
tips he offered everyone about life. It was: "The best 
way to deal with a request or letter 1s just to drop a 
postcard. Opposite 1s one of his Zen notes. 

Recently the matl brought another "In memoriam." 

Here 1t 15S: 

Dear Mary, 

A belated happy Þ1rthday to you and to the FZI. 

IT am enclosing a small contribution in memory of my 
father. Meyer Kramer, who passed away on Dec. 14, 
1990. Since I am vis1iting my parent 's house 1in the 
Bronx, my mother Says, "Why do you have to contribute 
1n Dad's name? What did he have to do with Zen? 

T think of 1t this way. Since he and my mother 
nourished us with love and compass1ion, they gave us 
the best foundation for looking into Mind. 

My father left Russ1a 1n 1919, as a youth of 17. He 
had experienced the armed struggle to defend Russ1a 
from outs1ide intervention in 1917-18. In the U.S., he 
was, briefly, a member of the Commun1ist Party =- but he 
was not a political person. He had great feelings 
about injustice world-wide, but he was a man who loved 
the simple pleasures of life - a nice walk in the 
fresh air, friendly greetings to neighbors, a humorous 
exchange with his children or wife. 

He had three children with my mother - Herbert, 
born in 1936, and the twins, Murray and Bernard, born 
in 1946. He recorded these years of growing up 41in the 
Bronx, on 8&nmm film a meticulously kept record which we 
cherish today. He was a handsome man, and a quiet, 
humble man, who gave up his career as a photographer 
1n order to make a living as a millinery operator 
(making hats). It was good enough for him, and pro- 
vided enough wages to support his family. 


He lived to see his 88th birthday, and kept his hu- 
mor and alert mind to the very end. He would Sometimes 
advise me to not think about anything, and I had to 
chuckle to myself about the Zen echoes in that advice. 
He cherished life and always thought of bed-ridden 
relatives, visiting them daily. He was a very natural 
person, who slept when he was tired, and ate only when 
he was hungry. For me, he was a teacher. Best wishes, 

Murray Kramer 

It 1s rare in these post-Freudian days to have 
children express appreciation to their parents for 
living and giving them their lives. I am touched to 
Share this with you out there in the invisible world. 

Happy Sheep Year starting February 15th! Love, MF 


THE YEAR OF THE SHEEP 
February 15, 1991 - February 3, 1992 

Sheep people are passlionate, artistic, friendly, 
kind and love peace. They are tender-hearted and 
s8ympathetic towards those less fortunate than them- 
Selves. However, they are timid and pessimistic, and 
can be easlily taken advantage of. 

Politically, financially, this is the year on the 
brink of catastrophe, but international face will 
(Just) be saved and equilibrium - despite a certain 
lack of wisdom and competence - will be maintained. We 
gshall muddle through. A good year for artists in gen- 
eral and actors 1in particular. Generally, the omens 
favor those not born on rainy days. 


POEM FROM ATLANTA 


before birth and letters 
before death and age 

and not proud 

to be 

ageless 


SESSHIN May 2-8 with Joshu Sasaki Roshi. Call or write 
Princeton Zen Society of Rinzai-ji, Les Fehmi, 317 Mt. 
Lucas Rd., Princeton, NJ, 08540, (609) 924-0782 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #25 

One day, Chih-ch'ang questioned the Master: "The 
Buddha preached the three vehicles and then preached 
the highest vehicle. I fail to understand how there 
can be a highest vehicle beside the three. Please 
elucidate this for me." 

The Master Said: "Introspect your original mind and 
do not follow the external formulas of things. There 
are no four vehicles 1in real dharma, but the human 
mind can be divided into four grades. 

"Seeing and hearing or reciting sutras are 1nferior 
vehicles; understanding the meaning and attaining the 
realization are intermediate vehicles; practicing ac- 
cording to the law [dharma] 1s a higher vehicle. When, 
however, you penetrate all the dharma and complete all 
your attainments, and when you are unstained with any 
belief and leave all formulas alone, you will have 
nothing to possess in your mind. This 1s the very 
highest vehicle. Your behavior 1s a vehicle, which you 
are driving; the mere argument of dharma 1S no 
vehicle. The practice should be conducted by yourselF. 
Question me no further. Your original nature 1tself 1s 
the perfect dharma. " 

Chih-ch'ang bowed 1in gratitude. He Served the Mas- 
ter as his Servant until the end of the Master's life. 
SOKET-AN- SAYS 

These three vehicles today would be called Hina- 
yana, (shravakayana), quasi-Mahayana (pratyekabuddha- 
yana) and Mahayana (bodhisattvayana) . 

Shravakayana 18 the monk's way. Pratyekabuddhayana 
18 the scholar's way; through the law of causation he 
will find s8alvation. Bodhisattvayana is the way of the 
man who explains the way of enlightenment with sym- 
pathy and understanding. These comprise the three 
yanas, but there 1s a fourth yana. 

Yana in Sanskrit, means teachings. Today we call it 
"religion." In the West, religion 1s limited in mean- 
1ng - one must have gome deity to worship, a person Or 
Some personal attribute. But in the Orient, yane has a 
very broad meaning; it includes everything. Science 18s 
a yana. Philosophy is a yana. Religion 1s also a yana. 
So yana 1includes all cultures of man. 

Today, the religious teacher deals in religion 
only. In ancient days those observing higher vehicles 
found a way to express their enlightenment by conduct, 
by 8i1lence and by speech; these were Bodhisattvas. 

one who observes the supreme vehicle 1s like Buddha 
himself, and anyone observing him from a distance 


3 


feels he 1s a |sage. But when he nears him, he 1s 
like his own father; he has human feeling. 

Confucius said, about his visit to Lao-tzu, that 
from a distance, Lao-tzu (seemed to be a saint. But 
when he was close to him, he seemed to be nothing 
but a man. 

Chih-ch'ang bowed 1n gratitude. He served the 
Master as his servant until the end of the Master's 
1ife. In Buddhism there are no slaves. If one 
Serves the master, he serves from his heart. We 
Serve him because he 1s a torch. We have to under- 
stand true service to the world and to man. But to 
understand, you must understand non-eqo. I have 
tried many times, to speak of non-eqo, but you do 
not understand. Love 1s different from beauty or 
agony; it 18s non-eqo. So we have the Buddhist's 
non-eqo and the Christian's love; the same thing, 
different words. 


I66T JUBbtTaAdog 


LETTER FROM A FRIEND 
Dear Family, 

I call you family because indeed you are....1l 
write to you to tell you how much I enjoyed the 
pictures of the party of both Mary and the Inst1t- 
tute. I wish I had known sooner of the need there. 
By the time I knew, I had been laid off from! my job 
and had no- money of my own... . This next year... 1T 
hope to send a paycheck to help at the Institute 
and send one white rose to the grave of Sokei-an 1n 
May to arrive on the 20th. But what I most wanted 
to gay was that I really enjoyed the pictures of 
the party. I know your hearts, but now I know that 
no matter whose face I see, I see a friend, even 
though I don't know who 1s who for sure. Well I 
will gay goodbye for now, and know that my thoughts 
are always with you, but especially in my quiet 
moments. Love, Sheila. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

We would like to note a new periodical called 
Dharma Gate, a non-sectarian "International 
Buddhist Newspaper,” that is preparing an issue to 
be gent out that will "focus on the war that has 
now enveloped the planet,” according to the editor 
Ryushin Sarah Grayson. The periodical would like to 
print your responses (articles, essays and opin- 
Lons). Please send your comments to Dharma Gate, 
Box 360, Crestone, CO, 81131 or telephone and FAX 
(719) 256-4904. 
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When a Buddhist monk sees a baby in its 
mother's arms, he joins his hands 1in worship - 
"0, this young Buddha!” The human being 1s 
1ntrinsically sacred - we are always desecra- 
ting him by our 1qnorance. 

Sokeli-an 
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Happy Buddha's Birthday 
Spril 8, T1991 


BOOK REVIEW by John Storm 

The best Zen masters repeat themselves shamelessly. 
And why not? They don't have to compete for audience 
share, and neither the medium nor the messagqe has 
changed, to speak of, in 2,500 years. So on encounter- 
ing 8everal new books by Thich Nhat Hanh, the venera- 
ble Vietnamese Zen master, 1t Sshould come as no sur- 
prise that he 1s still saying the things he said years 
ago and that the things he said years ago are still 
worth say1ing. 

Though Nhat Hanh 18s probably best known for his 
long association with the peace movement, he offers a 
good deal more than outrage against war. What makes 
Nhat Hanh distinctive 1s his extensive arsenal of 
methods. He recommends meditation, of course, and koan 
study and breath regulation, but he also puts great 
stress on Theravada methods (mindfulness and the 
psychology of the Abhidhamma) and even dips into what 
gounds like the tantric-Taoist bag of tricks (the 
half-smile and the recitation of gathas). 

Eclecticism 18s common enough in Buddhism, but to 
students trained in the Japanese Zen tradition, espe- 
Cilally in the patriarchal or sudden-awakening line, an 
eclectic Zen teacher might seem novel, even disturb- 
1ng. An oddity here 1is that many now believe Vietnam 
was the original home of the splendidly simple (and 
sudden) Sixth Patriarch, a "southerner" in China whose 
only method seems to have been the mindlessness of the 
DLamond Sutra. 

SELll, the proof is in the practice, and there's no 
question that Nhat Hanh's methods work. Try the half- 
smile - not an ear-to-ear grin, just a slight upturn 
at the corners of the mouth. Several things happen. 
The facial muscles relax. The eyes radiate a kind of 
warmth, which may then create a corresponding warmth 
1n anyone near enough to pick it up (you know: smile 
and the world smiles with you, etc.) And finally, you 
may find that you actually feel happy. 

The gathas draw on the same power of positive 
thinking. While their main function, Nhat Hanh says, 
18 to bring the student firmly back to awareness of 
the present moment, a s8trong think-qgood-feel-good 
overlay 1s evident. For example, Nhat Hanh says, when 
starting out to do walking meditation, or, presumably , 
Just to take a walk, you might pause to repeat to 
yourself: 


The mind can run off in a thousand directions, 
But on this beautiful path I vow to walk in peace. 


With each step, a gentle wind blows, 
With every step, a flower blooms. 


Psychologically, the effect is not unlike that of a 
haiku: heightened awareness of present experience 
combined with a keen appreciation of it. ("The frog 
Jumps into the pond..." Wonderful froq! Wonderful 
pond!) Again, no question that the gatha technique 
works, but again, too, it may strike some as alien to 
Zen. I mean, can you imagine ferocious old Bodhidharma 
melting into a smile and chirping about winds and 
flowers? 

Well, no, but then there's no reason, either, to 
1magine Bodhidharma as an eternally dyspeptic cartoon 
figure. Buddhists have from the beginning practiced 
not only positive thinking (loving-kindness medita- 
tion) but also negative thinking (body-abhorrence med- 
1tation) as antidotes to hatred and lust. The s8udden- 
Zen point, if 1t can be called that, is that all meth- 
ods are misleading. From this absolute but extremely 
modest perspective, methods are both preliminary and 
unnecessary - preliminary, because trying to be one 
way rather than another 1s d1iscriminatory and thus 
egotistical; unnecessary, because "enlightened" 1s 
what we are before we start trying to be something 
more pretentious. 

Ultimately, the method-no method conflict 18s proba- 
bly just the old which-end-of-the-telescope phe- 
nomenon. I can remember as a child, while trying to 
learn the violin, being utterly defeated by vibrato, 
the rapid, back-and-forth movement of each finger as 
it hits the string. Vibrato is essential - it adds 1in- 
tensity to the tone - but physically, with left arm 
twisted awkwardly under the instrument and wrist and 
fingers wrenched into a position never used in life 
for any other activity, it feels grotesquely unnatu- 
ral. Then one day, after months of practice, I simply 
"got it,” and from that time on vibrato has been as 
natural and unconscious as, say, walking, which, of 
course, has to be practiced, too. 

Anyway, the many new books by Nhat Hanh, all from 
Parallax Press in Berkeley, Calif., are most welcome. 
None are Superior to his Miracle of Mindfulness Or Zen 
Keys, both excellent sources of advice and inspiration 
published in the mid-1970's, but all present his 
teaching in a well-written, intelligent way. They 1in- 
clude Being Peace, Sun My Heart, Present Moment, 
Wonderful Moment and Heart of Understanding. Video and 
audio cassettes are also available. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #26 


The monk Chih-tao was a native of Nan-hal, 1n 
Kwang-tung. He asked the master this question: "Since 
T became a homeless monk, I have been reading the 
Nirvana Sutra for more than ten years, but I do not 
understand the drift of 1t yet. I entreat you, Master, 
to elucidate 1t." 

The Master Said, "What part of the sutra 1s not 
clear to you?" 

The monk answered: "I have harbored doubt 1in regard 
to these lines: 'All the samskaras are mutable. They 
are the dharmas that undergo birth and death. When 
birth and death cease, in nirvana there 1s peace. '" 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

The monk Chih-tao was a native of Nan-hali, 1n 
Kwang-tung. Nan-hai, meaning Southern Sea, 1s a little 
town Still in Kwang-tung. Kwang-tung 1s near Canton. 
The Cantonese were very different from the other three 
races in China. They were quite strong in battle and 
gubtle in philosophy. We call China one country, but 
as with Europe, many races inhabit 1t. 

He asked the master this question: "Since I became 
a homeless monk, I have been reading the Nirvana Sutra 
for more than ten years: A monk 1s called '"homeless" 
because he has no home. In the Orient, it 1s said that 
monks and women are homeless. The woman's parents ' 
home 18 not hers, nor 18s the home of her husband. And 
when gshe 1s adopted by her daughter, her daughter's 
home 18 not hers. It is the. game with monks. They have 
no home because they live under trees or in temples. 
The temples belong to the laymen. An American gent le- 
man tried to form a little monastery in Santa Barbara 
by making American young gentlemen into homeless 
monks. One young man arrived with his wife! The man 
who tried to establish this monastery was an idealist. 
Finally he returned to his native Vermont and became 
homeless himself. 

The Nirvana Sutra is one of the famous sutras in 
Buddhism; it belongs to primitive Buddhism, having 
been composed by the disciples of Mahakashyapa. It 
Still exists; I have the Chinese translation. 

But I do not understand the drift of 1it yet. I en- 
creat you, Master, to elucidate it.” The Master Said, 
"What part of the sutra 1s not clear to you? The monk 
answered: "I have harbored doubt in regard to these 
11ines: The four lines from the sutra are very famous 


1n Buddhism. Many European scholars have translated 
these lines in their own way. Some parts of this sutra 
are very hard to translate, for it cannot be trans- 
lated from the words but from the meaning. I have 
translated these four lines as: 

'AIl1 the sgamskaras are mutable: Samskara has been 
translated into English as "confection.” I came across 
this in Rhys-David. I opened the dictionary and found 
"confection,” and I did not understand. Then one day a 
Ceylonese friend told me that in Ceylonese, samskara 
means "confection,” or cakes made with seeds. Then I 
understood. This 1s a famous mistranslation, and 1it 
gshould be changed. 

When I went back to Japan, I spoke to the young 
monks about it, and they lauqhed. If I live to be 
eighty, I shall make a book of famous mistranslations 
of Buddhism. I have already picked out about one hun- 
dred whose meaning I cannot make out. 

Samskara 18 the seed-holder that holds the mole- 
cules, the seeds of objective existence. Subjectively, 
1t 18 your gubconscious mind that retains everything, 
an element of your present mind. When you qgo to your 
psychoanalyst, he questions and examines you. He asks: 
"What do you fear?” You say: "I fear a lion.” Such an 
answer has many elements, which you can find by analy- 
z1ing yourself, even without a psychoanalyst. There are 
many elements in the mind, and each one 1s samskara. 
The mind consists of many samskaras. 

"All the gamakaras” here means all we can see on 
the outside. In Enqlish, it 1s phenomena. In Buddh1ism, 
gamskara 1is used in a broad sense. How would you like 
1t 1f I translated it this way - "All these confec- 
tions and cakes are mutable"? 

All phenomena are mutable. While you are looking at 
1t, everything chanqes its face like the clouds in the 
sky or the waves on the sea. Mutability, in Sanskrit 
anitya, is one of the great principles of Buddhism. In 
this existing world, nothing exists that 1s eternal. 
Once there was a wonderful country called Greece. Now 
where 1s that country? Once there was a wonderful 
country called Eqypt. Where 1s that country now? 

Upon this mutability, the Buddha founded his doc- 
trine. The human being must find gomething eternal ; 
but how, in this mortal life? So the Buddha said, "By 
giving up, by relinquishing, you attain eternity.” To 
find the true foundation of life, you must find a 
place that is true, clear and simple. Buddhism appears 
quite pessimistic, but at the root of this pessimism, 
there is joy and peace. Now, for 1instance, you are 


dancing and 8singing in a road-house with your friends. 
Your butler comes and gives you a $s1lip of paper saying 
that all your money 18s gone. Are you happy now? This 
mutability is one of the great elements of Buddhism. 

They are the dharmas that undergo birth and death. 
Life and death is usual in our mortal life. Dharma 1s 
here the same as samskara; mentally and physically it 
undergoes birth and death. It emerges from universal 
consciousness into human consciousness, or life, and 
Submerges itself from human consciousness into univer- 
g8al conscliousness in death. 

When birth and death cease, in nirvana there 1s 
peace. '” This 1s the Buddhist faith. I have ques- 
tioned many friends in America about this, and I have 
found that they do not like this wipe-out of death. 
Someone s8salid, "I have found some peace here.” I said, 
"There 18 no peace in this physical realm.” Here 1s 
hope and fear. I accept both, and I enjoy myself with 
this. But I say, "In nirvana there 1s peace, " 

You must understand what nirvana 18s while you are 
living, then you will not doubt in the moment of 
death. You will not hold the bed or the hand of any- 
one. You will say, "When IT die, I |shall enter nirvana. " 

Are you sure? 

You will not go to nirvana 1if you do not know n1ir- 
vana while you are living. You must let qo, or you 
will be born again in samsara, transmigrating through 
the three worlds, reincarnating in agony after agony. 

In Japan when a monk speaks 1in this way, the young 
monks say, "This 1s a monk's plot, trying to scare us 
to death.” It 1s true; it 1s not fiction. From the 
monk's philosophy, we can accept this plausible 


hypothes1is. 
In Buddhist mythology, Buddha was talled the "Child 
of Everlasting Winter Mountain.” In his desire to save 


human beings from agony, he decided to find a way out. 
He meditated for many years, and no one ever 8poke a 
word of enlightenment to him. The birds sang to him, 
the water |sang, and the mountain echoed, but these 
were 1insentient. One day a demon approached, a raksha 
(a Hindu demon 1s not always ugly to see) and sang to 
the Buddha half of this gatha in a loud voice: "All 
the gamskaras are mutable. They are the dharmas that 
undergo birth and death.” Then the raksha disappeared, 
completing the rest of the gatha inaudibly while an 
i1nvisible gandharva played it. No words were heard in 
the air. The Buddha repeated the words he had heard 
and 8aid, "This 1s the truth, and I wish to hear the 
rest.” The invisible demon said, "If you wish to hear 


the rest of the gatha, sacrifice yourself to the god 
of the ashuras and leap from the cliff, down into the 
valley.” The Buddha answered, "If I throw myself off 
the cliff, I will be dead” - (thereby depriving human- 
ity of its truth.). So the raksha wrote the other half 
of the gatha on each leaf of every tree and on every 
blade of grass and on -each and every entity on the 
earth so that all might know the truth. Then the 
Buddha went to the edge of the cliff and jumped. As he 
was falling, the demon loudly sang the rest of the 
gatha - "When birth and death cease, in nirvana there 
18 peace.” Just before the Buddha hit the bottom, the 
demon caught his two feet and gave him life, telling 
him to preach this truth to man. 

This 1s a beautiful story called "The Gatha of 
Mutablility.®” 


FOR MARY FARKAS by Keith Walker 


Dandelion sprung through stone 
Meeting the shaft of sun. 
Feathered seed borne 
Into the far mountains. 


MANHATTAN MANTRA by Margaret Stephenson 
"Mantras are short, Powerful, Spiritual Formu- 
las, repeated Silently or Aloud, in order to 
1nvoke the best and deepest within ourselves. " 


The most Joyous expression of the efficacy of 
mantras I have geen manifested was in an "Only in New 
York” gstory: 

On entering a Gyspy Taxicab one morning, I was Sgur- 
prised to see the Nichiren Shoshu Buddhist Mantra 
printed on a card taped to the partition that gepa- 
rated the driver from the passenger : 

NAM-MYOHO=—-RENGE=KYO 

Rapping on the partition, I said enquiringly: "You 
are a Buddhist?" His whole face lit up, his eyes 
Sparkling, as he turned around and opened the parti- 
tion, telling me the most fantastic story. A ghort 
time before, he had been a homeless drug addict con- 
templating 8uicide when someone handed him a card on 
the street printed with the above Mantra, telling him 
that repeating it would change his life. Having noth- 
ing to lose, he tried it, and it worked! I do 80 love 
happy endings. Don't you?! 


3 


BREATHING I by Philippe Coupey 

I follow my breathing; the air pours into my 
lungs and my lower abdomen fills out - then a con- 
traction, must be the abdominal muscles - and now 
the diaphragm rises and the breath pushes upwards 
and everything 1s rising flowing upwards, of its 
own, calmly, steadily through the upper lungs, the 
thorax and out the nose. So my body 1s in complete 
control of the mind, no more rapping in the brain, 
the brain 1s clear and wide awake. This 1s what 
it's about, one-pointed concentration, shikantaza 
Samadhi |samadhi zanmal ©o zanmal, and this 1s what TI 
live for, for zazen, with the master... 
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BREATHING II by Roshi Taisen Deshimaru 

For those beginning zazen, please concentrate on 
your postures. After that, concentrate on your ex- 
halation. Control your breathing. But, in fact, to 
control your breathing does not mean to control 
your breathing. Breathing controls itself. Breath- 
1ng 1s s8ubjective. Breathing 1s not done by one- 
sgelf; it 18s not done by the conscliousness, nor by 
the ego. Breathing 1s done unconsciously by the 
body. It can be said that our breathing, during 
zazen, 18 the action of nature, of the cosmos. So 
the reason for this breathing 1s its rhythm. It 1s 
the rhythm of the fundamental cosmic power. 
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SESSHIN with Joshu Sasaki Roshi scheduled for June 
19-25 1s still on. Unfortunately, we must report 

that David and Marcia's house and all their posses- 
Slions were lost in a fire. So please keep in touch 
and, if possible, help get it all together again. 

Please call or write David Radin at Ithaca Zen Cen- 
ter, 56 Lieb Rd. , Spencer, NY 14883, (607) 272-0694. 
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MANHATTAN MANTRA was excerpted from More Trifles In 
the Life of Margaret Stephensen, an unpublished 
manusSCrlipt. 

BREATHING I was excerpted from an unpublished 
manusSCript. 

BREATHING IIT was excerpted from The Voice of the 
Valley by Roshi Taisen Deshimaru, edited by 
Philippe Coupey (Indianapolis /New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1979). 
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This discussion of the substance of Bankezi's Zen 
was composed in the Spring of 1987 and comprised the 
final chapter of my d1issertation on Bankei, "Bankel 
and His World.” Certain technical footnotes and refer- 
ences to the preceding historical portions of the pa- 
per have been dropped, but 1t otherwise follows the 
original thes1is, which included a complete translation 
of Bankeli's recorded Sermons. Some of the quoted mate- 
rial 1s drawn from the translations I did with Prof. 
Hakeda 1n "Banket Zen" (New York: Grove Press, 1984) 
or has appeared over the years 41n Zen Notes. 


PETER HASKEL 
New York City 
April 1991 


The Unborn 
(FusNhs ) 


Calligraphy by Bankei 


Any discussion of Bankei's Zen inevitably runs the 
risk of being redundant. Bankei remains his own most 
able exponent, and his talks present in a deliberately 
clear and concise fashtion the essence of h1is teaching, 
phrased 1in vigorous and straightforward language and 
enlivened with colorful examples from his own expert- 
ence and that of the men and women he encountered 1n 
the course of his constant journeying between his tem- 
ples and patrons. True, the Sermons are not 1n any 
Sense a structured or "systematic” pregsentation of 
Bankelt's Zen; they are, for the most part, casual 1in 
tone and drift easlily from one topic to the next 1in a 
kind of free asgS80cliation. But, taken as a whole, they 
offer a convincingly detaitled and comprehensive pLic- 
ture of Banketi's teaching and of his views on such 
topics as the workings of the mind, the nature of re- 
I19gqious practice and the meaning of Zen enlightenment. 
Banke1 intended his sermons to perform just such a 
function. In the course of a s1ingle talk, an ordinary, 
untutored 118stener with no special training or knowl- 
edqe. of Zen could acquire all he needed to know 1in or- 
der to "conclusively realize" (ketsujJo) the Unborn 
Buddha Mind. If afterward he still had questions or 
harbored any doubts, he was free to address Bankei d1i- 
rectly, to present the facts of his own particular 
case, or to return for yet another sermon. Because of 
Bankelt's 1insistence on explaining things plainly and 
repeating his major points time and again to be cer- 
tain they were understood, it is possible on the bas1is 
of the germons that gurvive to reconstruct the essen- 
tials of the Master's thought as it had evolved during 
the final period of his teaching career. 

One of the keys to the enormous popularity of Ban- 
kei's sermons and of his teachings generally was thelr 
characteristic simplicity and accessibility. The ba- 
Sics of Zen, as viewed by Bankei, were plain and d1i- 
rect and demanded a s1imilar manner of express1lion, one 
that relied exclusively on "ordinary lanquage"” (het- 


go). "So long as you can deal with things smoothly,”" 
Bankei asserts in the Sermons, "there's nothing s0 
handy as your. own familiar, ordinary Speech. "1 Tech- 


nical or speciali:ed lanquage, including the arcane 
Chinese phrases that had flavored much of Zen dis- 
course in Japan and quotations from the Buddhist su- 
tras and the records of the Chinese Zen masters - 


what Bankei refers to as the "words of the buddhas and 
patriarchs” (butsugo sogo) - he omitted on principle 
as extraneous, and therefore misleading. For Banketi, 
the heart of Zen, and of Buddhism, was the Unborn 
(fush6), equated with the Buddha Mind (busshin), or 


Unborn Buddha Mind (fushs6 no busshin), and he reduced 
his teaching to a series of simple statements in- 
volving these terms, which he reiterated continually 
1n his talks. "What you have from your parents 
1nnately 1s the Unborn Buddha Mind and nothing else;" 
"That which 1s unborn 1s the Buddha Mind; the Buddha 
Mind 18 unborn and marvelously illuminating, and with 
the Unborn, everything 1s perfectly managed;" "Abide 
in the Unborn Buddha Mind!” These phrases, with s1ligqht 
variation, appear over and over throughout the Sermons 
and serve as Bankei's constant refrain, a kind of 
catechism of the Unborn. 

The term "Unborn" (SKT: anutpada, IJ: fusho [mush©$S]) 
18 itself common in classical Buddhism, where it 819g- 
nifies that which 1s intrinsic, original, birthless 
and uncreated, the non-arising reality that transcends 
the conditioned world. As such, it figures in many 
Buddhist texts, including the Lankaivatara (Ry6gakys6)® 
Vimalakirtli (Yuimagy0)? and Avatamsaka (Kegonkys)* gSu- 
tras and the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana (Daljo 
kishinron) .? Typically, 1t appears both on its own and 
as a component of other expressions, such as "unborn 
and 1mperishable” (SKT: anirodham anutpadam, IJ: fushodg 
fumetsu), the wholly transcendent nature of mind, 
which neither comes nor goes, © and "forbearance in the 
Unborn" (SKT: anutpattika-dharmaksanti, J:musho honin), 
Secure realization of the unborn nature of the 
Absolute.' The Unborn is also an important concept in 
ESsoteric Buddhism, where it 1is commonly associated 
honpusho) and the meditation on the letter a (a-74i). 
It 18 discussed 1n this connect ion by both 
Subhakarasimha (Zenmut, 637-735), the Indian patriarch 
of the Shingon school,® and by Kukai, the school's 
Japanese founder, 1in h1is essay on the sacred 8syllable 
hum.? The Unborn OCCUrSs alsoO, though less 
conspicuously, in the records of the early Chinese Zen 
masters. The Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng's!0 disciple Ho- 
tse Shen-hui (Kataku Jinne, 670-762), for example, 
s8peaks of the mind being "unborn,” 1! and the term 
Crops up also in the teachings of Ma-tsu Tao=i (BasoO 
DOitsu, 709-78), with whom Chinese Zen, as we know it, 
may be said to begin, © as well as in the Lin-chi _lu-!? 


If the Unborn was hardly unique to Bankei, he was 
apparently the first to adopt the concept as the crux 
of his teaching. Bankei's down-to-earth, highly sim- 
plified and at times iconoclastic approach to Buddhism 
and Zen 1s peculiarly his own, and 1it is difficult to 
8ay 1f Bankei's Unborn 1s, in fact, different from 
that appearing 1in earlier Buddhist writings. Bankel 
himself clearly believed it to be so0 in certain re- 
Spects. In contrast to the sutras, he maintained that 
1n his sermons he was conveying the underlying reality 
of the Unborn - not s1imply the abstract term - and re- 
mained convinced that what he was teaching was a dis- 
tinctive truth, that the Unborn was, in a sense, his 
own d1iscovery. As he remarks in the Sermons: 


Of course, the expression "unborn and 1mper- 
1Shable”" has appeared here and Jthere in the su- 
tras and records from times of old - but not the 
actual proof of the Unborn. Everyone Just learns 
the expression "unborn and imperishable' and 
goes about repeating 1t; but when 1t comes to 
realizing conclusively and actually getting 
right to the heart of the matter, they haven't 
any 1dea of what the Unborn 1s. 

When I was twenty=Six, IT first hit on the re- 
alization that all things are perfectly managed 
with the Unborn, and, 1in the forty years Since, 
I've taught everyone with the actual proof of 
the Unborn: that which you have from your par- 
ents 1innately 1s the Unborn Buddha Mind - the 
Buddha Mind which 1s truly unborn and mar- 
velously 11luminating. I was the first to teach 
this. I'm sure that even among you monks 1n the 
assembly now, and everyone else, too, nobody's 
heard of anyone before me who taught people with 
the actual proof of the Unborn - that the Buddha 
Mind 1s truly unborn and marvelously 1lluminat- 
1ng. I was the first to teach this. If anyone 
claims he's heard of Somebody before me who 
taught people with the actual proof of the 


Unborn, he's a 1iar1t\5 


This is not to say that Bankei rejected earlier 
Buddhism or Zen. Elsewhere, Bankei indicates that this 
Unborn is the very core of the Buddha's message and 
1dentical with the teachings of early Chinese Zen mas- 
ters such as Lin-chi.!? In this sense, Bankei regarded 
himself as a traditionalist, reviving the "true teach- 


ing of the Unborn" (fushd no shob6), which had long 
8ince vanished both in Japan and on the continent. 1s 
Like the Unborn of the Buddhist scriptures, 
Bankei's Unborn represents the ultimate ground of be- 
ing, the fundamental reality of the mind and of the 
universe itself. It is "that which 1s the source of 
all things, the starting point of all things,” Bankeli 
declares; "there's nothing more original than the 


Unborn, nothing prior to it." This reality, more- 
over, 18 intrinsic, unconditioned, "that which we have 
from our parents innately.” Where Bankei's approach, 
as he saw it, was wholly innovative, was in presenting 
the very essence of enlightenment - the Unborn Buddha 
Mind - shorn of all excrescences and vividly function- 
1ng 1in even the smallest details of everyday exis- 
tence. It 1s this dynamic component, the emphas1is on 
the actual workings of the Buddha Mind in the 
Specifics of people's ordinary activities, that 1s for 
Bankei at once the "proof of the Unborn” (fush6 no 
shoko) and the mark of his teachingq's uniqueness. It 
18 what Bankei means when he says that the Unborn 1s 
"narvelously 1illuminating,” (reimyo) and when he 
Speaks of the Unborn's "marvelously illuminating dy- 
namic function” (reimyo no tokuydu | a.r. tokuy©® ]). 

According to Bankei, the Unborn 1s constantly at 
work, even without our knowing it - seeing, hearing, 
responding, handling the bulk of our daily activities, 
while we 1imagine it 18 "we" who are responsible. 15 
Bankel 1illustrates this to the members of his audience 
by pointing out that even while engaged in listening 
to his talks, they automatically reqister and 1dentify 
everything else around them - the calls of crows and 
Sparrows, the various colors and odors, the different 
gorts of people in the room. No one 1s deliberately 
trying to do this; it simply happens. That, Bankel 
8ays, 18 how the Unborn functions. 


What I tell everyone 1s nothing but the fact 
that the Unborn Buddha Mind. 1s marvelously 11lu- 
minating. You're all endowed with the Buddha 
Mind, but s1ince you don't know 1t, I'm telling 
you and trying to make you understand. 

Well, then, Just what does 1t mean that ev- 
erybody has the Buddha Mind? All of you came 
from home with the express intention of hearing 
what I've got to say, so you're supposed to be 
11Sstening to the Sermon. But, in the course of 
11istening to my talk, if a dog barks outside the 


temple, you recognize 1t as the voice of a dog; 
1f a crow Ccaws, you know 1t's a crow; 1f you 
hear the voice of an adult, you know it's an 
adult; 1f you hear the voice of a child, you 
know 1t's a child....from the start you had no 
deliberate intention of doing this, so you had 
no way to know which Sounds, colors or smells 
you would encounter. But the fact that you rec- 
ognize these things you didn't expect to see or 
hear shows you're Seeing and hearing with the 
Unborn Buddha Mind... .Even though you're not de- 
i11berately trying to hear or not to hear these 
different sounds, you recognize each one the mo=- 
ment 1t appears, and this 1s proof of the Buddha 
Mind, unborn and marvelously 1l1luminating. This 
not aeliberately trying to see or hear 1s the 


Unborn. . . . 1? 


Just as the various 8s1ghts and sounds are perceived 
and distinquished one from another, the Unborn will 
sgmoothly manage all the varied details of human Llr1ife 
1f we only step as1ide and allow it to do so0, "abiding 
1n the Unborn Buddha Mind.” This, Bankel asserts, 18S 
what enlightenment, satori, is all about. Because the 
Buddha Mind 1s innate, our own original mind qjust as 
1t 18, 1t isn't necessary to create a 8special state of 
"enlightened" consciousness, or to do anything but to 
be totally natural and spontaneous in all our activli- 
ties, putting our "faith” (shin) in the Unborn Buddha 
Mind. "There's no such thing as enlightenment,” Bankel 
declares. "It's a completely extraneous pursuit. To 
realize conclusively that the Buddha Mind you have 
from your parents innately is unborn and marvelousLly 
illuminating - that's enlightenment. Not realizing 
this makes you deluded...."<0 To earch for enlighten- 
ment is actually counterproductive, because it denies 
the intrinsic wholeness and completeness of the Buddha 
Mind. Thus, 


To exert yourselves in religious practice, 
trying to produce enlightenment...1is all wrong, 
too. There's no difference between the mind of 
all the buddhas and the Buddha Mind of each one 
of you. But by wanting to realize enlightenment, 
you create a duality between the one who real- 
i1zes enlightenment and what it 1s that's being 
realized. When you cherish even the smallest de- 
s1re to realize enlightenment, right away you 


leave behind the realm of the Unborn and go 
against the Buddha Mind. The Buddha Mind you 
have from your parents 1innately 1s one alone - 


not two, not three!®! 


Since everyone has the Buddha Mind, Bankei main- 
tains that we are all buddhas, fellow-partners in the 
Buddha Mind. No one 1s excluded from this great fra- 
ternity, neither lay people, the handicapped, nor. even 
the ignorant and evil-minded.<® "Among all you people 
here today,” Bankei assures his audience, "there's not 
a Single one who's an unenlightened being (bonbu). 
Everyone here 1s a buddha. . . . "<* From Bankei's view- 
point - the viewpoint of original enlightenment - peo- 
ple are all already buddhas, and have been from the 
start. Like attaining enlightenment, realizing buddha- 
hood 1s a misgquided notion when reqarded from the per- 
Spective of the Unborn. Since the Buddha Mind has 
never been lost, the problem 1s not to acquire buddha- 
hood, or even to recover 1t, but simply to allow it to 
assert 1its8elf. It 1s not that we need to do gomething 
to effect this, Bankei says, only that we mugst stop 
doing certain things - specifically, those mental ac- 
tivitiles which spring from the realm of self, giving 
"birth" to the illusion of dualistic existence and ob- 
s8curing the oneness of the Unborn. 

The mind, as Bankei describes it, is a dynamic 
mechanism, reflecting, recording and recalling ur Lm= 
press1ions of the world, a kind of living mirror, that, 
Iike the water of a stream, 1is always in motion, never 
the game from one instant to the next. Within this 
mirror mind, thoughts and feelings come _and go, ap- 
pearing, vanishing and reappearing in response to c1ir- 
cumstances, neither good nor bad in themselves and 
wholly devoid of substance. As Bankei states: 


Because the Buddha Mind 1s marvelously 111u- 
minating, the traces of everything you've done 
are reflected. Thoughts don't actually ex1ist 1n 
the place where the traces are reflected, and 
then rise. We retain the things we Saw and heard 
1n the past, and when they come up, they appear 


as traces and are reflected.®* 


"Thought" (nen) here is a fairly comprehensive term 
that includes the idea of impulse and conveys both 
mental and physical aspects of sensation. It encom- 
passes delight, revulsion, love, fear, the verbal and 


non-verbal, and all objects of perception - everything 
that appears in what Bankeli terms the realm of 
"objects,” or "externals" (ky6en) . ©? There 18 nothing 
wrong with thoughts per se, in Bankei's view; they 
are, in fact, part of the natural operation of the 
mind. "To distinquish and recognize each one of the 
different thouqhts that arise - that's none other than 
the dynamic function of the Buddha Mind. Because the 
Buddha Mind 1is unborn and marvelously illuminating as 
well, whatever things are retained in the mind rise to 


the surface, "<* 

The problem 18 not with thoughts, but with our re- 
gponse to them. As Bankei points out in his discussion 
of the difference between thoughts and delusions; © 
human 1gnorance and its attendant suffering arise 
when, 1instead of letting the mind function naturally, 
allowing thoughts to rise and cease of themselves, we 
willfully fix on them, becoming entangled in particu- 
lar 8ensations, images or emotions and obstructing the 
free flow of the mind. The fault, Bankei contends, 
lies not in the particular motives or impulses that 
are reqistered, but in our attachment to them. 
"deluslion,” Bankei says, "means the angquish of thought 
feeding on thought . "<5 Failing to realize that 
thoughts are merely passing reflections, we become 
"involved with" them (torzau), stirring up further 
thoughts, "getting sidetracked" (wakikasegu) and 
leaving behind the original harmony of the Buddha 
Mind. This, and not thought, Bankei explains, 1s the 
gource of our difficulties: 


Since the Unborn Buddha Mind 1s marvelously 
1lluminating, it hasn't so much as a haair's 
breadth of any selfish bias, so 1t adapts 1itself 
freely, and as 1t encounters different sorts of 
cC1rcumstances, thoughts sporadically pop up. 
It's all right go long as you s1imply don't get 
involved with them; but 1f you do get involved 
with thoughts and go on developing them, you 
won't be able to stop, and then you'll obscure 
the marvelous ly 1lluminating function of the 


Buddha Mind and create delusions... .* 


The moment we attach to our thouqhts, Bankei de- 
clares, the originally fluid, free and formless mind 
of the Unborn becomes frozen, forced into form, like 
flowing water turned to ice.?) The resgult is that we 
are "born" into particular states of being - as hungry 


ghosts, fighting demons, beasts or hell-dwellers?! - 
passing fitfully from one to the next, trapped in in- 
cessant transmigration (ruten). To describe this pro- 
cess, Bankei employs the transitive verb s1ikaeru, 
which can be variously translated as changing, 8witch- 
ing, or trading one thing for another - indicating 
that we are forfeiting our original being by 
"changing" the Buddha Mind for thoughts, for hungry 
ghosts, beasts, and so forth. Bankei emphasizes this 
point throughout the Sermons and constantly warns his 
audiences against falling into this fundamental error. 
"The main thing,” he insists, "is always to be careful 
not to stir up thoughts and change the Buddha Mind for 
a fighting demon, a hell-dweller, a hungry qghost, a 


beast and the like... . "3* 


If you can't abide in the Unborn Buddha Mind 
Just as 1t 1s, and stir up different thoughts, 
regretting the past, worrying about the future, 
then, in just a day's time, without even knowing 
It; turning and transforming, you'll have 
changed the Buddha Mind for passing thoughts, 
and you'll never have a moment 's peace 195 


The tendency to become deluded by attaching to 
things 1s not innate, but learned, a direct result of 
conditioning during our formative years. We grow up 
imitating the people around us, -Bankei says, and in 
the process acquire certain failings which finally be- 
come 80 1ingrained that we mistake them for our real 
s8elves. At the heart of the problem is selfish desire 
(gayoku), the illusory but tenacious dualism that as- 
gerts the distinction between self and other. Its ba- 
S1C express1ions are mi no hiiki, 'self-centeredness, ' 
and k1qgquse, 'bad habits,” - Japanese terms that Bankeli 
used to describe the chief components of delusion.?* 
The child's absorption of these traits is gradual, 
gubtle, but virtually inevitable, the cycle perpetu- 
ated from generation to generation, as deluded adults 
1n turn foster deluded offspring. 


What everyone has from his parents 1innately 
1s the Buddha Mind alone. But since your parents 
themselves fail to realize this, you become de- 
iluded, too, and then display this delusion 1n 
raising your own children. Even the nursemalids 
and baby-sitters lose their temper, so that the 
people involved in bringing up children display 


every sort of deluded behavior, including stu- 
pidity, selfish desire, and the [anger of] 
fighting demons.\ Growing up with deluded people 
surrounding them, children develop a first-rate 
set of bad habits, becoming quite proficient at 
being deluded themselves, and turning into unen- 
Iightened beings. Originally, when you're born, 
you're without delusion. But on account of the 
faults of the people who raise you, Someone 
abiding 1n the Buddha Mind 1s turned into a 
first-rate unenlightened being. This 1s some- 
thing I'm Sure you all know from your own ex- 


Perience. 35 


Self-centeredness 18s the basis of the false self. 
It 18 "ego" 1in the pejorative gense, the reflex that 
leads us to judge everything from a narrowly selfish 
viewpoint. "Deluslions, without exception, are a regult 
of self-centeredness,” Bankei asserts. "When you're 
free from 8elf-centeredness, delusions won't be pro- 
duced. "3% The examples Bankei offers to explain self- 
centeredness are familiar ones, drawn from everyday 
life. If we hear people praising us, we think well of 
them; if, on the other hand, they are being critical, 
or 8landering us, we turn against them. It 18s self- 
centeredness, also, that makes us "hardnosed,” that 
drives us to insist on having our own way and to dis- 
regard the wishes or feelings of others. Such an atti- 
tude not only creates endless social difficulties but 
inhibits our ability to respond freely, naturally and 
accurately to a given 8situation. 


Suppose your neighbors are having a quarrel : 
1f you're not personally involved, you Just hear 
what's going on and don't get angry. Not only do 
you not get angry, but you can plainly tell the 
rights and wrongs of the case - 1t's clear to 
you as you J1sten who's right and who's wrong. 
But let 1t be Something that concerns you per- 
sonally, and you find yourself getting involved 
with what the other party [8says or does], at- 
taching to it and obscuring the marvelously 11- 
luminating [function of the Buddha Mind]. 
Before, you could clearly tell right from wrong; 
but now, led by self-centeredness, you 1ns1ist 
that your own 1dea of what's right 1s right, 
whether it 1s or not. Becoming angry, you 
thought lessly 8witch your Buddha Mind for a 


fighting demon, and everyone takes to arguing 
bitterly with each other IG 


Self-centeredness, in turn, 1s fueled and sustained 
by "bad habits,” specific character flaws absorbed 
from outside. 'Bad habits' fails to capture the full 
flavor of the Japanese k1qgquse, though the term does 
not easily lend itself to a single translation. As 
employed by Bankei, k1quse 1s distinctly negative 1n 
meaning, suggesting the notion of an ingrained fault 
or habitual failing, a harmful tendency or propensity, 
Or, 1n contemporary psychological jargon, a "compul- 
S810n." As 1instances of k1gquse, Bankei cites gambling, 
drinking and stealing. 5s No one, he observes, 1s born 
a gambler, a drunkard or a thief; rather, people pick 
up gambling, drinking and stealing from others around 
them, and these practices then become habits that 
prove difficult to relinquish. Bankei demonstrates 
this to his audience by using the relatively tame ex- 
ample of tobacco smoking, a popular pastime 1in seven- 
teenth-century Japan. 


T know 1t's something I'm telling you day af- 
ter day, but. don't get into bad habits! Bad 
habits occur when you attach to things that oth- 
ers do. These things become 1ngrained So that 
you can't get them out of your mind, and end up 
by forming bad habits. 

Take smoking: Is there anyone who's a smoker 
right from birth? No indeed! Seeing others 
smoke, you imitate them, and then your smoking 
becomes 1ngrained and turns 1nto a bad 
habit... .Oonce you happen to pick up smoking and 
make 1t a habit, it becomes something you Just 
can't stop. Through this one example, you can 
clearly understand every s1tuation. So, even 4Nn 
smalil things, avoid creating bad habits and mak- 


1ng yourself deluded.?” 


Unlike the Buddha Mind, neither bad habits nor 
gelf-centeredness are innate; both are acquired, as- 
81milated from outside after birth. Being learned, 
they can therefore be unlearned. They do not represent 
our true sgelves, as we imagine, but an assumed self, 
lacking any substantial existence. While this false 
gelf 18s a regult of past conditioning, or karma (9gO), 
1t 18 sustained entirely by our present. mental activ- 
ity (waga kokoro no mama) , *0 and can thus be cast off 


at any time. Hence, a thief who claims he steals be- 
cause of his karma, Bankei says, is merely taking 
refuge behind a clever-sounding dodge. In fact, "The 
stealing 1s the karma....1I1f it weren't for steal- 
1Nng... that karma couldn't exist.”"*) Evil men, too, 
Bankel1 1nsists, innately possess the Buddha Mind, *< 
and as he relates in his homily about the reformed 
highwayman, the "Kappa," even a confirmed criminal can 


overcome the weight of his past of fenses.** The Buddha 
Mind 18s never lost to anyone and has never been miss- 
1ng, only temporarily obscured. In Bankei's plan of 
the human heart, there 1s no original sin, only origi- 
nal salvation, since the Unborn forms the ground of 
all our activity. Deluded mind 1itself 1s a manifesta- 
tion of the dynamic function of the Unborn, the same 
dynamic function that makes possible the realization 
of . enlightenment. In the Hogo, Bankei explains this 
principle to the assembly: 


Because of your bad upbringing, you turned 
the 1nnate Buddha Mind into a first-rate unen- 
11ghtened being, imitating and taking on all the 
delusions you Saw around you and forming bad 
habits, so that you ended up becoming regular 
experts at delusion! It's because the Buddha 
Mind 1s marvelous ly functioning that you pick up 
all sorts of deluded [behavior] that then become 
Second nature to you. Nevertheless, when hearing 
about this sort of precious thing [1l.e., the 
Buddha Mind], you' rouse your faith and resolve 
to keep from being deluded, right then and there 
you'll abide in the original Unborn, just as 1t 
185. So, 1t's because the Buddha Mind 1s marvel- 
ous ly illuminating that you're deluded; and 1t's 
also because the Buddha Mind 1s marvelously 


11luminating that you're enlightened... 4% 


Here, again, Bankei indicates that there is nothing 
wrong with the mind's natural workings. The problem 
lies with our desire to tamper with them, to manipu- 
late and control them, to assert "self,” and the 1in- 
stant this happens, the illusion of duality, of sub- 
Ject and object, is born. The way back to the Unborn, 
Bankei insists, is simply to cease obstructing it; 
there is no need to create "enligqhtenment,” only to 
stop being deluded. Since the Buddha Mind is intrin- 
Sic, none other than our own original nature, all that 
is necessary is to let go, to be thoroughly natural, 


Spontaneous, "just as you are" (sono mama) . *? "Let 
things take care of themselves,” Bankei advises, "and 
whatever comes along will be smoothly managed - 
whether you like it or not. That's the working of the 
Buddha Mind and its marvelously illuminating dynamic 
function...."** In the phys1ical realm, this means to 
"go with" your feelings, as Bankei explains. in his 
discussion of illness and the Buddha Mind.” If we are 
111 and suffering, Bankeit says, 1t's perfectly natural 
to feel discomfort and even to groan aloud. The thing 
to avoid 1s becoming attached to, "hung up on" or ob- 
Sessed with, the pain. The same principle applies in 
the sphere of mental activity. Thoughts should be left 
alone, neither gsuppressed (shizumeru), developed 
(sodateru) or "stirred up" (koshiraeru), but allowed 
to come and go of themselves. 

This spontaneity, however, is not to be confused 
with impulsiveness, itself the very essence of delu- 
Slon. Unlike the man of the Unborn, the impulsive per- 
SON 18S never free and natural because he 1s a slave to 
his responses, which he fails to realize are only 
passing reflections - traces, fleeting. and unreal. In 
the Hogo, Bankei 1illustrates this principle with the 
example of a man who likes to drink but becomes 1ill 
when he does 80, and has to avoid alcohol. When 1l1quor 
18 being served, he has thouqhts of wanting to drink, 
but 81ince he doesn't get caught up in them, "he's a 
'teetotaler' even while thoughts of drinking arise, 
and ends up a healthy man. "*3 It is not that thoughts 
must be got rid of or annihilated. Even the buddhas 
and patriarchs, Bankei observes, had thouqhts; but 
"Since they didn't get involved with them, and, just 
like little children, didn't continue them any fur- 
ther, 1t was the same as if thouqhts didn't arise."*% 
Trying to control or suppress thoughts, Bankei says, 
18 merely another form of delusion, an ultimately fu- 
tile and destructive attempt to interfere with the 
natural functioning of the mind.?9 Such an effort is 
not only foredoomed, but lends to thoughts the 1illu- 
S81o0n of substance; by artificially attempting to regu- 
late the flow of the mind, this kind of practice as- 
gerts a fatal duality between the elf seeking to cor- 
rect the mind and the mind that is the object of its 
control. For Bankei, trying to stop thought 1s, as the 
current gaying goes, not the solution, but part of the 
problem. 

Bankei offers several interesting metaphors to un- 
derline the futility of trying to cut off or inhibit 


the flow of thoughts. It is, he says, like chasing af- 
ter gomeone who 1s running away, where you are both 
the runner and the one pursuing him as well;?!) like 
trying to wash away blood with blood;?® like Sweeping 
under a tree whose thick autumn leaves continue to 
fall even as you clear them away . 23 This 8ort of prac- 
tice, Bankei says, is the opposite of abiding in the 
Unborn, and actually violates the Unborn's original 
oneness. The object of true religious practice is not 
to make the mind "better" by ordering or altering it - 
to "put a mind on top of your mind"2* - but 8imply to 
let it be as it 1s. In the Sermons, Bankei, takes great 
pains to present these facts of mental and spiritual 
hygiene to his audience: 


.T1f, wishing to realize the Unborn, you 
Deople try to gtop your thoughts of anger and 
rage, clinging and craving from arising, then by 
stopping them you divide one mind into two.... 
"Well,” you may wonder, "then what can I do to 
stop them?” Even 1£f, suddenly, despite yourself 
and wholly unawares, rage or anger Should ap- 
pear, or thoughts of clinging and craving arise, 
Just let them come - don't develop them any fur- 
ther, don't attach to them. Without concerning 
yourself about whether to stop your Tr1S1ing 
thoughts or not to stop them, jJust don't bother 
with them, and then there's nothing else they 
can do but stop. You can't have an argument with 
the fence 1f you're standing there all alone! 
When there's no one there to fight with, things 
can't help but simply come to an end of them- 
Selves. 

Even when all sorts of thoughts do crop up, 
1t's only for the time being while they ar1se. 
So, Just like little children of three or four 
who are busy at play, when you don't continue 
holding onto those thoughts and don't cling to 
any [particular] thoughts, whether they're happy 
or sad, not thinking about whether to stop or 
not to stop them - why, that's nothing else but 
abiding 1n the Unborn Buddha Mind. So keep the 
one mind as one mind. If you always have your 
mind 1ike this, then, whether it's good things 
or bad, even though you're neither trying not to 
think them nor to stop them, they can't help but 


Just stop of themselves...."?? 


Bankei's conception of Zen practice in the Sermons 
18 directly related to this "natural" approach to the 
mind, an approach whose roots can be discerned in cer- 
tain of Banke1i's earlier works, such as the Honshin no 
uta and his letters to the nuns Yosen and Rintei. 
Letting go and remaining free of attachment to 
thoughts, Bankei states, is "nothing else but abiding 
in the Unborn Buddha Mind. "2* He compares this to 
sgmall children whose moods and concerns shift easily 
and g8pontaneously from moment to moment. Elgsewhere, 1n 
a Similar vein, Bankeli urges his students to "Be 
gtupid!” - to abandon all cleverness and calculation 
and 81mply respond to circumstances as they arise.?/ 
This is what Zen practice 1s all about, Bankei im- 
plies. It 1s not a specific set of activities, proce- 
dures or techniques or a fixed course of study, not 
gomething one does 80 much as something one 18s. 

Ultimately, the ends and the means of Bankei's Zen 
are one and the same. Zen practice for Bankei s1gnti- 
fies one thing alone: abiding in the Unborn Buddha 
Mind. Anything else - zazen, keeping the Buddhist pre- 
cepts, reading the sutras - 1s strictly secondary. To 
the extent that such things are artificially made the 
focus of our attention, they are little different from 
delusions; as with anger, greed, foolishness and the 
rest, Bankei cautions not to "change the Buddha Mind 
for zazen and sutras.”"? Hence, Bankei's essentially 
free-wheeling method, and his rejection in the Sermons 
of any particular structure or framework for his 
teaching. "In my school, there's no special form of 
instruction,” Bankei tells a priest who asks his ad- 
vice on realizing original mind. "And as for religious 
practice, there's no particular way for doing that ei- 
ther. "2? Accordingly, meditation, for Bankei, does not 
involve gome "object" (me-ate), such as mastery of a 
given koan, the performance of a particular practice, 
or even the attainment of enlightenment.®0 Instead, 
"When you do sitting meditation, you're simply sit- 
ting, Just as you are; when you do walking meditation, 
you're walking, just as you are.”®) once the Buddha 


Mind is "conclusively realized” (ketsujo) - experi- 
enced totally and decisively - whatever you do is its 
direct and perfect manifestation. 


+». o f\ don't go telling you: "It's no good 
unless you perform this practice!” "Observe the 
precepts!” "Read the sutras and records!” "Do 
zazen!” Because. the Buddha Mind 1s present 21n 


each one. of you, there's no question of my qLiv- 
i1ng you the Buddha Mind. Listening closely to 
this Sermon, realize the Buddha Mind that each 
of you has right within himself, and from today 
on you're abiding 1n the Unborn Buddha Mind. 
Once you've affirmed the Buddha Mind that every- 
one has 1innately, you can all do just as you 
please: 1f you want to read the sutras, read the 
sUutras; 1f you feel like doing zazen, do zazen; 
1f you want to keep the precepts, take the pre- 
cepts; even 41f 1t's chanting the nembutsu or the 
daimoku,*%* or s1mply performing your allotted 
tasks - whether as a Samural, a farmer, an art1i- 
san Or a merchant - that becomes your g8amadhi . 5 
AIl I'm telling you 1s: "Realize the Buddha Mind 
that each of you has from your parents 41n- 
nately!/" What's essential 1s to realize the 
Buddha Mind each of you has, and s1mply abide 1n 


it with faith... 9 


Because of 1its basic simplicity and naturalness, 
Bankel regarded his teaching of the Unborn as a rela- 
tively easgy method - easy in the sense that one had 
81mply to be one's true self, to abide in the Unborn 
Buddha Mind, without engaqing in difficult or painful 
practices. True, Bankei himself had underqone terrible 
hardships before he realized the Unborn, but only, as 
he constantly reminded his listeners, because he never 
met a teacher able to tell him what he had to know. It 
wasn't necessary, Or even advisable, Banket 1ins1isted, 
to follow his example. Bankei sought to spare his stu- 
dents from repeating the painful process through which 
he had discovered the Unborn by giving them the 
benefit of his Own hard-won experience and 
understanding. Had he himself had such an opportunity, 
Bankei assures his listeners, he, too, might have 
escaped the doubts and ordeals that marked his early 
years. Since, unlike him, his students had at hand a 
teacher who could bear witness to the truth of the 
Unborn Buddha Mind, there was simply no need for them 
to gsuffer as he had. Instead, Bankei's aim was to have 
them "attain complete realization of the Dharma in 
perfect comfort, at your ease, and without any ugeless 
struggle. "0 In the H6go, Bankei compares this to a 
group of travelers in the mountains who become 
thirsty. One of them goes off and after considerable 
s8earching, finds a stream and returns with water for 
the others to drink. 


. « -Without making any strenuous efforts them- 
selves, the people who drink the water can sat- 
i1sfy their thirst jJust the game as the one who 
did make Such efforts, can't they? [On the other 
hand, ] those who harbor doubts and refuse to 
drink the water will have no way to satisfy 
their thirst. Because I didn't meet with any 
clear-eyed men, I went astray and engaged 1n 
strenuous efforts till finally I uncovered . the 
buddha within my own mind. So when I tell all of 
you that, without painful practice, you [can un- 
cover] the buddha in your own minds, 1t's just 
1ike [the travelers] drinking the water and 
slaking their thirst without having gone 21n 
Search of the water themselves. In this way, 
when you make use of the Buddha Mind that every- 
one has, Just as 1t 1s, and attain peace of mind 
without delusory difficult practice, that's the 


Precious true teaching, 1sn't it 290 


In Bankei's estimation, his teaching provided what 
he saw as a shortcut, "the shortcut of remaining a 
buddha,” as opposed to the long, burdensome and ulti- 
mately misgquided task of "trying to become a bud- 
dha. "* He freely admitted that while his method was 
easy in the sense of being direct, natural and sponta- 
neous, its very easiness was often an obstacle for 
gtudents, particularly thoge who were clever or 
learned, with the result that most people found prac- 
ticing his Zzen quite difficult.® This eaginess was 
not, for Bankei, a function of his peculiar teaching 
style, but of the nature of enlightenment 1itself. 
Accordingly, Bankei maintained that his approach to 
Zen was not an attempt at oversimplifying a basically 
complicated and arduous task, but uncomplicating a ba- 
8ically 8imple and intuitive one that had been dis- 
torted by thogse who failed to grasp its true essen- 
tials.®” 

Just as the essence of Zen itself, in Bankel's 
View, was Simple, natural and straightforward, he be- 
lieved that the manner of its presentation must be 
Similarly plain and direct. Bankei insisted on using 
the s8ort of everyday Japanese that even the most 
roughhewn of his listeners could easily grasp. His 
tone tended to be conversational, his vocabulary 
largely 8horn of technical Buddhist jargon - apart 
from the "Unborn Buddha Mind” and certain common 
Buddhist terms such as "buddha,” "tathagata,” the 


"Evil Realms” and "transmigration” that must have been 
readily familiar to his audience. It was Bankei's con- 
viction that for conveying the truth of Zen nothing 
matched the "freedom of ordinary 8peech. "0 As prevLl- 
ously noted, quotations from the sutras, commentaries 
and Zen records were deliberately avoided by Banke1; 
he preferred to speak for himself, using his own 
words, and not a single scriptural quotation appears 
1n the sermons. The 'same was true for the frequently 
arcane Chinese Zen phrases that since the Kamakura pe- 
riod Mad become an important part of Japanese Zen 
writing and discourse, most conspicuously the mondd 
and agyo or Jakugo. These were Zen phrases in Chinese 
popularized during the Sung dynasty and frequently 
a880cClated with koan gtudy in Japan. These features 
Banke1 rejected in the Sermons as alien cultural 
baggage, distracting students from the immediacy of 
the Buddha Mind; to him, they were merely excrescences 
on the body of Zen, the "dreqs and slobber of the 
Chinese patriarchs. Bankei confesses that in his 
younger days he, too, had attempted to participate 1in 
mondo using Chinese Zen expressions - though precisely 
what sort of activity he 1s referring to remains 
unclear.'< In any case, he states that he later 
abandoned such practices as useless, finding that he 
could communicate perfectly with the Zen teachers he 
visited in ordinary Japanese. He denounces the use of 
"difficult Chinese words" in Japanese Zen as little 
better than J1linquistic gymnastics, and accuses 
teachers who employ such language of deliberate 
obscurantism, dazzling their audiences with difficult 
foreign expressions in order to mask their own lack of 
real enlightenment . (5 

Similarly, Bankei regarded the koan method itself 
as inherently formalized and contrived, its concerns 
remote from the realities of people's ordinary lives. 
The original koans, he arqued, were not "models," but 
actual living events. Like Bankei himself, the Chinese 
masters of the koan collections were 8simply responding 
to particular circumstances that confronted them, nat- 
urally accommodating themselves to the needs of the 
students involved and meeting each situation on its 
own terms. As Bankeit observes in the Sermons: 


The responses of the o1d masters were only to 
shut off questions from individual students by 
confronting them immediately, face to face; they 
have no particular usefulness [in themselves]. 


There's no way for me to Say whether they're 
necessary or sSuperfliluous, helpful or useless. (+4 


That 18s, the koans were temporary expedients, tai- 
lored to specific sets of circumstances. Attempting to 
preserve these episodes and use them as tools for in- 
structing latterday students, Bankei maintained, was 
merely "8s1detracking"” people, erecting, in the name of 
Zen, yet another barrier between the practitioner and 
the Unborn Buddha Mind. 7? Questioned about the koan 
"Pai-chang's 'Wlild Fox, '"'S Bankei replies: "Here 1n 
my place we don't engage in such studies of old 
wastepaper!"'/ 

There 1s evidence that earlier in his career Bankel 
had used koans for students in certain instances. But 
Bankei's statements in the Sermons and Hogo make it 
plain that by the final period of his teaching he had 
abandoned koans altogether, and in fact regarded them 
as inimical to the true practice of the Unborn. 5 
Bankei's outspokenly negative attitude toward the koan 
18 distinctive, and possibly unprecedented in the 
annals of the Myoshinji. Indeed, the history of Zen 
practice in the Daitokuji- and Myoshinji-line temples 
of the Rinzai school had been hitherto almost 
exclusively the history of koan zen's - first, the 
koan Zen of the original Japanese founders, such as 
Daio and Daito, later, the formalized esoteric-style 
m1issan transmission of the koans that dominated the 
Japanese Zen temples of the late middle ages, and 
finally the revival of the earlier Sung Kkoan 
traditions in Tokugawa times, epitomized by the 
teachings of Hakuin and his disciples. 

Bankeli, by contrast, asserted that there was no 
need to 1identify the 8study of Zen with koan practice, 
which, despite its extraordinary influence 1in both 
Lin-chi (Rinzai) and Ts'ao-tung (Soto) schools, had 
been a relatively late development in the history of 
Zen in China - a development far removed in time from 
the great teachers of the Tang Dynasty whose qgestures 
and utterances formed the heart of the Sung koan 
collections such as the Pi-yen lu (Hekigan roku) and 
Wu-men kuan (Mumonkan). That Bankei was aware of these 
aspects of the koan's role in Zen history 1s apparent 
in the following dialoque from the H6go: 


A priest asked:" [Former masters] such as Dale 
and Engo® used koans in teaching their students. 
How 1s 1t your Reverence makes no use of them?" 


The Master aid: "How about the Zen teachers 
before Daie and Engo, did they use koans?"®\ 


Bankeli's question 1s rhetorical: "Since the Zen 
teachers before the Sung dynasty didn't use koans,”" he 
asks, "why do I have to?" Although Yuan-wu and Ta-hul 
were ' leading early exponents of koan Zen, the actual 
use of koans probably predates them. Nevertheless, 
Bankel1 18s accurate in observing that the koan method 
represented a later development and was not employed 
by the -leading masters of the "qolden age” of Chinese 
Zen - 1ncluding, it would appear, Lin-chi himseltf, 
whose teaching the Rinzai school purports to preserve. 

Bankel1 likewise condemned koan Zen's emphasis on 
the "great ball of doubt” (daigidan), or, simply, 
"great doubt” (daigi), the state of spiritual crisis 
and 1ntense concentration that was considered 1indis- 
pensable to penetrating a qiven koan. Like the koan 
1tself, Bankei felt, the great doubt was nothing more 
than an artificial contrivance that encouraged stu- 
dents to mimic the outward features of the old mas- 
ters' Zen, only to betray it in an empty pantomime de- 
void of spontaneity - a travesty rather than a re-en- 
actment of enlightened activity. In the Hogo, asked by 
a priest why he does not use the great doubt in h1s 
teaching, Banket explains: 


- - .when a priest loses his only kesa% and 
Searching and Searching, can't put 1t out of his 
mand for even a moment - that's real doubt! 
People nowadays go stirring up doubt Jjust be- 
cause they say the old masters did, so what they 
produce 1s an Jymitation doubt. Because this 
doubt 1sn't genuine, they won't have any day of 
awakening. It's just as 1f they were to Search 
all over, thinking they'd lost Something that 


had never been lost at all. 


In the Sermons, too, Banket decries the attempt to 
make of the great ball of doubt a "practice,” to con- 
strue it as a state of mind to be deliberately 1in- 
duced. Some teachers, he observes, 


. . . tell Students pursuing this teaching that 
it's no good unless they rouse a great ball of 
doubt and Succeed in breaking through 1t. "No 
matter what,” they tell them, "you've got to 
rouse a ball of doubt!" They don't teach, "Ab1ide 


in the Unborn Buddha Mind!" [but instead] cause 
people without any ball of doubt to saddle them- 
Selves with one, making them exchange . the Buddha 
Mind for a ball of doubt. A mistaken business, 


isn't it 


Bankei's remarks here concerning the ball of doubt 
appear in conjunction with a denunciation of "devices" 


(dogu) and of teachers who, instead of bringing stu- 
dents directly to the Buddha Mind, rely on techniques 
and props, which become objects in themselves and thus 
create additional obstructions to realization. Rather 
than resorting to what he ironically terms "devices 
Zen" (d6gu no zen) ,*? Banke1 calls for a method of 
teaching the Buddha Mind based on "simply pointing 
things out directly. 8 It was foolish, he believed, 
to make people study the words of the Chinese priests 
of long ago enshrined in the koan collections when you 
could have them examine their own "cages" - the way in 
which the Unborn was at work here and now in the 
actual circumstances of their lives. Rather than 
explicating the sutras or the records of the great Zen 
masters of the past, therefore, Bankei emphasized 
teaching On the bas1s of people's * real-life 
g8ituations, what he referred to as "people's own 
8elves as they are right here today” (hitobito (no) 
kyo no mi-no-ue) . As he tells his audience: 


IT don't teach people by quoting from the 
words of the buddhas and patriarchs. Since I can 
manage Simply by dealing with people's own 
selves, there's no need on top of that to quote 
the words of the buddhas and patriarchs, too. 1 
don't talk about Buddhism and I don't talk about 
Zen. There's really no need to talk about these 
things. Since I can manage perfectly just by 
dealing with people's own selves as they are 
right here today, there's no need for me to talk 


about Buddhism, or Zen either... 


What Bankei means by this statement becomes clear 
as one peruses the Sermons. In his talks, Bankel 
demonstrates the truth of the Unborn not by reference 
to Buddhist theory or scriptural authority, but to the 
most common and mundane features of human life, to 
guch familiar experiences as illness, anger, jealousy 
and grief. At times he deals with these in general 
terms, as Shared aspects of the human condition; but 


he also confronts their particular expression in the 
individual men and women who come to seek his advice 
at the lecture meetings. Their case histories, 
recorded verbatim in the Sermons, together with those 
recalled by Bankei from past encounters, and even de- 
taitls of his own life story, provide the "text" for 
Bankei's teaching of the Unborn in the Sermons. 

It 1s in this sense, perhaps more than any other, 
that Bankelt's teaching in the Sermons 1s truly popular 
- not so much in its s|s1implified and straightforward 
mode of express1ion as in 1its emphasis on present1ing 
the essential truths of Zen within the concrete real- 
ity of particular lives. Bankei's method of revealing 
the Unborn Buddha Mind through the actual day-to-day 
problems of the men and women who come before him 
makes the Sermons unique among both Chinese and 
Japanese Zen materials. Adopting a direct, personal 
approach, the Sermons present a broad range of human 
types and situations as familiar to modern readers as 
to Bankei's contemporaries: a marital upset pitting a 
wife against her husband and mother-in-law; an uncle 
and nephew locked in a bitter lawsuit; a confrontation 
with a murderer on a deserted city street; a mother 
grief-stricken over the loss of her child. 

Through such episodes, Bankei conveys to his l11is- 
teners that the place for the practice of the Unborn 
18 in the midst of one's ordinary affairs. Although 
Bankei's lecture assemblies included numbers of 
priests from all the principle Japanese Buddhist 
8ects,* his talks touch only rarely on the details of 
temple life or religious observances, and for the most 
part his illustrations of the Unborn Buddha Mind draw 
upon decidedly homely : activities: farming, Sewing, 
fording a stream, chatting with the neighbors, running 
1nto an old acquaintance. As described previously, the 
records of other early Tokugawa masters - in particu- 
lar, Takuan Soho and Suzuki Shosan - also adduce such 
daily-life activities as a vehicle to explain Zen 
teaching; but none can be said to-do s0 on a scale 
comparable to that found in the Sermons. The novelty 
of the Sermons” approach lies above all in Bankel's 
readiness to grapple directly and publicly with the 
most- human problems of his interlocutors, and in his 
deliberate choice of this strategy as the means best 
guited to convey to his audience the dynamics of the 
Unborn. 

Perhaps nowhere in the Sermons is this curious con- 
Junction of Zen. and the human experience more 
poignantly expressed than in Bankei's advice to the 


mother mourning her son's death. When, having ex- 
plained to the distraught woman the dangers of obses- 
8ive grief, she vows henceforth to cast off all traces 
of her 8orrow and all thoughts of her late gon, Bankel 
cautions her that this, too, is a serious error, a re- 
fusal to accept the natural working of the unborn 
mind. "How could you forget your child?” Bankei asks 
the disconsolate mother. 


.-eJt 'S Iimpossible to keep from recalling 
him. When, 41n response to circumstances, some- 
thing Just spontaneously pops into your mind, to 
Say you're not going to think about 1t 1s fool- 
1sh - you'll only think about 1t all the more! 
So, s1nce the Buddha Mind 1s originally unborn, 
ſabide in] that Unborn Just as 1t 18S: if those 
ris1i1ng thoughts come up, Jjust let them come up; 
let them go without getting involved with them; 
without developing them, Just leave them alone, 
and there's nothing they can do but stop. When 
you cons1ider those rising thoughts to be an 111- 
ness and hate that 1llness, the more you try to 
get rid of 1t, to put 1t from your mind, to not 
think about 1t, the worse the 1l1lness naturally 
becomes. In every sort of s1ituation, when you 
rouse your faith and give up attaching to this 
or that (so as not to change the Unborn Buddha 
Mind for things, then, whether you're offering 
flowers, 1incense or lights before the Buddha, 
reading the sutras, reciting mantra, the nem- 
butsu, or even the daimoku, the resulting merit 
will bring both parent and child to buddhahood, 
and your grandfathers, great-grandfathers and 
even your descendants will all realize buddha- 


hood as well.®” 


The person to whom Bankei addresses these remarks 
18 patently not an intellectual; she is an ordinary, 
even unlettered old woman, "un coeur s1imple,” and in 
the course of their discussion Bankei appeals to cer- 
tain popular Buddhist beliefs such as the transfer of 
religious merit (eko), by which the living can guide 
to salvation the s8ouls of the deceased.” But his in- 
gtructions to her reqarding the Unborn itself and the 
gpontaneous operation of the mind are essentially no 
different from those he directs to the professional 
priests who step forward to question him in the 
Sermons and the Hogo. Altogether, Bankei remains firm 


in his conviction that all of the problems afflicting 
human beings can be resolved conclusively by simply 
"abiding 1n the Unborn." This 1s true reqardless of 
whether one 18 sophisticated or illiterate, male or 
female, priest or layman. Anyone can practice the 
teaching of the Unborn, Banketi maintains, and h1is ser- 
mons are offered to demonstrate jJust how to go about 
1t. All people need do 1s to listen, and trust Bankel 
when he tells them to put their trust in the Unborn 


Buddha Mind. 
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NAVIN DIEBOLD by Daniel Pinkwater 

I used to know all about Zen Buddhism. In fact, T1 
was a gort of walking encyclopedia of Zen. I had read 
all the Zen books. I gave a report on Zen in a class 
in college, and got an "A" for 1t. At the drop of a 
hat, I would explain Zen to anyone who would listen. 

My teacher, Navin Diebold, would not 1listen. TI 
thought, as an artist and a sensitive person, he would 
be especially interested, but he wasn't. Every time I 
tried to explain Zen to him, he'd deftly change the 
SubJect and get me working on things around the stu- 
dio. He was going out of his way to teach me sculpture 
—- the least I could do would be to expose him to Zen. 
It would probably make him a better artist. 

"Look," I finally said to him, "if I gave you 
something to read, would you read 1t?" 

"Sure," Navin Diebold said, "I' like to read." 

One of the things I knew about Zen - and it turns 
out to have been the only thing I knew that was so0 - 
was which book about Zen was the best. It's a book 
called Zen Flesh, Zen bones by Paul Reps and Nyogen 
Senzaki. It contains traditional Zen stories like 
this: 

A man being chased by a tiger comes to the edge of 
a pPrecipice. So he Jumps over and saves himself from 
falling all the way by catching hold of a root. Hang- 
1ng there, he sees there's another tiger at the bottom 
of the cliff. Then he notices that a couple of mice 
are gnawing at the base of the root he's holding on 
to. Nearby, there's a single strawberry growing. So 
what does he do? He eats the strawbery - and how sweet 
1t tastes! 

Another one tells about two monks arquing about a 
flag. One gays, "The flag 1s moving." The other says, 
"The wind 1s moving." An enlightened type happens by 
and corrects them both. "Not the wind, not the flag; 
mind 18 moving." 

There are a lot of other stories, a good deal of 
discusslon on the sound of one hand, and 1f you read 
the whole thing, you get a pretty good taste of Zen. 

I brought the book to Diebold and sat quietly while 


he read 1t - for a whole rainy afternoon. He sat in 
the window, reading the book, smoking mentholated 
cigarettes. 


I 8at in the armchair, waiting for him to finish. 
Then we could have a good discussion. I was prepared 
to answer any questions he might have. 

Diebold read the last page, and tossed the book 
onto the day bed. 


"Well?" I asked him. "What do you think?” "Hell of 
a thing,” he said. "I've been a Zen master all this 
time, and I didn't even know it." 


MOUSE WARS (CONT'D) by John Storm 

Advances in the methods of mouse-catching, docu- 
mented 1in a fascinating exhibition at the Cooper 
Union, pose a hard question: if you're smart enough to 
catch one of the little critters, then what do you do 
with 1t? 

With an insect - that integral New Yorker, the 
cockroach, for example - the answer 1s easy. It's cap- 
1tal punishment, fast, no appeal, no |sentiment, no re- 
grets. With a mouse, however, the moral picture 1s 
much cloudier, not to say totally overcast. 

We are profoundly ambiquous about mice. One time 
during a movie in Manhattan, I remember watching in 
disbelief as row after row of people started climbing 
up onto their seats, gasping, whimpering, even SCcream- 
1ng. It goon became clear why: a 8s1ingle, 1itty-bitty 
mouse was fraking 1ts way up the aisle, apparently 
oblivious to the uproar 1it was causing. Presumably, 
the people standing on their seats were responstible 
adults, able to face up to dogs, cats, reptiles and a 
roque's gallery of scary human beings. They, or people 
Iike them, are also the ones who, on vacation at 
D1sney World, find Mickey Mouse irresistably funny and 
deck out the whole family, from Grandma to Baby, 1in 
those excruciatingly cute mouse ears. 

But no one - NO none - feels there's anything cute 
about mice in their home. The recent Cooper Union ex- 
hibition testifies to more than a century's efforts to 
do in mice by chopping, clawing, strangling, drowning, 
Or, 1n one case of exquisite ingenuity, running the 
victims round and round until, theoretically, they 
drop from exhaustion. Now, however, the march of 
progress has come up with what might be called a more 
humanitarian (rodentitarian?) mousetrap. It 1s a $s1im- 
ple plastic square filled with glue. The mouse gets 
caught in the glue, and from there on everything's up 
to you. You are judge, jury and executlioner. 

You can, in a gesture of brotherhood, put the whole 
thing outside and imagine you're giving the varmint a 
Sporting chance to get away. Or you can,craftily, sub- 
tly, stand aside and let the cosmos handle the prob- 
lem, probably through starvation, but you needn't know; 
Just close the door avoid the area for a while, then 
call in the super to cart off the ... unpleasantness. 


Or you can get tough and go the roach route, that 1s, 
1nstant death. 

The trouble is, even if the mouse did escape, it 
wouldn't feel gratitude and stay away; 1t would prob- 
ably summon an army and return in force. Bes1ides, the 
awful truth is that nothing caught in the supersticky 
Stuff can ever pry 1itself loose. The second solut1ion 
18 Simply too pusillanimous to discuss. And the third, 
well, please use your imagination. How are you - 
civilized, late-20th-century individual that you are, 
Sensitive to pain and 1injustice, compasslionate, non- 
violent by preference, 1f not by practice - 1imagine, 
please, just exactly how, in ghastly detail, in cold 
blood, you personally are going to K-I-L-L a living, 
breathing fellow being. 

Which reminds me of a story. It's a true story, and 
1t took place not long ago in a midtown office at 
lunch time. A dozen or 8s0o people had decided to stay 
1n to eat at their desks. This had been happening 
frequently, at the time, and probably explains why a 
rather large population of mice was plaguing the of- 
fice. In fact, one person had become s0 upset that 
Sshe'd placed a glue trap under her desk. She'd forqot- 
ten all about it, however, and was happily munching a 
Sandwich when (as s$she recalled later, after coherence 
returned) she started hearing nerve-Jjangling, pitiful 
8queaks. 

Yes, it was a mouse. Everyone gathered around, and 
the debate began. 

After perhaps 10 minutes, with the heart-rending 
Cries of the mouse in the background, the hawks nar- 
rowly outnumbered the doves, but only in the abstract; 
when 1t came to action, the hawks were also doves. So: 
Continuing consternation, for perhaps another 10 min- 
utes, all the while squeak, sque-e-e-e-ak, sque-e-e-e- 
e-e-e-e-ak, until sgomeone in |sophisticated desperat ion 
telephoned for help. 

A 8short time later, a man dressed in Crisp, navy- 
blue coveralls arrived from the Housekeeping Depart- 
ment. He was a large, kindly man, and he-immediately 
took charge. "Don't worry, folks,” he said, reassur- 
ingly. "I'll take care of everything.” He disappeared 
for a few moments and returned with a newspaper. There 
was a tangible release of tension. No more dithering. 
Here was a man of action. You just knew he'd know what 
to do. 

But what would he do? 

With everyone watching intently, the man placed the 
newsSpaper over the trap and, still smiling the benign 


smitle of Shiva the Destroyer 

STOMP!!! 

Pause. 

STOMP! STOMP! STOMP! 

And that was that. 

Shiva, Still smiling, swabbed up the mess and left. 
Everyone else, 1n $stunned s1lence, slunk back to their 
desks. To this day, a certain numbness remains. No one 
can agree what should have been done, though everyone 
18 fairly 8ure that what was done was, morally speak- 
1ng, sort of 1ckey, you know? 

And all because somebody has invented a better 
mousetrap. 

Or 18 1t worse? 


THE ZEN MASTER SHOSAN:| SELECTIONS FROM THE ROANKYO 
Translated by Arthur Braverman 


Preta-Minds 

- - -Address1ing a Soto monk, Shosan said: "I too know 
nothing of things like satori. And though you don't 
seek such things either, you have obtained birth as 
human beings and received the benefit of being allowed 
to become monks; so you should somehow save yourselves 
from the world of pretas.® Monks, today especially, 
have deep-rooted preta-minds. From the time they are 
novices they crave achnowledgqment of their excellence. 
This desire to surpasss others 1s the preta that 
covets wisdom. Then there are the preta that geek to 
lead the congregation, the preta that geek to become 
high priests, the temple preta (attached to their 
temple), the Dharma flag-waving preta and the recluse 
preta. With these thouqhts as their foundation, they 
create all kinds of preta-minds. Even when things are 
1n order, these people are ill-at-ease. All their 
lives they are tormented in vain by the pain caused by 
these preta. They are pulled around by these preta- 
thoughts through all eternity. All these people will 
fall into the three evil paths.? Under all circum- 
Sstances, take precautions to escape the way of the 


I Suzuki Shosan (1579-1655) . 

2 Hungry qhosts - the second lowest of six states of 
existence. The 81x states from highest to lowest are: 
devas, human beings, asuras (fighting demons), ani- 
mals, pretas, and beings in hell. 

5 Hell, preta and beasts. 


preta, and do not let people arouse your worldly de- 
Sires. They may say, 'I shall make you senlior. priest, ' 
or, 'You are quite advanced in .your practice. It would 
be regrettable 1f you stopped studying the scrip- 
tures.” Or, they may be 1inclined to tell you that they 
will show you how to prosper. These are all people 
whose worldly desires have been aroused. Nowadays 
there is not one person who will besiege worldly de- 
Silres. They are all roused by desire for name and 
fame. Be careful not to be roused by worldly desires.”" 


Nembutsu 
A recluse came and asked what the primary concern 
in religious practice 18. The master responded: "Put 


everything as1ide and learn solely about death. Always 
study death, free yourself from death, and when death 
really comes, you will not be flustered. In order to 
Save others, you must have knowledge. As for your own 
Salvation, whatever knowledge you. have qrasped will 
become your enemy. Just be [as mindless] as mud; re- 
cite the nembutsu , * and learn about death." 

The recluse said: "I'm always reading the Moanjo.? 
Is it wrong to read this?" 

The master then said: "Whatever you read and put to 
memory will be an obstacle. You should just recite the 
nembutsu and make dying easy." 


The recluse said: "I no longer have evil thoughts 
or desires.”" 
The master s|said: "You put things in order to a 


sgmall extent and think it's a good thing. However much 
your desires disappear and you become a good man, you 
won't rad yourself of thoughts of worldly enjoyment or 
self. If you can't separate yourself from these 
thoughts, they will make up the karma which will lead 
you to transmigration. To destroy these thoughts, keep 
watch as though they were sworn enemies; constantly 
attack them with the nembutsu [chant]. You need no 
other theories. You need no knowledge. You're not qo- 
1ng to attain buddhahood through anyone's favor, nor 
18 anyone going to draq you down to hell. Your present 
thoughts will drag you to heaven or to hell. Wrath 1s 


* "Praise to Amida Buddha” - a popular recitation. 

2 A Safe Staff For The Blind - written by Shosan for a 
fellow s8oldier to convince him that Buddhism was 
Superior to Confucianism. It was written in 1619 when 
Shosan was still on garrison duty, a year or 80 before 
he became a monk. 


hell, the greedy mind 1s the preta, grumbling is the 
beast: these are called the three evil paths. Taken 
together with the three righteous paths -asura (fiqht- 
1ng demons), humans and heavenly beings - we call them 
the s1x realms. These $s1ix realms are all within one 
mind. Not leaving this sphere, ascending and descend- 
1ng, going around non-stop, 1s called transmigrating 
through the s1x realms. You should know this by the 
fact that right now your mind 1s transmigrating 
[through the |six realms]. A virtuous thought quickly 
becomes an evil thouqht, and an evil mind becomes a 
virtuous mind. This 1s proof that you descend from 
heaven to hell and ascend from hell to heaven. In a 
S1m1ilar. fashion you transmigrate through other realms. 
Detachment from this mind, becoming unborn and undy- 
1ng, 18s called Buddhahood. This' is the way one studies 
the roots of thoughts unconditionally and attains Bud- 
dhahood.. How can anyone else stop your thoughts? You 
Should firmly fix your eyes, recite namu amida butsu, 
namu amida butsu, drive yourself as though your life 
depended upon 1t, and cut off the roots of your 
thoughts. What are normally extremely evil acts and 
unattainable wishes will cease. But there will still 
be something remaining. It 1s a difficult thing to cut 
off the roots of your thoughts. So make this bag of 
excrement your enemy and destroy 1t with a recitation 
of the nembutsu. " 

The recluse said: "Then we should understand that 
this body will be discarded. " 

The master admonished him, saying: "To understand 
Ls wrong. The Buddha Way 1s not the understanding of 
Something, but rather the unconditional studying of 
the body-mind. " 

Zen ENerqy 

One day he said to a visitor: "There are many among 
my critics who are skillful in speech and clever at 
theorizing. But not one of them engqaqes in religious 
practice. Previously at Ishinotaira, when I tried to 
teach a bit of theory, everyone became a Buddhist the- 
orist, so I gave it up. I topped teaching Buddhist 
theory and from then on recommended practice only, As 
a result, I dislike cleverness in Buddhism. I cons1der 
only those who have the enerqy for sudden awakening 
vessels of the Dharma. 

"To rid yourself of clinging is especially essential 
to the way of Zen. This means always to be ready to 
act. Guarding life and death is nothing but the cut- 
ting edge. And Zen enerqy, too, is this cutting edge. " 

[® arthur Braverman, 1991] 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH*'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #27 


The Master Said, "Why do you doubt these lines?" 

Chih-tao said: "AIlI beings have two bodies called 
rupakaya and dharmakaya. Rupakaya (the physical body) 
1s mutable and undergoes birth and death. Dharmakaya 
1s eternal; 1t 1s nescient and 1gnorant (destitute of 
self-awareness). It 1s said in the sutra, 'When birth 
and death cease, ain nirvana there 1s peace.” Does any- 
one know which of the two bodies ceases. and which 
finds peace? When the rupakaya dies, the four elements 
Separate. This 1s agony; 1t cannot possibly be called 
peace. If the dharmakaya (the essential body) ceases, 
1t becomes inactive like a plant or a piece of debris. 
Who then can be the one who enjoys peace? 

"The dharma state 1s the body that undergoes birth 
and death. The five shadows (skandhas) are the exer- 
ci1se (function) of the body that undergoes birth and 
death. This one body performs five modes of exercise 
(functioning). Birth and death are perpetual. When the 
performance arises, the function arises from the body 
of dharma. When the performance ceases, the function 
rests 1n the body of dharma. If the body of dharma en- 
ables the soul to revive (rebirth), sentient beings 
never cease to exist; 1f the body of dharma does not 
enable the soul to revive (no-birth), sentient beings 
will cease forever in the the 1insentient state. If 
this 1s So, then all the existing dharmas will be 
guelled 1n nirvana and will not rise again. Could 
there be any Joy or peace?" 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

The Master said, "Why do you doubt these Ii1ines?" 
The lines were: "All the samskaras are mutable. They 
are the dharmas that undergo birth and death. When 
birth and death cease, in nirvana there 1s peace. " 

Chih-tao said: "AI11 beings have two bodies called 
rupakaya and dharmakaya. Rupakaya means the Spirit 
enters the eye and the ear, just like your feet s1lip- 
Ping into your s1lippers. This spirit drops into the 
Sskin of your five senses and becomes a human being. 

Rupakaya (the physical body) 1s mutable and under- 
goes birth and death. Dharmakaya 1s eternal; it 1s ne- 
ScCilent and 1gnorant (destitute of self-awareness). 
Rupakaya 18s appearance, physical being. Dharmakaya 1s 
the pure s8piritual body, which is eternal - "it 1s 
nescient and ignorant.” (In Japanese, the word 1is mu- 
Chi.) Because I feared that gomeone might think I was 


1ncorrectly translating, I added more words - "desti- 
tute of self-awareness.") 

Our deepest consciousness 1s destitute of self- 
awareness, like qglass, or like the sun. We can see the 
gun, but the un does not know its own existence. SO 
with the earth, it, too, seems insentient. But plants, 
which grow out of the earth, have life, and all the 
men who are born on the earth have life. The earth 
gives life and the sun gives life, for they are the 
foundation of life. Therefore, they are living and 
Sgentient. They are part of the ocean of consciousness, 
Iltke our own consciousness, but from our standpoint, 
they gseem unconscLious. 

If you wish to know the link between conscliousness 
and unconscrousness, practice meditation and you will 
find that marvellous link. From our standpoint, nir- 
vana also appears as an annihilated state. I cannot 
express this secret of Buddhism by words; you must at- 
tain 1t from your own meditation. 

A young boy went to a Shinto priest and asked this 
question: "Is water a gentient being?” The Shinto 
pPriest aid, "No." The child said: "I don't under- 
stand. You have always said the sun 1s a $sentient be- 
1ng, the mother goddess of the world. Why aren't fire 
and water sentient beings?” The priest said, "Show me 
fire. Show me water.” The child showed him water 1n a 
cup. The priest asked, "Is it living?" The child said, 
"No, but 1it 1s not dead; 1it-18s living in some way." 
The priest said, (this 1s a famous answer 1in Shinto) : 
"When you pick up a piece of earth and ask about it, 
1t 18s dead. When you return it to the earth, it 1s 
Iiving. With fire and water it 18s the same.”" 

By analyzing, we kill living things. By synthes1is, 
we give life to the dead. By mind, we kill things, s0 
to gay. That dharmakaya 1s nescient and ignorant 18s, 
from the human point of view, an abstract view taken 
from human life. 

It 1s said in the sutra, 'When birth and death 
cease, 1n nirvana there 1s peace. ' Does anyone Know 
which of the two bodies ceases and which finds peace? 
When the rupakaya dies, the four elements Separate. 
The four elements, an idea of ancient chemists or al- 
chemists, are earth, water, fire and air. In Ceylon, 
1n those days, the so0-called Southern Buddhists 
thought five elements were the foundation of the unt- 
verse, adding ether (akasha) to the four. Then, 1n de- 
veloped Buddhism, consciousness (jnana) was added as 
the sixth. In Indian science, the original 1idea was 
that of the molecule, and that there were four ele- 


ments - blood (water), flesh (earth), heat (fire), and 
breath (air). When this physical body died, the four 
elements would separate. 

This 1s agony; it cannot possibly be called peace. 
If the dharmakaya (the essential body) ceases, 1t be- 
comes inactive like a plant or a piece of debris. Who 
then can be the one who enjoys peace? When mind be- 
comes inactive, or when the tree 1s cut, or when the 
pebble 1s kicked, these conscliousnesses are not fully 
awakened; their consciousness is not dead, but they are 
Sleeping. Sleeping consciousness cannot find peace. 
People think that dharmakaya finds peace, but the Sixth 
Patriarch denied this. Neither in conscliousness nor 1n 
unconsciousness can you find peace. The Sixth Patri- 
arch has stated that one finds peace in nirvana. Of 
course, this awareness in nirvana 18S awakened con- 
SClousness. This 1s the standpoint of Hui-nengq, which 
18 different from the other Buddhists of that time. 

Blind meditation does not bring enlightenment. Many 
meditated long hours, and went to sleep, so a monk 
would awaken them with his stick. What merit could 
there be in such meditation? Buddhism always relates 
1tself to your own intellect, to your own awakened 
mind. Without this relationship, there can be no true 
state of awakening. 

When men's minds become bright and wise, Buddhism 
moves into that country. When their minds become dark 
and inert, Buddhism leaves that country. Like a plant, 
Buddhism blooms in warmth and dies in a chill climate. 
When 1t dies, 1it leaves behind dead bodies such as 
stone and wooden 1mages, paintings and mus1ic, monks 
and nuns. The true dharma 1s gone, and no one knows 
the meaning of 1t. Monks recite the sutras, but they 
do not understand. Perhaps some of them have the awak- 
ened eye, but they have forgoten the secret, the mys- 
tery of Buddhism. True understanding has nothing to do 
with Buddhism, but it has much to do with man's power 
of mind and with his ability. The Sixth Patriarch al- 
ways placed emphas1is upon the power of the intellect. 

There are many religions on earth, many of fear, 
and many of power. Buddhism 1s the religion of peace 
and inner Joy. "Buddha" means one who has been awak- 
ened. With the awakened mind, he attains universal 
wisdom and 1s called "Buddha." You must not confuse 
him with Shakyamuni Buddha, who attained enlighten- 
ment. "Buddha" 1s the wisdom that is common to all 
gentient beings; it is the ocean of consciousness. 
Shakyamuni was the human being who awakened to this. 
His mind was not different form ours, only we are 


S8t1ll sleeping. The Sixth Patriarch is hinting to us 
about this. 

"The dharma state 1s the body that undergoes birth 
and death: It 1s hard to translate this into Enqlish. 
In Japanese 1t 1s very $Simple. Taz means body; dharma 
means elemental, essential existence. This word 
"dharma" has twenty-four meanings. Scientists say 
there are molecules, atoms, electrons, protons and 
ether. Orientals did not analyze outer existence. They 
1ntrospected their mind activity. Throwing an apple 
1nto the field, mind observes mind itself. The law 1s 
written 1in your mind, so through introspection, mind 
finds the law, the universal mind that is the foun- 
dation of the universe. All this essential existence 
we call dharma. It 1s the essential body, and has no 
phys1ical form. But as a whole, 1it 1s a body and 1t 1s 
infinite. There 1s no end to it in time or s8space. This 
essence creates the human body, or any form. It under- 
goes birth and death, emerqence and submergence, like 
the waves of the ocean that emerge and 8swallow ships, 
or become calm and smooth like a mirror after a storm. 
The body of the ocean underqoes birth and death. 

The five shadows (skandhas) are the exercise (func- 
tion) of the body that undergoes birth and death. This 
one body performs five modes of exercise (function- 
1ng). Birth and death are perpetual. When the perfor- 
mance arises, the function arises from the body of 
dharma. The human mind has five shadows. The five 
gshadows are rupa, vedana, samjna, samskara and v1- 
Jnana. Rupa is the world of forms. Vedana 1s the world 
of the five senses. Samjna 1is the world of conscious- 
ness dealing with thoughts. Samskara is the essential 
mind, the seeds of mind, the power of doing. Samjna 18S 
limited to the human mind, but samskara 18s boundless. 
It covers a huge area of sentient beings. Food 1s di- 
gested, spring turns to autumn. It 1s creative nature, 
instinct. The mother gs leeps and in the spring she 
comes to life. Vijnana 1is the consciousness that 1s 
everlasting, deeper than samskara. It 1s the eternal 
father that gives everlasting life, the ocean of con- 
SCliousness of which samskara 1s the mother. Birth and 
death are nothing but the proper performance of this 
dharmakaya. 

When the performance ceases, the function rests 1n 
the body of dharma. If the body of dharma enables the 
soul to revive (rebirth), sentient beings never cease 
to exist; if the body of dharma does not enable the 
gsoul to revive (no-birth), sentient beings will cease 
forever in the insentient state. Can you find the five 


Shadows in your intellect? Can you find them in the 
body of dharmakaya? If you divide all your Spirit 
and matter into two parts, where will you find 1n- 
tellectual power? Only the one who has the key to 
true intellect without words will maintain wisdom 
at the moment of death and submerqge into alaya- 
CONSCLOUSNess. 

Analys1s 1s the way of the philosopher and the 
ScCientist. The religious way 1s to make a 
synthesis, to put it all together, and then look at 
1t all at once. 

You must find truth in both ways, and when the 
ends meet, you will have the key to the mysterious 
wisdom that 1s eternal. Analys1s and synthes1is must 
meet to form the true conclus1on. 

If this 1s $so, then all the existing dharmas 
will be quelled in nirvana and will not rise again. 
Could there be any Joy or peace?” All those sen- 
tient beings die and, "popularly," fall into nir- 
vana. This 1s the ordinary view, but it 1s not a 
true view of nirvana. 

The peace of annihilation -must mean that what- 
ever acts are committed, there 1s no punishment and 
no merit. If anyone concelives such a view of ann1i- 
hilation, he becomes a real nihilist and does not 
care what he does in his lifetime. The Buddha de- 
nied 8uch a view. 

To observe the world by analys1s, one must ob- 
Serve existence in two ways: being and non-being. 
If he does not fall into the eternal view, he falls 
1nto the view of annihilation. His knowledge 1s not 
complete. He will make an analysis but must again 
gather those fragments to make a synthetic view and 
must observe everything at once, not one by one. 

Avalokiteshvara observes everything at once. He 
transforms himself into a thousand hands, holding a 
thousand 1instruments, and he holds these instru- 
ments all at once. This 1s a representation of the 
gynthetic view. When one forgets this view, he 
forgets the feeling of religion. At this time, 
among clergymen, there 1s discussion; they have 
forgotten their own standpoint. 


SESSHIN AND SEMINAR with Joshu Sasaki Roshi: 
Seminar on the Sutras: June 3-14 - Bodhi Mandala 
Zen Center, P.O. Box 8, Jemez Springs, New Mex1co 
87025, (505) 829-3854. 

Sesshin: June 19-25 - Ithaca Zen Center, 56 Lieb 
Rd., Spencer, New York 14883, (607) 272-0694. 
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BOOK REVIEW by John Storm 

Let's suppose you felt the call to tell 
people how to live their lives, not as a casu- 
al gesture but as a full-time career. It would 
probably seem essential to set yourself apart 
1n gome way, by wearing unusual clothing, say, 
or Shaving your head, or whatever. But if you 
really wanted to distinquish yourself from or- 
dinary folks, there 1s one truly awesome, de- 
C1iS8lve action you could take that would do the 
Job for sure: you could qive up Sex. 

Thus, somewhere back 1in the hazy past, celi- 
bacy may have come to be associated with orgqa- 
nized religion. As a strateqy to protect inno- 
cent gurus from sexually rapacious groupies, 
and of course vice versa, it has a definite 
utility few would deny. But as a way of life 
to be held up as the epitome of virtue for 
everyone, 1t has never been - 1it could never 
be - more than marginally persuasive. And to- 
day 1t has become a target for feminists, none 
more 1ntensely devoted to the cause than Dr. 
Uta- Ranke-Heinemann, a Roman Catholic scholar 
at the University of Essen in Germany. 

In her thoroughly researched - and thor- 
oughly angry - new book, Eunuchs for the 
Kingdom of Heaven: Women, Sexuality and the 
Catholic Church (Doubleday), Dr. Ranke-Heine- 
mann makes an 1mpos1ing case. In summary, it's 
this: That the Christian clergy, influenced by 
Greco-Roman gources, distorted the Judeo- 
Christian messagqe by giving moral primacy to 
celibacy and introducing a hatred not only of 
Sexual pleagure but of the very body itself. 
That this loathing of the physical led to a 
revulsion against women, the carriers of the 
dread disease lust. And that the church went 
on to burden women with the notion that any 
attempt to make childbearing voluntary was, as 
a 8gpur to sinful pleasure, sinful as well. 

The prosecution rests - as we all must do, 
from time to time, in this book. 

For Dr. Ranke-Heinemann produces evidence 
with the furious concentration of a machine 


gunner firing facts at hordes of ignoramuses about to 
overrun her position. It can be tiring, even depress- 
1ng. She 1s clearly right in the main outlines of her 
argument, and that 1s in 1itself a sad thing. But she 
also adduces such an abundance of supportive detarll 
that she may leave her allies as thoroughly flattened 
as her enemies. In other words, Eunuchs may be a good 
book, but it's not a very good read. 

One by one, some of the brightest stars of the 
church convict themselves 1in their own words: Ambrose, 
Augqustine, Aquinas, Jerome, Catherine of Sienna, even 
the mystical-yet-practical Francis de Sales. Not men- 
tioned, but not necessarily cleared of all charges, 
are guch favorites as Francis of Ass1s1, Teresa of 
Avila, and John of the Cross. (What would Eckhart have 
Said? He was a heretic, of course, but he was also ar- 
dently Auqustinian...) And there are popes and popes 
and more popes, $80 many that the names run together. 

Here are two of the exhibits introduced as evidence 
by Dr. Ranke-Helinemann : 

Gregory the Great boils everything down to a few 
words: "There can be no sexual pleasure without s1in.”" 

A turn-of-the-century moral theologian, Franz Adam 
Gopfert, gives a sSense of the claustrophobic, legalis- 
tic atmosphere that evolved: "The light touch of a 
woman's hand can be a mortal sin, if it occurs with 
impure intent.” (Mortal sin!) He continues: "Touches 
on the honorable parts” - that is, face, hands and 
feet, as distingquished from less honorable parts 
(chest, back, arms and thighs) and dishonorable parts 
(8ex organs and areas close to them) - "if they take 
place in passing, out of thoughtlessness, joking, or 
CUrliosity, are venial 8ins. Thus, it 1is a venial sin 
to touch lightly and in passing the fingers, hands or 
face of a person of the opposite sex without a per- 
verse intention and sexual desire, provided that if 
sexual pleasure arises, it is repulsed and one ab- 
stains from these acts." 

Does anyone really take this kind of thing serious- 
ly? Authority figures at all levels are constantly is- 
g8Uuing how-to-behave orders that no one pays much at- 
tention to. All along, perhaps, Christians have been 
quietly ignoring the quirky variations while trying to 
stay in tune with the main theme. Dr. Ranke-Heinemann 
doesn't make that kind of distinction, however, nor does 
ghe throw any light on why the church has for so long 
promoted 8such bizarre ideas about celibacy and sex. 

This is unfortunate, for something can be said for 

CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #28 


The Master Said: "You are a follower of Shakya. Why 
do you d1iscuss the law of the supreme vehicle, learn- 
1ng the heretical theory that has a dualistic view - 
1mmutabilility and annihilation. According to your view, 
there must be the rupakaya that 1s different from 
dharmakaya. You Seek the state of annihilation outs1ide 
of ex1istence, and then you talk about the ceaseless 
70y of peace in nirvana. This 1s called 'accepting the 
phys1cal body as apart from the reality of existence. ' 
If you should fall into this view, you will cling to 
birth and death, and will indulge yourself in worldly 
{i12fe." 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

In the Abhidharmakosha-shastra, which is one of the 
important philosophical systems of Buddhism, there 1s 
taught: 1) What 1s outside. 2) How the sense percep- 
tions and sense organs are the roots of human life and 
g81milar to the roots of a tree. 3) The inside. 4) 
Karma, meaning action - action with expression or 
action without expression; action that comes from the 
mind and action without the mind; action with thoughts 
and action without thoughts - but implying mind; the 
action of the physical body. These are called karmas - 
evil karma and good karma. All of these are within the 
definition. 5) The gs leeping mind: the mind of trees, 
weeds, leaves, and all the lower animals. The unen- 
Il1ghtened human being may also be called a "sleeping 
mind.” 6) Awakened mind: the mind of Buddha or the 
bodhisattvas throughout the world - not only those 
under Buddha's guidance, but also those under the 
guidance of saqes and wise ones. 7) Being or Reallty: 
by the practice of meditation you realize Reality 
sgynthetically. 8) In absolute unity with the original 
aspect of Being, you beget intrinsic wisdom, which 1s 
called "knowing." 9) Ego or personality. 

These are the gates of Buddhism, and as a Buddh1ist, 
one must have knowledge of all these gates. Zen han- 
dles particularly two of these gates: the gate of 
being and the gate of knowing, or that of ontology and 
that of epistemology. We specialize in the gate of 
knowLing. 

In this record of Hui-nengq, a young monk went to 
pay him homage and ask him to clarify a famous state- 


ment in the Nirvana Sutra: "All the gamskaras are 
CONTINUED ON PAGE © 


WOODLAWN CEMETERY this May was photographed by Chantal 
with the Leica camera of her grandfather, the photo- 
grapher Louis Faurer, who was well known for his art 
photos of the 30s and 40s. Chantal made the print 
herself, a first. 


Observing a curious flaw, we keep seeing the figure 
of a ghostly monk telling something very odd to Mary 
Farkas. Meanwhile, the rite of washing the stone 1s 
performed with extraordinary concentration by Michael 
Miciak. Or was it a near-midsummer's daydream? 


SIXTH PATRIARCH CONTINUED FROM- PAGE 3 

mutable. They are the dharmas that undergo birth and 
death. When birth and death cease, in nirvana there 1s 
peace.” The Master 8said, "Why do you doubt these 
lines?” Chih-tao said: "All beings have two bodies 
called rupakaya and dharmakaya. Rupakaya (the phys1ical 
body) is mutable and underqoes birth and death. 
Dharmakaya (the essential body ) 1s eternal: 1t 1s ne- 
Scient and ignorant (destitute of self-awareness). It 
18 8aid in the sutra, 'When birth and death cease, in 
nirvana there 1s peace. ' Does anyone know which of the 
two bodies ceases and which finds peace?" 

Naturally, the monk's explanation would be that the 
physical body would cease to exist and that the omn1t- 
present body would find peace. But in reality, the 
omnipresent body does not enjoy peace; for in nirvana, 
no human body exists, so there 1s no one to enjoy 
peace and no one to suffer agony. This 1s Buddhistic. 
In other religions they might say that this goes to 
heaven and enjoys peace. 

When religion 1s rendered mytholoqically, it cre- 
ates a notion like heaven. The priest commits a pious 
fraud by giving you this notion of heaven as well be- 
cause he believes theology cannot be understood by the 
popular mind and will not be accepted. The theologian, 
however, does not believe this. The Sixth Patriarch 
was not a religlionist or a mythologist: he was a real- 
18t. He demonstrated the state of Reality itself and 
did not render this religion in terms of mythology or 
theology. He stated that, in nirvana, there is no human 
cCOonSCliousness, 80 there 1s neither peace nor no-peace. 

These ideas have been popularly debated for 2500 
years. Such analytical discussions are for philoso- 
phers or 8Cientists, not for Buddhists. 

The Master said: "You are a follower of Shakya. 
That 18s, the tribe of Buddha, a disciple of the 
Buddha. If you come from Oklahoma, we will call you an 
Oklahoman. 

Why do you discuss the law of the supreme vehicle, 
{learning the heretical theory that has a dualistic 
view: 1immutability and annihilation. There were 
ninety-six kinds of heretics in India, and in the 
Buddha's time, there were six kinds of heretical 
Sects. One of these heretical sects believed that ex- 
18tence is empty-nature and that nothing has moral na- 
ture. In the end, everything ceases to exist in ab- 
gsolute annihilation. If this is so, as I have told 
you, man can do anything. There 1s no need to observe 
any moral code or convention: a son can kill his fa- 


ther; a mother can marry her ch1ild. Whatever conven- 
tions exist are Just convenient requlations among . 
human beings. But essentially, there are no rules. 
Well, there are men living among us who observe the 
universe from an extreme angle - analytically. They 
have lost their balance of mind. 

Kaluda, one of these heretics, was a materialist. 
To him, all exists eternally as matter. The human be- 
1ng 18 8s1imply an organism consisting of the four great 
elements: fire, water, air, earth - nothing but a body 
of chemicals. These elements decompose but exist for- 
ever as the "essgence of matter.” This 1s also a one- 
S81ded view. Heretics fall onto one side of a dilemma, 
never observing both sides at once. About birth and 
death, one gays: "You are growing every day,” and an- 
other gays: "You are dying every day.” Which is true? 
Growing. 18 the game as dying. You must not observe 
from one s1de only, nor from a corner. 

According to your view, there must be the rupakaya 
that 1s different from dharmakaya. You Seek the state 
of annihilation outside of existence, and then you 
talk about the ceaseless Joy of peace ain nirvana. The 
Pure Land sect dislikes this existence and hopes to be 
born after death in the Pure Land. Their hope 1s al- 
ways in the future - 1n heaven. If you think that ru- 
pakaya 18 different from dharmakaya, then you belong 
to that sect. This 1s a very pessimistic view of life; 
every day 1s empty because you think life 1s not worth 
anything. You seek a 8spiritual life outside your phys- 
1cal body and talk about peace 1in nirvana. 

The psychological view is that peace 1s not in the 
future, in that annihilated and nescient state, where 
there 18s no time or space. Peace 1s in the present, 
and you must take care of the present. You will have 
no future. 

True peace 1s within your own wisdom. Those who ac- 
cept: the physical body as the reality of existence 
have a one-sided view. This physical body 1s a phe- 
nomenon existing in accordance with your five genses, 
and they are not Reality. Each group of sentient be- 
1ngs lives in a different world having different types 
of sense organs. None see exactly the game phenomena. 
When I was at the University of Tokyo, a professor 
gshowed us how insects see. I put on the lens of a fly 
and 8aw my friend in geven colors, repeated in thirty- 
two spectral lenses, and all the universe was a rain- 
bow and manifold. How can you say this physical body 
is real? If you believe in the reality of the physical 
body, you will believe it to be sinful, and you might 


enter a cave and meditate like a fox. The Sixth 
Patriarch rejected this view. He said the Bud- 
dhist lives in the world of pure force, not in 
no-force. Pure force and no-force are different. 
This 1s called 'accepting the phys1cal- body 
as apart from the reality of ex1istence.”' If you 
Should fall into this view, you will cling to 
birth and death, and will indulge yourself 1n 
worldly life. If you think that birth-and-death 
18 the true reality, you cling to worldly life 
and the chaos of the infinite after death. We 
are not balanced 1f we are one-s1ded and forget 


the synthetic attitude. 


wel 


BOOK REVIEW CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 

Sexual restraint, even celibacy. A profound need 
to resist cravings for 1indiscriminate sex has 
been felt by human beings of all times and 
places. The problem must extend far back beyond 
the founding of reliqions, very likely into the 
Freudian heart of the earliest family. 

The grotesqueries brought out in Eunuchs are 
gurely no worse than the worst of other organized 
religions, Buddhism in particular. They represent 
an extreme whose opposite 1s equally uncomfort- 
able, for 1t has been shown again and again that 
a Dionyslian, anything-qoes attitude toward 8ex 
often makes for trouble, through disease, or the 
devaluation of pleasgure, or the crippling of the 
one-to-one bonding capacity. And anyway: 1f peo- 
ple find peace of mind in celibacy, as countless 
numbers appear to have done, then who can presume 
to ay that 1it's undesirable or unnatural? 

But 1f an underlying human need for sexual 
order 18 perhaps responsible for some of the lu- 
nacy documented 1in Eunuchs, Dr. Ranke-Heinemann 
either doesn't recognize it or doesn't bother 
with it. And on larger questions of moral anar- 
chy vs. moral authority, which hover in the 
background of the book and which seem especially 
relevant at a time when authority of all kinds 
18 under challenge, $she is silent. She simply - 
and thoroughly - demonstrates what can go wrong 
when a corporate body like the church tries to 
legislate the smallest details of morality. 

For that, an appreciative "amen"; for the 
work as a whole, however, something less than a 
hearty "hosanna. " 
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A VISIT TO THE TEMPLE OF THE SIXTH PATRIARCH 
By Frank Hartin 

We traveled five hours north of Canton by 
train to visit Nan Hua (variously known as Pao 
Lin, Chung Hsing, Fa Chuan over the years). Hul- 
neng was the abbot of this temple after receriv- 
1ng tonsure in Canton. Entering past the bright- 
ly - colored guardian demons and the Laughing 
Buddha, Pu-tal, we went into the book and callti- 
graphy shop. 

I asked my friends to ask the monk 1f he had 
a scroll reading: 

Bodhi 1s not 1i1ike a tree 

The mirror Þright 1s nowhere Shining 
Since there 1s nothing from the first 
Where can the dust 1itself alight? 

He didn't have |uch an example but would pre- 
pare one. He said 1t was OK for me to take h1s 
picture as he brushed. As I watched him apply 
the ink with his brush my whole body seemed to 
respond as 1it gometimes does when I listen to a 
moving Pplece of mus1ic. When we returned, he 
asked 1f I knew a monk in the U.S. I said I did. 
He wanted to send the monk a calligraphy pre- 
gent, and he pulled out a lovely scroll which he 
wrapped up with my quatrain. 

Entering the main hall, I made three bows 1n 
the Japanese style I'd gotten used to in New 
York. An old monk motioned to me and demonstra- 
ted how to do it properly. He showed me where to 
place each hand in succession on the kneeling 
bench and how to raise the hands when the head 
was bowed. Later we met again by the Bodhi Tree, 
which is said to have been brought from Bodh- 
gaya 1n India. 

At the back of the temple 1is a black lacquer 
statue of the Sixth Patriarch. I wasn't sure 1f 
the remains of Hui-neng himself were within the 
Statue. I've later read that the image was 
moulded from his body but probably didn't con- 
tain any bones. I was able to offer three sticks 
of 1ncense to the patriarch. 

Going back to ee the calligraphy monk I saw 
a wonderful six-foot fish bell being struck by 
one of the monks. Although I was unable to talk 


directly to any of the monks, I guessed from the num- 
ber of rice bowls set out on the tables in the dining 
hall that there must be upwards of thirty or forty 
monks in residence, though I only saw three or four. TI 
thought sadly of the bleak years of Buddhism during 
the cultural revolution. 

I cried in happiness and gratitude as I left the 
temple with my friends. 


SCROLLING IN CHINATOWN by Bob Lopez 

I was amazed 'when Frank, a friend of mine who just 
got back from China and had been at the Sixth Patri- 
arch's temple, handed me a scroll given to him by one 
of the temple monks. Was 1it a message from the Sixth 
Patriarch? I liked the 1dea: Soket-an's translation 
and commentary on the Platform Sutra has been a work 
1n progress in the pages of Zen Notes for some time 
now. Is there ome affinitive relation, now that 1it 1s 
slowly coming to life? 

Frank didn't know what the scroll said, so I called 
Spencer Jarrett, a member of the Institute, to help me 
out.”"I need a favor,” I gaid. "Could you get one of your 
monk friends in Chinatown to read a scroll written 1n 
(?7!)temple Chinese? I'm ure they'd know what 1t: says. 
The handwriting 1s difficult to read. Can you help?" 
"Sure." "When can we go?" "I'll get back to you." 

Spencer got back to me after his vacation. We met 
outside Grace Gratitude Temple in Chinatown. He drove 
up and beeped his horn. We were both ready for some- 
thing. Chinatown 1s very, very busy, anything can hap- 
pen, at any time. 

The temples in Chinatown are happy places, festrive 
with bright colors, fruit, flowers, incense and good 
fortune. And buddhas everywhere. Many of the temples 
are Taoist, suspiciously inhabited by sagely men and 
women searching for the elixir of immortality - the 
Golden Flower. 

The monk we visited, the Rev. Hone Yu from The 
Buddhist Society of Wonderful Enlightenment, was 
dressed in gray and was standing in the vestibule to 
the temple handing out incense to the people streaming 
1n through its narrow gate. Spencer asked him for a 
minute, and I brought out the scroll. He looked at it 
and 8aid, "Yes, yes, yes. It says, remember, remember 
to be calm.” Spencer asked, "What about these small 
characters?” "Always meditate the mind that is coming 
and going. Don't say anything about gomeone, criticize 
yourself.” I said, "Oh..." Spencer asked him to write 
out the characters, so they could be easily read by 


anyone. I took the monk's place at the entrance and 
handed out the burning incense to the men, women, and 
children streaming through, bowing before the buddhas 
and bodhisattvas. The monk was extremely cooperative. 
His smile showed his braces to everyone. Spencer and I 
went to the front of the temple, and Spencer began to 
translate the monk's written characters from a dictio- 
nary he }|urprisingly pulled out of his bag. The large 
characters said: "Quietness/thinking mind.” "Ah...," I 
Said. We did some of the smaller characters sitting 
before the temple buddhas painted in goldleaf. Right 
hand, left hand, lap - the hands of the buddhas "s1gn" 
the "right view." I remembered the time I had asked a 
friend of mine, who had "$1gned" for church services, 
to "g8ign" a prayer for me -there in the restaurant. I 
had never seen 1t done. His lips whispered the prayer 
as his arms and hands embraced us all seated beside 
him. H1s fingers and palms "s1qned" above, below, and 
drew us into each others' hearts and minds. Silent 
words gracefully moved among us. 

We did the remainder of the characters downstalrs 
after eating our lunch. (In Chinese temples, everyone 
eats lunch at noon, and all are welcome. ) 

"Remember to be calm,” the monk said. "Don't critrti- 
Cize others. Think of yourself.” Good advice. A woman 
came by the table and helped Spencer with a character 
he was having trouble with. "Faults" she said, "not 
"plan." Now 1t made more sense. She was helpful and 
1nterested. I asked her if the little girl sitting 
next to us, intently listening to our conversatlion, 
was her davdghter. She said no. Spencer asked her if 
She was a teacher. Hesitantly, she said She was a 
teacher's aide. She was happy to have helped us. The 
friendliness and smiles of all were contagious. 

Spencer asked 1if I wanted to qo to another temple. 
We were enjoying our jaunt. I said, "Yea, let's go.” 

We entered as a Service was 1n Progress. Two rows 
of women were chanting. The monk at the front door in- 
troduced us to a young woman, a very pretty, healthy, 
university student. She read it. Her translation was 
essentially the game. We talked a little. She asked us 
to come back. She was very attractive. 

Then we went to a nondescript temple. Another at- 
tractive young woman answered the door. She didn't 
know what it 8aid, but she brought to the door two 
older women, one who immediately read it; the young 
woman translated for her. She was head of the temple. 
The translation was more or less the same. She wanted 
to know why I bought this scroll if IT didn't know what 


1t 8aid. They laughed drawing closer together. I ex- 
plained. Then the elder of the three started to talk. 
The young woman said that she couldn't possibly trans- 
late what she was saying because it was too difficult 
but that she said something about "emptiness,” and 
that she knew who the Sixth Patriarch was. That's all 
the young woman would say. Spencer asked what kind of 
temple it was. The young woman said, "Taoist, but we 
welcome all religions.” The young woman pointed to her 
teacher. I said my teacher was also a woman. They 
smiled and looked at us like priestesses in the door- 
way of an ancient temple. We left. On to Allen St. 

This temple has three enormous buddhas s1itting in 
a row. We walked up a long flight of stairs and en- 
tered a large room. The buddhas were against the wall, 
large and other-worldly. We needed gome Hollywood 
mus1i1c - "Lost Horizon” would do. An energetic woman 
sent for a young man who spoke Enqlish, and another 
elderly woman translated the scroll. They spoke 
quietly, directly. He turned to us and said: "Why do 
you want to know?” We gave him our backqround, and he 
Said: "Oh... Well, it says be quiet. Don't criticize or 
talk about others. Think about yourself. Stay calm." I 
thought, "I qguess that's it. This 1s the messagqe. " 

The young man was Sincere and personal. Then he 
continued, "This 1s very difficult to do. I myself 
want to lose my temper all the time. It is very hard. 
I want to get angry, but I try not to do this with my 
wife. It 1s very, very difficult. So I think about 
breathing very low, here in my stomach, then blowing 
out my air - my heat - from my body with my breath, 
and 1t works - like this...” The young man questioned 
Spencer about his job and asked him how he, the young 
man, could best go about planning his career. He was 
1nterested in computers, but he felt his Enqlish 
wasn't perfect, that it would prevent him from doing 
what he wanted most to do. Had Spencer detected an ac- 
cent? Spencer salid yes, a little, but that he spoke 
very well. Spencer told him to speak slowly and pre- 
cisely, and 1it would be OK. The young man wanted to 
Spend more time with us, more than I was willing to 
give at the moment. I was tired and had an appoint- 
ment, but the young man wanted to talk. Spencer asked 
him what he did in the temple. He said, "I clean the 
floors and do what needs to be done. That's how I1 
practice my religion. I just clean and run errands.” TI 
thought about how many people by now have seen this 
SCYoll, have looked at it, and how it has reminded us 
all to keep quiet, mind our own business, and think 


about our own faults and not gossip or criticize oth- 
ers. I1 was also reminded of what the eccentric Chinese 


Zen Master Niao-k'e -"Bird's Nest" - had said from his 
tree-top home 1in answer to the poet Pai Le T'ien's 
question: "What is the teaching of Buddhism?" - "Not 


to commit evils/But to practise all qgood/And to keep 
the heart pure-/This is the teaching of the Buddhas. " 
Pat Le T'1ien protested by saying: "Any child three 
years old knows that.” Bird's Nest said, "Any child 
three years old may know 1t, but even an old man of 
eighty years finds 1it difficult to practice." 

Our day had ended, $0 we went back to the car, and 
1t wouldn't start, the car was dead, dead as a door 


naltl (!) - a broken starter. We sat in the car. 
Spencer tried the 1qnition again and again. He looked 
under the hood - I looked under the hood... We had had 


a pleagant adventure entering the lives of these 
S81mple people and their temples where the smokey 
buddhas smiled and the fraqrance of their buddha 
bodies penetrated our hearts and minds, so I said to 
myself, "Remember to be calm." 

We went for a mechanic. It was the weekend, and 1t 
was late - but it was Chinatown. Then we gaw 1t under 
the Manhattan Bridqe (you would never find 1t 1f you 
were looking for it) - an auto-repalir but no mechanic. 
"He went for coffee; he'll be back.” Coffee in hand, 
the mechanic returned. Spencer $Sheepishly asked for 
help. The mechanic said OK, he would go. So we all 
went back to the car. Nothing. He couldn't do a thing 
for it. He told Spencer the car had to stay the 
weekend 1n the street. I felt qlum. I wondered what 
Spencer was thinking. We sat in the car. It would be 
very difficult for Spencer, he lives in Brooklyn. He 
tried it one last time, and it turned over - qgingerly. 
Nonchalantly it came to life. We got out of the car 
and looked for the mechanic walking up the street. We 
called to him and raised our shoulders in a bemused 
perplexity. We all smiled as he turned the corner. The 
day had ended well after all. 

Peter Haskel, our resident decoder, translated the 
characters and says the scroll's statement 1s probably 
Confucian and not a good one at that. He says the 
large characters say, "Quiet Reflection." I'd like to 
think this is the Great Mirror, the Ocean of 
Consciousness, quietly reflecting the moon. Anyway, 1 
forgot to tell you about the old woman we met that had 
used her own blood as ink to copy out some sutras as a 


devotional practice in her younger years. These copies 
continued on last page 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH*'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #29 


"Now you must Know this. Every deluded man takes 
the combination of the five shadows to be h1is own 
self; cognizing all the phenomena, he takes them to be 
the external form of the world. He loves life and 
hates death. He does not know that he 1s in the mirage 
of a dream with his mind drifting minute by minute, 
undergoing transmigration useless ly; he takes the 
bliss of nirvana to be suffering and runs after what 
he des1ires. Because of this, the Buddha took compas- 
Sion upon mankind and revealed the true peace of nir- 
vana.”" 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

"Now you must know this. Every deluded man takes 
the combination of the five shadows to be his own 
Self; cognizing all the phenomena, he takes them to be 
the external form of the world. As you know, the five 
Sshadows are the five consecutive states of conscious- 
ness - rupa, vedana, samjna, samskara and vijnana. 
Rupa 1s the outside physical existence based upon the 
Senses. Vedana 1s sSense-perception. When you have no 
conception of objective things, though your sense per- 
ception perceives them, they do not exist. When you 
were a baby you s|saw many things - your mama and papa, 
grandma and grandpa, aunt and uncle - and you sat upon 
their laps. Years later you are asked, "Do you remem- 
ber your grandpa and grandma then, when you were a 
baby?” "No, I have no memory of them.” "But you sat on 
their laps so many times!” Sense-perception 1is very 
Strange, you must understand it. Samjna: 1deas, con- 
ception. Samskara is the fundamental activity of life, 
the conscliousness common to all human beings, animals, 
and vegetation. Vijnana 18s the consciousness that 1s 
not sgentient - the consciousness of the mind. These 
are the five shadows. You may think that consciousness 
18 God, but consciousness is not absolute existence. 
Consciousness 1s also physical existence, for when 
your physical body ceases to exist, your individual 
conscliousness 1s not conceiving your existence; it 1s 
a Shadow like the others, as is your physical body. So 
the physical and mental body is a composite of the 
five Shadows. All these forms and colors are existing, 
but if you were to take some medicine or drink 8some 
alcohol, they would change. Round things would seem 
Square because these things are not absolute form, 
they are subjective form. You are giving form to ob- 


anyone. I took the monk's place at the entrance and 
handed out the burning incense to the men, women, and 
children streaming through, bowing before the buddhas 
and bodhisattvas. The monk was extremely cooperative. 
His smlile showed his braces to everyone. Spencer and TI 
went to the front of the temple, and Spencer began to 
translate the monk's written characters from a dictio- 
nary he }|urprisingly pulled out of his bag. The large 
characters said: "Quietness/thinking mind." "Ah...," I 
Said. We did some of the smaller characters sitting 
before the temple buddhas painted in goldleaf. Right 
hand, left hand, lap - the hands of the buddhas "s1iqn" 
the "right view." I remembered the time I had asked a 
friend of mine, who had "s1iqned" for church services, 
to "s1g9n" a prayer for me there in the restaurant. I 
had never seen 1t done. His lips whispered the prayer 
as his arms and hands embraced us all seated beside 
him. His fingers and palms "siqned" above, below, and 
drew us 1into each others' hearts and minds. Silent 
words gracefully moved among us. 

We did the remainder of the characters downstalrs 
after eating our lunch. (In Chinese temples, everyone 
eats lunch at noon, and all are welcome. ) 

"Remember to be calm,” the monk said. "Don't critli- 
cCi1ze others. Think of yourself.”" Good advice. A woman 
came by the table and helped Spencer with a character 
he was having trouble with. "Faults" she said, "not 
"plan." Now 1it made more sense. She was helpful and 
1nterested. I asked her 1if the little girl sitting 
next to us, intently listening to our conversatlion, 
was her daughter. She said no. Spencer asked her 1f 
She was a teacher. Hesitantly, she said She was a 
teacher's aide. She was happy to have helped us. The 
friendliness and smiles of all were contagious. 

Spencer asked 1f I wanted to qo to another temple. 
We were enJoying our jaunt. I said, "Yea, let's go." 

We entered as a Service was 1n Proqress. Two rows 
of women were chanting. The monk at the front door 1in- 
troduced us to a young woman, a very pretty, healthy, 
university student. She read it. Her translation was 
essentially the ame. We talked a little. She asked us 
to come back. She was very attractive. 

Then we went to a nondescript temple. Another at- 
tractive young woman answered the door. She didn't 
know what it 8aid, but he brouqht to the door two 
older women, one who immediately read it; the young 
woman translated for her. She was head of the temple. 
The translation was more or less the game. She wanted 
to know why I bought this scroll if I didn't know what 


Fo 


it 8aid. They lauqhed drawing closer together. I ex- 
plained. Then the elder of the three started to talk. 
The young woman said that she couldn't possibly:trans- 
late what she was saying because 1it was :-too difficult 
but that he said something about "emptiness,” and 
that he knew who the Sixth Patriarch was. That's all 
the young woman would say. Spencer asked what kind of 
temple it was. The young woman said, "Taoist, but we 
welcome all religions.” The young woman pointed to her 
teacher. I 8aid my teacher was also a woman. They 
smiled and looked at us like priestesses in the door- 
way of an ancient temple. We left. On to Allen St. 

This temple has three enormous buddhas s1itting 1n 
a row. We walked up a long flight of stairs and en- 
tered a large room. The buddhas were against the wall, 
large and other-worldly. We needed gome Hollywood 
musS1c - "Lost Horizon" would do. An energetic woman 
sent for a young man who spoke English, and another 
elderly woman translated the scroll. They spoke 
quietly, directly. He turned to us and said: "Why do 
you want to know?” We gave him our background, and he 
Said: "Oh... Well, it says be quiet. Don't criticize or 
talk about others. Think about yourself. Stay calm." I 
thought, "I guess that's it. This 1s the messagqe. " 

The young man was Sincere and personal. Then he 
continued, "This 1s very difficult to do. I myself 
want to lose my temper all the time. It 1s very hard. 
I want to get angry, but I try not to do this with my 
wife. It 1s very, very difficult. So I think about 
breathing very low, here in my stomach, then blowing 
out my air - my heat - from my body with my breath, 
and 1t works - like this...” The young man quest tioned 
Spencer about his job and asked him how he, the young 
man, could best go about planning his career. He was 
1nterested in computers, but he felt his English 
wasn't perfect, that 1t would prevent him from doing 
what he wanted most to do. Had Spencer detected an ac- 
cent? Spencer said yes, a little, but that he spoke 
very well. Spencer told him to speak slowly and pre- 
cCisely, and 1it would be OK. The young man wanted to 
Spend more time with us, more than I was willing to 
give at the moment. I was tired and had an appoint- 
ment, but the young man wanted to 'talk. Spencer asked 
him what he did in the temple. He said, "I clean the 
floors and do what needs to be done. That's how TI 
practice my religion. I just clean and run errands." I 
thought about how many people by now have seen this 
SCrYroll, have looked at it, and how it has reminded us 
all to keep quiet, mind our own business, and think 


about our own faults and not qossip or criticize oth- 
ers. I was also reminded of what the eccentric Chinese 


Zen Master Niao-k'e -"Bird's Nest" - had said from his 
tree-top home in answer to the poet Pai Le T'ien's 
question: "What 1s the teaching of Buddhism?" - "Not 


to commit evils/But to practise all good/And to keep 
the heart pure-/This is the teaching of the Buddhas. " 
Pat Le T'1en protested by saying: "Any child three 
years old knows that.” Bird's Nest said, "Any child 
three years old may know 1it, but even an old man of 
eighty years finds it difficult to practice. " 

Our day had ended, 80 we went back to the car, and 
1t wouldn't start, the car was dead, dead as a door 


nail (!) - a broken starter. We sat in the car. 
Spencer tried the 1gnition again and again. He looked 
under the hood - I looked under the hood... We had had 


a pleasant: adventure entering the lives of these 
S81mple people and their temples where the smokey 
buddhas smiled and the fragrance of their buddha 
bodies penetrated our hearts and minds, so0 I said to 
myself, "Remember to be calm." 

We went for a mechanic. It was the weekend, and 1t 
was late - but it was Chinatown. Then we saw 1it under 
the Manhattan Bridge (you would never find 1t if you 
were looking for 1it) - an auto-repalr but no mechanic. 
"He went for coffee; he'll be back.” Coffee in hand, 
the mechanic returned. Spencer sheepishly asked for 
help. The mechanic said OK, he would go. So we all 
went back to the car. Nothing. He couldn't do a thing 
for it. He told Spencer the car had to stay the 
weekend 1in the street. I felt qlum. I wondered what 
Spencer was thinking. We sat in the car. It would be 
very difficult for Spencer, he lives in Brooklyn. He 
tried it one last time, and it turned over - gingerly. 
Nonchalantly 1t came to life. We got out of the car 
and looked for the mechanic walking up the street. We 
called to him and raised our shoulders in a bemused 
perplexity. We all smiled as he turned the corner. The 
day had ended well after all. 

Peter Haskel, our resident decoder, translated the 
characters and says the scroll's statement 1s probably 
Confucian and not a good one at that. He says the 
large characters say, "Quiet Reflection.” I'd like to 
think this is the Great Mirror, the Ocean of 
Consciousness, quietly reflecting the moon. Anyway, 1 
forgot to tell you about the old woman we met that had 
used her own blood as ink to copy out ome sutras as a 


devotional practice in her younger years. These copies 
continued on last page 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH*'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #29 


"Now you must know this. Every deluded man takes 
the combination of the five shadows to be h1is own 
self; cognizing all the phenomena, he takes them to be 
the external form of the world. He loves life and 
hates death. He does not know that he 1s 1in the mirage 
of a dream with his mind drifting minute by minute, 
undergoing transmigration uselessly; he takes the 
bliss of nirvana to be |suffering and runs after what 
he des1ires. Because of this, the Buddha took compas- 
S10n upon mankind and revealed the true peace of n1ir- 
vana.”" 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

"Now you must know this. Every deluded man takes 
the combination of the five shadows to be his own 
Self; cognizing all the phenomena, he takes them to be 
the external form of the world. As you know, the five 
Shadows are the five consecutlive states of conscious- 
ness - rupa, vedana, samjna, samskara and vijnana. 
Rupa 18s the outside physical existence based upon the 
Senses. Vedana 1s Sense-perception. When you have no 
conception of objective things, though your -sense per- 
ception perceives them, they do not exist. When you 
were a baby you saw many things - your mama and papa, 
grandma and grandpa, aunt and uncle - and you sat upon 
their laps. Years later you are asked, "Do you remem- 
ber your grandpa and grandma then, when you were a 
baby?” "No, I have no memory of them.” "But you sat on 
their laps so many times!” Sense-perception 1s very 
strange, you must understand it. Samjna: 1deas, con- 
ception. Samskara 18s the fundamental activity of life, 
the consciousness common to all human beings, animals, 
and vegetation. Vijnana 18s the consciousness that 1s 
not gentient - the consciousness of the mind. These 
are the five shadows. You may think that consciousness 
18 God, but consciousness 1is not absolute existence. 
Consciousness 1s also physical existence, for when 
your phys1ical body ceases to exist, your individual 
consciousness 1s not conceiving your existence; it is 
a Shadow like the others, as is your physical body. So 
the physical and mental body is a composite of the 
five shadows. All these forms and colors are existing, 
but 1f you were to take some medicine or drink 8some 
alcohol, they would change. Round things would seem 
Square because these things are not absolute form, 
they are s8ubjective form. You are giving form to ob- 


Jective existence. Absolute, objective existence has 
no color, sound, or shape. Scientists call it reality, 
the absolute form of the world. Truly, I was taking 
this to be absolute form before I came into Buddhism. 

He Iloves life and hates death. He does not know 
that he 1s 1in the mirage of a dream with his mind 
drifting minute by minute: Everyone suffers from a 
flowing, haunting mind, a mind like an old man shaking 
with palsy. It must be exterminated like a bad habit. 
If you 1introspect your mind, minute by minute, it is 
Itke running water. You think of a cigarette, a post- 
card, giving a gift to the postman, not getting a let- 
ter from your 8weetheart, and you qgo to bed in tears. 
That 18s the human mind. 

I was annoyed with my mother after my father's 
death because she cried at night. Why did |she have to 
have that agony? After I went into the temple, I prac- 
ticed 1introspection, then I understood my mother's 
morbid dreaming - and not only hers; I also understood 
the morbid, flowing mind that 1s like a man s1itting in 
a chaitr 1nsanely: tapping on the table. 

You have a controlling power, a consclious center. 
You can l11ive 8sanely, but if you lose control of that 
center, you will become 1insane. If you entertain your 
mind, you will fall into a bad habit. To cure your 
mind, practice meditation. Just. look into it. Look 
into that pandemoniac parade of thouqhts. Look care- 
fully, hard, and boldly. Then 1in time, 1it will be 
cured, and you will see the bottom of your mind. When 
1t 18s cleaned up, you will see the mirror of your con- 
SClousness. You will really become a child of God, 1in- 
Sstead of living in a mirage. 

Undergoing transmigration useless ly: Not only en- 
tertaining a dream but becoming a member of that dream 
- that 1s the world you know. It 1is like a merry-qo- 
round. Everyone 18 raving and screaming and killing 
each other, using their weapons and declaring self-de- 
fense. The pandemoniac procession of your dream 18s the 
game. You must control it, the statesmen and the m1ilti- 
tary cannot; only your own Buddha can control 1it. If 
everyone were to control their own mind, this merry- 
go-round, this pandemonium and war would stop. 

To educate people, we create universities and 
schools, running everyone into a mold like a pattern 
in a Shoe factory. They wear the same clothes and eat 
the same food. They put on the game hat, and the hat 
18 restless; it moves up and down because it covers 
the ame muscles of the game mind. In the ancient 
schools, this was not 80. Unfortunately, we have for 


gotten their method. Without enlightenment, edu- 
cation means nothing; it only creates more and 
more mind-stuff. It does not teach one how to 
control the mind. 

He takes the b1liss of nirvana to be suffer- 
1ng. As a matter of fact, at the bottom of the 
mind 1s the real place where man's mind lives. 

Because of this, the Buddha took compass1ion 
upon mankind and revealed the true peace of nir- 
vana.” Man erroneously thinks that nirvana comes 
through time, but we can reach nirvana 1immed1- 
ately, at this moment. Do not think horizontally 
but perpendicularly. Penetrate with your five 
Senses and find IT. If you do not realize it 1in 
this moment, you will not realize it at the mo- 
ment of death. 

The arhat took a long time to prepare and be 
ready for the end of h1is life. His way of prac- 
ticing meditation was wrong; he stopped all ac- 
tivities instead of observing them. To put a 
bird in a cage, cutting its feathers and stop- 
ping its song, 1s not the way to keep a bird. 

Observe the activities of your mind and do 
not entertain thoughts. You need not wait until 
the end of your life to find nirvana at the bot- 
tom of your mind. The Buddha found this method 
2500 years ago. Before that, they believed that 
nirvana was reached only after death. The Buddha 
found this short cut, and now we can reach there 
at once. I began at the age of twenty-three and 
found 1it at forty-seven. But anyway, 1t can be 
within a lifetime. 


continued from paqe five 


were 1installed in a |statue in Chinatown. They 
put her copies, written in blood, in the body of 
Kuan-yin, the Bodhisattva of Mercy and Compas- 
Slon. She also showed us a picture of the Sixth 
Patriarch hanging on the wall behind her altar. 
She asked us 1if we wanted some tea, but we 
declined. She wanted us to come again. 

Scrolling in Chinatown can stir up an adven- 
ture or two and some very interesting people. 


QUIET REFLECTION 
When you practice quiet s1tting, 
Constantly reflect on your own faults - 
Do not indulge in useless chatter 
And criticize the faults of others. 
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THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #31 


The Master Said: "Give heed to my gatha: 


"The highest mahanirvana 1s perfect, trans- 
parent, and everlastingly tranquil. 

The 1diot of the world thinks it 1s the state of 
death; the heretic clings to the calm of 1t 
thinking 1t 1s the state of annihilation; and 
he who Seeks Hinayana attainment observes 1t 
as purposelessness. 

All these are in the realm of reasoning and are 
the causes of the s1xty-two heretical views. 

Such people uselessly invent hypothetical names 
and call them their principles of true 
teachings. 
the whole world, only he who has the attain- 
ment Surpassing all the measures of reasoning 
can penetrate the real state of nirvana, 
keeping neither the attitude of attachment 
nor that of detachment. 

Through understanding the five shadows of mind 
and through the ego within them, he finds 
that every image manifesting externally and 
every sound are merely a dream. 

Therefore, he holds no view of the sacred or the 
profane, nor does he entertain the notion of 
nirvana. 
annihilates the twofold view of affirmation 
and negation, and the three-fold view of 
past, present and future. 
has the faculty of responding to the sense 
function without being conscious of respond- 
1ng, and he recognizes the distinction be- 
tween one thing and another without being 
conscious of recognizing them. 

Even when the kalpa fire empties the bottom of 
the sea and the wind drums the mountains to- 
gether, there 1s the eternal peace of extinc- 
tion and the true manifestation of nirvana. 

T have been Speaking forcefully to make you 
abandon your erroneous COnViction. 

If you can grasp my point without forming some 
notion from my words, I Shall admit that you 


. ” SIS nw  . wn 


have a little knowledge of Buddhism. " 


Chih-tao was enlightened as he heard the gatha. He 
bowed and retired, dancing with Joy. 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

This 1s the sonq given to the young monk Chih-tao 
by the Sixth Patriarch. He 1s explaining the meaning 
of true nirvana: Nirvana 1s one of the important terms 
of Buddhism, but in ancient times no one really 
grasped the true meaning of it as Shakyamuni Buddha 
himself had attained it. 

The Master Said: "Give heed to my gatha: 


"The highest mahanirvana 1s perfect, transparent, 
and everlastingly tranquil." 


Not even the Sixth Patriarch can render the true 
meaning of nirvana in words. The true attainment of 
Buddhism 18s 1impossible to translate or convey through 
Speech. You must experience 1it yourself, just as you 
experience the taste of water. 

Mahanirvana, the Great Mirror, 1s perfect, without 
limits, and transparent - like the universe, limitless 
in its perfection. It 1s transparent because there 1s 
no form or color within this absolute reality. It 1s 
everlastingly tranquil because there is no space or 
time whatsoever. But if you really attain nirvana, 
these words mean nothing. 


"The 1diot of the world thinks 1it 1s the state 
of death": 


Shakyamunti occasionally illustrated his attainment 
1n picturesque descriptions. In the Buddha's time, the 
monks were explaining nirvana to the students as if 
there were two types of nirvana: nirvana-with-remain- 
der and nirvana-without-remainder. 

When you attain nirvana through meditation, nir- 
vana-with-remainder means your mind 1s merged into 
universal consciousness. Your physical body still re- 
mains, but you are not annihilated. Thouqh your mind 
goes back, your physical body remains and 1is no longer 
yours; it belongs to the earth - the "matter" itself 
18 existing, 80 it is called nirvana-with-remainder. 

Nirvana-without-remainder is when your conscious- 
ness is blown out like a candle flame, and your physi- 
cal existence decomposes. Then you enter "nirvana." 
All that you knew will be forqotten. The ashes of your 


cremated body will become earth, and you will be anni- 
hilated absolutely. This is the common understanding, 
but this 18s erroneous. 

When I was a novice practicing meditation, I heard 
of a monk who had been meditating for a long time. He 
was meditating day and night - remaining in the state 
of nirvana for several days. He was so deep in medita- 
tion, he did not qo to supper. At noon, gome days 
later, the monks went back and found that his body had 
begun to rot. The odor of death was present, and worms 
had begun to appear. The monks thought: "Poor monk! He 
went go deep, he couldn't come back. He must have died 
1n meditation. What shall we do, his body smells? The 
abbot said: "Oh, he's alright. He'll come back 
tonight.” That night, the monk's consciousness re- 
turned to his body. When the abbot stood before him, 
the monk struck him down. The teacher said, "You have 
attained!” The monk said, "From now on, I don't care 
for all those scraps of paper.” The teacher said, 
"Very good, from now on you can walk the Buddha path.” 

Many 1diots practice this. The monk came back, but 
he did not attain anything. He had a one-1in-a-milltion 
chance. "Oh, I was hibernating for a while!” - like a 
snake or a froq sleeping in the mud under the earth - 
"Nirvana 1s like death!” Not everyone who goes into 
nirvana attains it. One must have the wisdom that cor- 
responds to its reality. 


"The heretic clings to the calm of 1t thinking 
1t 1s the state of annihilation": 


They think that this is the goal of attainment, so0 
they fall into nihilism. They think that life 1s val- 
ueless and not worth living: . they lose God, Reality 
and Love. They also lose their religion. This 1s also 
an erroneous conviction. 


"And he who seeks Hinayana attainment observes 
1t as purposelessness. " 


The monk comes back and says: "Nirvana 1s purpose- 
lessness. To have an idea of intention in this life 1s 
erroneous!” So he sits down. This 1s not a joke! I was 
1n that state for six years when I first came to New 
York. I gat in the street abandoned without res1is- 
tance, and a policeman came and picked me up. This 
type of purposelessness is not the real type that was 
Spoken of by the Buddha. One can fall into it and be- 
come a loafer, a tramp, or a hobo, and think it 1s a 


wonderful religion. Now I know it was an error, but 1 
enjoyed it. I was wrong. While I was Sleeping, my 
friends kept their hands off and let me sleep as long 
as I could. They were very kind. These errors are test 
periods for Buddhists. 


"All these are 1n the realm of reasoning and are 
the causes of the s1xty-two heretical views. 

Such people useless ly invent hypothetical names 
and call them their principles of true 
teachings.” 


These convictions are erroneous; they are our 
minds” notions. We live our lives according to erro- 
neous understandings. We give them names like "social- 
18m," "anarchism,” "realism,” "naturalism,” "eqoism, " 
"nihilism,” and "Marxism." They are only notions, con- 
clusions of erroneous reasonings. Entertaining these 
erroneous notions, we perform our daily life according 
to these attitudes - "My conviction 1s Commun1ism!" 

A boy came to my house for a while. One day I1 
Looked into his eyes and said: "You have gome notion. 
What 1s this all about?” His expression was harsh and 
dry. I 8aid, "Get out!” He came back because he could 
not do business with Communism - not true communism, 
of course. There are many like him. 

The Sixth Patriarch was criticizing the erroneous 
view of nirvana thouqht to be the true idea of 
Shakyamunt. 


"In the whole world, only he who has the attarin- 
ment sSurpassing all the measures of reasoning 
can penetrate the real state of nirvana, 
keeping neither the attitude of attachment 
nor that of detachment. " 


Why this "surpassing all the measures of reason- 
1ng"? One must drop all and plunge into nirvana - pen- 
etrate the real state of nirvana. Philosophy leads 
only to the gate. One must qo further. 

When the candle-moth flies into the flame, there 1s 
no more moth and no more. flame. Philosophy carries you 
near nirvana. When one really embodies into nirvana, 
one forgets the reagons that were made based on our 
Sense experiences. The term, "nirvana,” 1s akin to 
your philosophical term "reality.” It means extinction 
by which you attain Reality. There 1s no way to demon- 
Sstrate or to measure the true state of Reality. This 
physical existence is a dream. The monk who stays in a 


cave has a notion of nirvana. It is impossible to un- 
derstand nirvana by logic or the conclusions of logic; 
they have nothing to do with Reality. If Reality were 
a man, he would laugh. Wipe away all those reasonings, 
which have nothing to do with the real state, and you 
will then stand on the threshold of nirvana. Logic is 
convenient to explain things to others, but it is awk- 
ward when speaking to one's own mind. Speak to your- 
gelf without words. To attain nirvana, you do not need 
any measure. 


"Through understanding the five shadows of mind 
and through the ego within them, he finds 
that every 1image manifesting externally and 
every Sound are merely a dream. 

Therefore, he holds no view of the sacred or the 
profane, nor does he entertain the notion of 
nirvana. 

He annihilates the twofold view of affirmation 
and negation, and the three-fold view of 
past, present and future." 


You are always in nirvana, but you do not know it. 
With the device of meditation you will. When you at- 
tain nirvana, you will not need the device any more. 

Your father qives you a million dollars. You begin 
to count it bit by bit so that you know you have 1t. 
Three months later, you find it was a million dollars 
and two cents. So with meditation, you qgo over your 
nirvana bit by bit and attain it in its entirety. It 
was always there anyway. ; 

If you detach from nirvana, you will be an aqnos- 
tic: you will despise friendship, loyalty and 8incer- 
ity. The Hinayanist, however, attaches to nirvana. 
True attainment neither attaches nor detaches. 

There is only one eternal consciousness, and you 
are in it from morning to evening, in life and death. 
When we come back from nirvana, we see white clouds, 
Seven colors, and forms. We realize that the world 1s 
the result of consciousness, a conscious act. 

All the world has the game consciousness. Forms are 
phenomena, not Reality. All these images and the 
voices of each are merely a dream. Men who talk of 
"gsacred" and "g8ecular" have not attained Reality. You 
do not need to have a notion of nirvana. I do not take 
any view. Sometimes I use terms like "moniasm, " 
"pluralism," or "dualism"” to explain gomething, but I 
do not contradict myself. You must attain freedom of 
mind. 


"He has the faculty of responding to the sSense 
function without being conscious of respond- 
ing": 


With this "He" the idea of Buddha has changed. 
Previously, "He" was Buddha himself. Here "He" is al- 
most like our natural, divine self - the Buddha 
within. 

Using these words can become 80 ridiculous! I drink 
water, and I know 1t 1s cold. It 1s the function of 
the sense faculty to respond without being conscious 
of responding. It 18s not that the mind says, "This 1s 
cold,” and the tonque gays, "Yes, it 1s cold.” There 
18 no conversation between the mind and the tonque. 
The mind manifests through the tonque. I drink this 
water without being conscious that it is cold. When we 
do not think about it, then it 1s not mysterious at 
all, but when we think about this profoundly, then 1it 
becomes really mysterious. 

[Sokei-an picked up an object from the table. }] 

This 1s not red, and 1t 1s not green. As Reality, 
everything 18s transparent; only our sense organs ren- 
der 1t opaque. So the absolute object, the objedtive 
reality, has no color, sound, taste, smell, or fee. 
1ng. When we were born, we believed that all enomena 
were existing. Colors do not exist in reality; they 
are vibrations in our eyes. Red 1s a slow vibration, 
and blue 1s a quick vibration. How does this sentient 
being have this faculty? When we meet a long electric 
wave-length, we see boiling red. When we meet a quick 
wave-length, we see purple. If the wave-length 1s very 
fast, we cannot see it; it is an X-ray. And 80 with 
gound. Distant thunder is s low, mysterious, and beau- 
tiful, but near/&hunder can cause death. We think we 
can measure these realities, but we are only creating 
the whole objective world. We are Maya itself. It 
proves that we are a common consciousness and that we 
are one being. Animals and insects have their own con- 
8Clougness of the world. This is a very important 
point. 


"And he recognizes the distinction between one 
thing and another without being conscious of 
recognizing them. " 


When I was a baby, I had many aunts; so I was 
passed from lap to lap. I did not recoqnize their 
faces at first, for I always saw my mother. But later, 
I recognized the distinction between them. This func- 


tion is always given to us, and it is very mysterious, 
but 1t 18s erroneous to think this is the way to find 
nirvana. This 1s also important. 

Some Buddhists believe that to attain nirvana, you 
must unravel everything, and others think that without 
unraveling everything, you find mysterious phenomena . 
So there are two schools. The first school, which says 
to level all complications, is called Hinayana. The 
Second school, which says one can immediately attain 
nirvana without leveling complications, is Mahayana. 

A monk climbed a mountain and cut bamboo and tree 
branches to make a hut. A friend visited him on the 
mountain and asked to see the mountain. The monk said, 
"Well, to show you the mountain 1itself, I would have 
to destroy my hut." "Very well,” the friend said, 
"Destroy it.” So the monk unraveled the ceiling and 
the floor, and said, "Now you can see the mountain. " 
"Yes, beautiful, i8n't 1it2?" 

This friend of his visited another monk, on another 
mountain top, living in a little hut of scraps. He 
Said to the monk, "Show me the mountain.” The monk an- 
8wered: "I could destroy the hut, but why should 1? 
You already see the mountain." 

Hinayana takes an analytical attitude in finding 
nirvana. The Mahayana takes the synthetic way. These 
two types of view certainly make two types of reli- 
gion. The true view, in reality, is that visible and 
invisible, real and illusory, analytical and s8yntheti- 
cal are non-ex1istent. 


"Even when the kalpa fire empties the bottom of 
the ea and the wind drums the mountains to- 
gether, there 1s the eternal peace of extinc- 
tion and the true manifestation of nirvana.” 


This 18s Buddhist mythology. You know the kalpa 
gtory: an angel, once a year, s8weeps a huge stone with 
her qgossamer sleeve, and when the stone is entirely 
Swept away, one kalpa will have passed. As you see, a 
kalpa 1s a long, long time. 

At the end of a kalpa we will have seen ten guns 
circle the earth and all reduced to akasha (etheric- 
Space) - the state of nirvana. A cool wind will rise 
and create a rain that will fall through this endless 
Space, contracting the hot etheric fire. A new world 
and the beginning of human beings will be formed. 

It 18s very hard to accept this kind of story. 

The story of the Garden of Eden is easier. Adam was 
made from earth, and Eve was made from his rib. 


3 


However, the Eastern story 1s more beautiful. 


"I have been speaking forcefully to make you 
abandon your erroneous COnViction.”" 


The Sixth Patriarch was from Southern China, and 
the central Chinese thouqht the southern Chinese 
were barbarous. The Sixth Patriarch did not speak in 
a polished tone of voice or in beautiful Chinese. 


"If you can grasp my point without forming 
some notion from my words" : 


If you cannot, you will not grasp the real nir- 
vana. 


"I shall admit that you have a little 
knowledge of Buddhism. " 


Goodness gracious, a little knowledge! The Sixth 
Patriarch spoke very directly. 

Chih-tao was enlightened as he heard the gatha. I 
hope 80. The record always says s0 of those who in- 
terview the Master. Chinese literature is very exagq- 
gerative - "Suddenly, enlightenment burst in his 
mind!" 

He bowed and retired, dancing with joy. In 
Chinese, "He danced and leaped, and then retired. " 
This 1s a little too much. I think he just quietly 
retired. 


NOTE FROM THE EDITOR: At this time of year we put 
our gmall reminders in your Zen Notes that your sub- 
8Cription for next year needs to be renewed. If we 
don't hear from you at all, we can't be sure whether 
you are 8still getting it, and want to. So please do 
let us hear g8omething. We are now asking for a base 
rate of $5.00 plus any extra you feel like giving. 
Last year at this time you were 80 wonderfully gen- 
erous toward our house repairs that I ent out very 
few reminders on Zen Notes and ended the year 
$101.38 in the red, which a member kindly gave to 
balance our account. This year, as of November 1st, 
after accounting for higher postaqe, more photos, 
and one 8pecial issue, we are now $942.48 behind 
with two more issues to go. Apologies for our late- 
ness - the year went too fast. The next issue will 
not be far behind. Please excuse and remember us be- 
fore the end of the year if possible. 
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Ryokan (1758-1831) 


to live 1n the world 
But that I find 1t so much better 


to live alone 
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POEMS OF RYOKAN 
Translated by Peter Haskel & Ryuichi Abe 


Without intending 1t, the flower attracts the butterfly 
Without intending it, the butterfly seeks out the flower 
When the flower opens, the butterfly comes 

When the butterfly comes, the flower opens 

I'm the game 

I may not know other people 

And they may not know me 

But, without knowing one another 

We naturally follow the universal law 


. 


Don't envy me living apart from the world of men 
If you're content, you'll naturally be at peace 
Who can 8say that amid the green hills 

Are not lurking the wolves and tigers of the mind? 


* 


I remember how 1t was when T1 was young 
The terrible hardship just staying alive 
In 8earch of clothing and food 
I tramped hopelessly from shabby town to town 
Till on the road I found a man of wisdom 
Who explained things to me through and through 
Then I gaw that all along the precious Jewel 
was 1n my robe 
That Jewel 1s with me here, right now 
Having found it, I've gone into business for myself 
Traveling all over with my wares exactly as I please 


bd 


Even 1f you've read through countless books 
You're better off sticking to a single phrase 
If anyone asks which one, tell him: 

"Know your own mind just as it 1s" 


* 


(To a Literary Friend) 

We meet, we part 

Free as white clouds that come and go 

All that remains are the fugitive traces 
of brush and ink 

The world of human bonds is not the place 
to find what we seek 


Colophon for a painting of a skeleton 


Everything that arises from conditions will cease 
when those conditions come to an end 

But from where did those conditions ar1ise? 

From previous conditions, of course 

Then how about the first condition 
--where does it come from? 

When you arrive here, words fail you, thinking 1s 
S81mply of no use 

I brought all this to the old woman who's my neighbor 
to the east 

But the old woman didn't like 1it at all 

So I told it to the old man who's my neighbor 
to the west 

And the old man just frowned and walked away 

I tried writing 1t down on a rice cake 
and feeding it to a dog 

But even the dog wouldn't take 1t 

My choice of words must be bad, I thouqht 

My lanquage must be a bit confused 

So I rolled arising and ceasing into one big whole 

And gave 1it to the skeleton lying in the field 

Instantly, the skeleton stood up 

And started to s1ng and dance for me 

Its s8onq went on and on, resonating through the past, 
the present, the future 

Its dance's subleties revealed all the realms 
of sentient life 

Three times the gong was repeated, three times 
the dance performed 

And then 1t stopped 

The. moon had gunk below the horizon 

And I heard the midnight bell tolling in the city 


of Chang=-an! 


Homecoming 

I abandoned my home, left my native place, 
traveling in Search of a teacher 

How many Springs and autumns I spent wandering 
with only a robe and bowl 

Today I've come home, and ask about my old friends 

But nearly all, it g8eems, have turned to dust, 
and lie alone beneath the moss 


lliteral ly, "Eternal Peace." Chang-an was the capital of China during the Tang 
dynasty. 


Evening of the Sixteenth day of the New Years 


{To the Nun Iky6S) 

Late on an early 8pring evening 

I wander aimlessly past my brushwood gate 

A dusting of snow cloaks the pines and cedars 

A 8olitary moon rises over distant peaks 

I think of you far away beyond rivers and mountains 
My brush 1s poised to write 

But a thousand memories crowd my mind 


Dueling Grassest 


Here I am with the children again, 

tuqgging at looped blades of grass 
Over and over, a hundred t1imes-- 
The harder we play, the more absorbed we grow 
It's lonely after dark when they've all gone home 
But then out comes the harvest moon 
And the autumn scene 1s completely transformed 


* 


Ever s1nce becoming a monk 

I've been drawn to the country's clouds and mists 
I 8pend my time with fishermen and woodcutters 

Or Join the children in their games 

What 1s the glory of kings to me? 

Even immortality holds no appeal 

Wherever I happen to be 1s home 


It's no different from Bodhidharma's Mt. Sung? 
Riding the changes each new day brings 
I live out the years soaring calm and free 


© Peter Haskel 


© This day, known as "Little New Years, "' was the first full -moon day after the 
New Year, traditionally a time for family gather ings and remember ing friends, 
relatives and ancestors. The day is still observed in some rural areas of Japan. 


5 The Nun Ikyo (n.d.) was a member of the Miwa family of Yoita , a town about 17 
kms. Southeast of Ryokan's hermitage at Mount Kugami. Ikyo had become a nun 
after her husband's death and resided in Edo (present-day Tokyo). 


%* A children's game in which players loop two blades of grass and pull to see 
which will snap the other. 


2 Mt. Sung. The mountain in present-day Hunan Province in China, where 

Bodh idharma , The Zen school 's semi- Legendary founder, is said to have practiced 
austerities . Bodhidharma is said to have come to China from India somet ime 
during the late fifth or early sixth centuries and transmitted the Zen teaching. 
He 1s revered as the last Indian and the first Chinese Patriarch of Zen. 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #30 


"In this moment there 1s neither birth nor death, 
nor the b1rth and death that must cease. This 1s the 
revelation of the state of absolute annihilation. When 
1t 1s revealed that there 1s nothing that materializes 
this state, this 1s called the eternal peace of nir- 
vana. In this peace, however, there 1s no one who en- 
70ys 1t and no one who, on the other hand, does not 
enjoy 1t. How then can there be the five shadows of 
the one body? Furthermore, how can anyone s8ay that all 
existing dharma will be quenched 1in nirvana and will 
forever remain there without reviving? If there 1s 
anyone who has such a conviction, he 1s disparaging 
Buddha and destroying the dharma. " 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

This passage, which I have translated, 1s part of a 
catechism between the young monk Chih-tao, a student 
of the Northern School, and the Sixth Patriarch. 

What I have been lecturing upon lately 1s the prob- 
lem of nirvana, which can be translated into Enqlish 
as "the state of annihilation.” The word 
"annihilation" gomehow misleads and puzzles people's 
minds. The Sixth Patriarch was explaining this to the 
young monk. The Patriarch recalled the Buddha's words 


Say1ing: 
"In this moment there 1s neither birth nor death, 
nor the b1rth and death that must cease.” Is there any 


moment? No. IT immediately transcends time and space. 
There 1s no birth and death that must cease; there 1s 
no birth-or death existing. Of course, this was the 
Buddha's conception of nirvana, though the wording 18s 
Tang dynasty Chinese. Such words would never have been 
Spoken 1n India. 

What 1s this moment? 

In the Buddha's time, many schools of Buddhism and 
many disciples were 8peaking about the reality of ex- 
i8tence. One type of arqument said that the past does 
not exist and the future has not yet come. Between the 
past and the future 1s the present, but the present 
never. exists because the past and the future are not 
existing. So what 1s existence? 

Another type of arqument said that the present ex- 
ists as past, present and future in a moment that ex- 
ists only by virtue of our sense-perceptions. They 
tried to prove that the present is not existing, that 
there is neither birth nor death in this moment. The 


Sixth Patriarch hated this type of philosophical arqu- 
ment. It doesn't help men's minds at all. If a mind 
tries to find this moment too many times, it may be- 
come 1insane. 

People usually think that annihilation means that 
all existence must be wiped out and that then nirvana 
will be revealed. But men's minds are analytical, not 
synthetic; they tend to see only one part at a time. 
They see life and suppress death, and vice versa. 
Birth and death are two extremes, like black and 
white, good and bad, man and*'beast, pure and impure. 
All these dualities are included in birth and death. 
Birth and death do not prevent one from attaining nir- 
vana. Look at a mirror: it 18s clear and pure. To prove 
its clarity and purity, we need not wipe out the f1gq- 
ures that are reflected in it. If the mirror were not 
originally pure and clear, the figures would not re- 
flect. So nirvana 1s like a mirror, and life and death 
are the reflected figures in it. Therefore, to attain 
nirvana, you do not need to take the reflections away. 
There 1s a moon in the heavens and cherry blossoms on 
earth, and under the blossoms there are young men and 
women dancing 1in the moonlight. ALl these figures in 
the mirror of the universe are accepted .in the pure 
state of nirvana. 

If you accept your life with the understanding that 
this 1s a perfect and pure life, all your agonies and 
afflictions will be wiped. away. Nirvana will be in 
your daily life from morning to evening. You will not 
need to change anything. Each one - s0oldier, monk, or 
king - will observe his own life. Our daily life it- 
gelf 18s nirvana. This 1s the conclusion. But people do 
not understand this, so they struqgle. These were the 
thoughts of the Sixth Patriarch. 

The Buddha said as much when he was passing the 
burning woods. Trees were blazing, and wisteria were 
curling like women in agony. A disciple said, "All hu- 
man life 1is like that - on fire." Another disciple 
asked the Buddha: "How does one escape?” The Buddha 
Said: "One who is burning with desire will understand 
how to get out of the agony of desire. -Do not refrain 
from burning. Go into the fire and find nirvana. " 
These were his words. 

It 18 remarkable that these early records are still 
1n our hands. The Buddha did not refuse life; he ac- 
cepted and affirmed it, but not in its deluded aspect 
of affliction and desire. "All is Reality" does not 
mean physical existence, but essential existence. You 
cannot materialize emptiness - take it away and hide 


1t 8omewhere else; there is nowhere else to hide it. 
All existing enerqy 1is merely changing its face. Look 
at this with the eye, and you see phenomena. Look at 
this from the inside, and you see only essential exis- 
tence. Look at this through green glass, red qglass. 
Change the qlass, and you change the outside. See it 
with your eye, and it is phenomena. See it with your 
consclousness, and you see nirvana - the eternal peace 
of nirvana. You do-not need to destroy anything. When 
you come to the conclusion that life 1s pure, you have 
eternal peace. When you realize that everything 1s in 
the state of nirvana, you don't have to enjoy it. 
People think that in nirvana all existence will be 
quenched and that there will be no incarnation. The 
Buddha never 8said that all things must be kept in an- 
nihilation. Birth and death is a viewpoint. From the 
real standpoint, nothing appears and nothing disap- 
pears. Life and death 1s a subjective conception. In 
the objective, there 1s nothing to worry about; there 
18 no life and death that must cease. 

"This 1s the revelation of the state of absolute 
annihilation. When 1t 1s revealed that there 1s noth- 
1ng that materializes this state, this 1s called the 
eternal peace of nirvana. In this peace, however, 
there 18s no one who enjoys 1t and no one who, on the 
other hand, does not enjoy 1t. How then can there be 
the five shadows of the one body?” Do not close your 
eyes; keep your eyes open and observe. Cast your eyes 
1nto the whole structure of consciousness at once, 
from top to bottom, and then everything 1s in front of 
your face. That 1s the aspect of absolute annihila- 
tion. You do not need to brush away the waves of the 
ocean to obgserve the ocean. Simply observe - look at 
the waves and see the ocean. To destroy and burn up 
all relative existence 18s not absolute annihilation at 
all. This 1s the key to open all the mysteries of re- 
1191on. 

Now I have explained the way to practice. When you 
have time, practice this through all the stages of the 
five shadows. Without practice there is no Buddh1ism. 
When I was a boy, I read pamphlets about how to swim. 
They came reqularly, for months. Then I went to prac- 
tice and sank down very quickly. Objectify your mind 
and observe it. It is hard work; your mind is subjec- 
tive, and you are steeped in it. Objectify and observe 
the shadows. When I was .young, I practiced obgserving 
these shadows consecutively every three months - three 
months on rupa; three months on vedana, and 80 on. But 
now every morning I just wash my dishes, clean my 


house, study, and walk in the street. 

"Furthermore, how can anyone say that all ex1ist- 
1ng dharma will be quenched in nirvana and will 
forever remain there without reviving? If there 1s 
anyone who has such a conviction, he 1s disparaging 
Buddha and destroying the dharma.” You increase 
your mental agony by refusing this life - talking 
about gin and so forth - thinking you will find 
heaven after death. You must find it while you are 
living. The cat, the dog, the flower - all of na- 
ture accepts its life and lives it happily. To ac- 
cept this life, you must work hard in your mind to 
gain understanding. Life and death 1s just subjec- 
tive. You must know it 1s your own delus1on. 


CICADA 


Bursting out of my front door on my way to work 
recently, I was startled to walk directly into a 


dying cicada hanging- by a 8|single thread of a spider 
web. The cicada, dangling near my face at eye 
level, said, 


Kaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


then the thread broke and it fell into the 
garden landing plop on its back in a pile of 
leaves. 


I bent down and picked it up. It was dead, gone. 
It had apparently hung there all night and had only 
enough enerqy for one last sound. 


It was going to be a hot day and already the 
other cicadas were Singing in chorus in the trees. 


Hugh 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Now through Nov. 23—Thc LA. Unified 
School Divirict Adult Schoul in Little Tokyo con- 
ducts 1+ Japaneve and Engliyh convervation clas ves. 
Monday through Friday. 6109 pm. al the Japa- 
new American Cultural and Community Center. 
Room R 1 244 :avth San Pedro Street, Lov Angeles 
| &f Mo Mmation. Call (ALY 473-XK6IG Or (KH) 981 
{624 

Sept. I4—San Fernando Valley Niver Memo 
ral Povi 4140) VEW prevents ith Annual Benefit 
Luau. from 5 pm to 12 midnight, at the San 
Femaunde) Valley Japanceee American Community 
Centcr 1291 Branford Street, Pacoima Tamalih: 
and Troup will provide entertainment. and there 
will be Haw anan and Japanceve food, with a dance 
to follow Adults $16, children under 12 $12 For 
information, call (X18) 34140837 

Sept. 28—Japanewe American Hivonial So 
ciety of Southern California +poneors 114 Commu: 
nity Service/Achievement Awards Dinner, al 
Shangri-La Reviaurant, from 6 p.m , honoring Eavt 
Wcw Players, Kinnara Taiko, Vimons for Ke 
Shiro Nomura and Brity K Mitwn Cot is $15 
pervon For reven ations and information. call 
Kir1y ama al (213) 326-4608 

Sept. 2H—SCAN JACL invites everyone 1 
their "Pavia Night” at the Japanevwe Invtitute © 
Sawiclle, 2110 Connth Ave.. Wevt Los Angele 
Doors open at 6 p.m Proceeds from this event w 
go tow ards the 1997 Scholarship Fund. Everyc 
i» welcome to enjoy different dishes of pasia 
they help deserving local Nikkei Students to cc 
linue their education. Donation 1s $10. For inf 
mation. contact Jackie at (K0S) 251-3962 

Oct. $—To celebrate the end of summer 
the beginning of autumn, the East San Gab 
Valicy Japaneve Community Center will be 5p 
SOring 114 19th Annual Aki Matsuri (Fall Fes: 


DANCE PARTIES 


(FDITOR'S NOTE: THIS COLUMN Þ) 


RESERVED FOR SOCTAL, EVENTS SPCY 
SORED BY PRIVATE ORGANIZATION 
EVENTS LISTED IN THIS SECTION WIL 


” 


BE CHARGED $11 PER INSERTION, MIN 4 


MUM TWO DAYS. LIMIT $ LINES. þ 
CHANGES. FOR FURTHER DETAILS. C 
THE KAFU SHIMPO ENGLISH ADVER 
IN; DEPT. AT 213/629-2231, FROM 9:00 AM 
T() 2:30 PM.) 


beginning al | p.m. and ending at 9 p.m There will 
be cultural exhibits, demonvwirations of mantial ans 
bonsai and other forms of Japuneve culture There 
will he food booth+—+$uvhi. udon. terry ak dinner 
and Chineve chicken yalad—and game booths in 
the parking lot. Bingo in the Social Hall. and 
rummage vale in the front yard Special attraction 
will be the Wewt Covina Taiko Group + perfor 

mance at 6p m ESGVJICC x located at TORT Wet 
Pucnie Ave. Wewt Covina For additional informa 

ton. Call the office at (X18) 960-2566 or contact 
chairmen Leroy Kawai at (NIX) 9ID-7TMIS or Rav 
Takat at (714) S9N-93X1 

Oct. S—A workvhop for high «hool and col 

lege vOuth on careers in community medicine an 
public health will be held from Y Wam wi) 
p.m.. at the Westvide YMCA, comer of Sawicllc 
and La Grange in Wewt Lov Angeles The event 

$ponyored by the WLAJACTL. 1+ free but hmned to 
15 pervons. and participants muvl pre-regiiier A 


free lunch will te included To pre-regivier, call - 


OBIT UARIES 


Mariko **Margo” Robinson 


Family funeral services for Mrs. : 
Mariko *Margo” Robinson, 52-:: 


Monday, Sept. 9, at Fukui Monu- 


ary, Chapel in the Garden, with the -: 


Rev. Hakujin Kuroyanagi from 
Zenshuji Soto Mission officiating. 
The deceased 1s sSurvived by 
daughters, Yuriko Robinson. 
Michiko (Ron) Rolek and Fumiko 
Robinson of New York; brothers, 
immy and Mino (Mrs.) Inouye. 


8 year-old Nisei resident of Los An-::; 
y geles who passed away on Aug. 31: 
8 at Queen of Angels Hollywood :: 

We Presbytenan Hospital, were held on ' 
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MARUKO BY FUMIKO ROBINSON 


HOW TO SPEAK ABOUT MY BELOVED FRIEND, THE LATE "MARIKO 
MARGO INOUYE ROBINSON, ” BORN OCTOBER 19TH, 1938, GRAND 
DAUGHTER OF SOKEI-AN? A NISEI RESIDENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
HER DATE OF PASSING AUGUST 315ST, 1991, AGE 52. WILL I 
EVER SAY GOODBYE TO MY UMBILICAL UMBRELLA? 


HER MIND WAS LIKE /A SATELLITE TO MIRROR THE HIDDEN 
FORCES AND ANCIENT SOUNDS THAT CONDUCT OUR TRUEST 
VALUES OF EXISTENCE. HER SOUL SEEMED TO BE EVER LOYAL 
TO EVERY NOTE AND SPECK THAT EVER CROSSED HER PATH. AS 
FOR HER BODY... SHE WAS A PETITE INSTRUMENT OF GRACE 
AND BEAUTY FROM WHICH SPRANG APPROXIMATELY 20 LBS - OR 
3 DAINTY BIRTHS. 


THE RITUAL THAT WE OBSERVED T1S A VARIATION OF THE 
SHONANUKA WHERE THE JAPANESE FAMILY IS IN MOURNING FOR 
49 DAYS. WHERE ON THE SEVENTH DAY AFTER THE DEATH A 
PRIEST GIVES A POSTHUMOUS NAME FOR USE IN THE SPIRIT 
WORLD IN SYMMETRY WITH THE SHICHIYA CUSTOM WHERE THE 
BIRTH NAME IS GIVEN 7 DAYS AFTER THE BIRTH. IN OUR 
CASE, OUR RENDITION WAS PERHAPS MORE CUSTOMIZED, WE 
STMPLY CALL HER "MARUKO,”" WHICH SHE NAMED HERSELF IN 
HER 40'S, WHICH MEANS: A CIRCLE OR ZERONESS. 


OUR SHONANUKA OFFERED AN OPPORTUNITY TO TRY TO PUT AN 
ORDER TO ONE'S BEREAVEMENT IN MOURNING. TO SOMEHOW 
GIVE A FACE TO THIS RELEASE OF GRIEF AND OUTPOURING OF 


LOVE. . . . FOR MARUKO WHOM I SPOKE WITH WHILE IN NEW YORK 
AT LEAST TWICE DAILY? (WE BOTH CALLED EACH OTHER 
"MOM.") YOU MEAN SHE IS SUPPOSED TO BE GONE? NO, TI 


THINK IT IS ACTUALLY THE BEGINNING. SUDDENLY HER LIFE 
BECAME THIS EPILEPTIC EPIC WITH AN UNKNOWN REMOTE 
CONTROL, AND SUDDENLY YOU ARE FLUSHED WITH AN 
ONSLAUGHT OF LIVID SENTIMENTS. TI BEGAN TO REALIZE HOW 
ENORMOUS THE WEIGHT OF "MOTHER" - THE MYSTERIOUS ROOT 
OF ALL GROWTH AND CHANGE FROM WHICH EVERYTHING BEGINS 
AND ENDS. TI RELIED ON COMING TO THE 1ST ZEN, AS IT IS 
A SYMBOL OF MANY SPRINGS. I FELT MARY VERY MUCH AS A 
FAMILY MEMBER THAT THIS, MY MOTHER'S PASSING, HAD 
SPROUTED. 


MARY WAS VERY WARM AND SUPPORTIVE IN LEADING THE 
RITUAL, HELPING ME IN SORTING THE BARREL OF FLOWERS 
FOR MARUKO'S ALTAR. WHERE WE MET FOR 7 SATURDAYS IN 
THE SHRINE ROOM, ENDING ON OCTOBER 19TH, WHICH WAS A 
SPECIAL SPARKLE SINCE THIS IS MY MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY, 
AND MARKED THE END OF THE 49 DAYS. AS MARY LED THE 


CEREMONY WHERE WE WOULD MEDITATE ON MY MOTHER = 
CHANTING THE 4 VOWS 3X —- MY COMPANION FRED WOULD 
RECITE A FEW OF MY MOTHER'S POEMS FROM HER BOOK BENT 
CLOCK EACH WEEK; AND WE WOULD VERY MUCH FEEL HER 
PRESENCE AT TIMES. THEN WE WOULD EXPRESS OUR THOUGHTS 
TO HER, AND OFFER HER INCENSE, WHICH MARY SAYS IS 
QUITE OLD FROM SOKEI-AN*'S DAY. THIS MAKES A NICE 
LITTLE WINDOW WHICH ALLOWED ME TO SENSE THE FAMILY 
ANCESTRY. TI AM SO FORTUNATE THAT I'VE HAD A FAMILY 
WHERE THERE ARE THESE SPIRITUAL ROOTS, WHICH HAS TRULY 
BEEN A COMFORT AND HELPED TO EASE SUCH A GREAT LOSS. 
WE WOULD THEN HAVE A VARIETY OF SMALL FEASTS IN HER 
HONOR. 


BUT, I WOULD LIKE TO TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OUR MARUKO, 
AS SHE WANTED SO BADLY TO COME BACK TO NEW YORK TO SEE 
AND MEET EVERYONE. FOR KNOWING THAT THE INSTITUTE WAS 
HERE WAS A MATTER OF HUGE HAPPINESS FOR HER. SHE 
BROUGHT ME HERE TO MY ASTONISHMENT ON NEW YEAR'S DAY 
BACK IN 1977 IN TIME FOR A PETITE LUTE CONCERT, AND I 
THINK THERE WAS A BELLY DANCER. . . SOMEWHERE? TI MET 
MARY AND TUDOR AND FOUND A NEW SURPRISE IN MY MOTHER'S 
FAMILY. ABOUT MARGO: I WOULD SAY THAT SHE WAS A LONG 
TERM ALTERNATIVE=-NIK., IN THIS SENSE, I FEEL SHE WAS 
VERY MUCH AN AMERICAN IN THE TRUE SPIRIT. HER FAMILY 
CAME TO AMERICA FROM JAPAN TO MERGE WITH MANY. SHE WAS 
A WARRIOR IN HER WAY - LOYAL TO HER JAPAN, YET 
EMBRACING ALL MANNER OF ARTISTIC, SPONTANEOUS 
EXPRESSIONS. (MY FATHER IS A JAZZ MUSICIAN.) SHE 
SOMETIMES SEEMED TO ME A "JAPANESE ANITA O*' DAY." HER 
OTHER LOVES WERE ABOVE ALL: BRANDO, B. DYLAN, AND 
CHARLIE PARKER. SHE WOULD SCRAMBLE OUT OF SAMURAI 
FILMS WHERE SHE FELT HER TOSHIRO HAD LOST FACE, 
COUGHING AND GROWLING; OR SHE WOULD TAKE US OUT FOR 
PSYCHEDELIC BODY-PAINTING OUTINGS IN THE LATE 60'S, OR 
TO LOVE-INS AT THE "IN SPOT” AT THE CAROUSEL NEAR THE 
FILM SITE WHERE THEY FILMED REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE, 
WITH CONGA DRUM SESSIONS AND THE PERENNIAL PEANUT 
BUTTER SANDWICHES =- THIS IS AFTER INDIAN TEMPLE WITH 
OUR INDIAN-BEDSPREAD=-DRESSES, WHICH SHE HAD DESIGNED. 
YEP, SHE WAS "THE HIPSTER." 


I WAS SO TERRIFIED AS A CHILD WHEN MY PARENTS WOULD 
SHOW. UP WITH SHAVED HEADS AT PUBLIC SCHOOL P.T.A. 
MEETINGS THAT I INSISTED ON JOINING CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 
BUT SHE MANAGED TO DESIGN MY CATHOLIC UNIFORM IN A 
TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY STYLE QUITE UNLIKE THE MINI-SKIRT 
I WAS SET ON. I HAD DENOUNCED THE PSYCHEDELIC BUDDHA 
AND MY DAD'S BAND CALLED "E.S.P." FOR THE HYMNS AND 


HAIL MARYS, WHILE EATING THE INOUYE'S SHINTO OFFERINGS 
FOR A PAROCHIAL 6 MONTHS. YET NOW, I BEGIN WITH THE 
SO-CALLED END OF MY MOTHER TO INFUSE MYSELF IN HER 
TORCH AND EMBRYO. 


SHE WAS A WARRIOR FOR THE FAMILY AND GAVE US A GREAT 
DEAL OF COURAGE AND SUPPORT TO TRAVEL TO EGYPT OR 
JAPAN AND EXPLORE OURSELVES, OR OPEN A COFFEE HOUSE 
(WHICH I DID) OF WHICH SHE WAS THE MASCOT FOR ©6 YEARS. 
SHE RAISED YURIKO THE ELDEST "THE HERMETIC ARTIST" AND 
MICHIKO, THE MIDDLE DAUGHTER, A- "BALLERINA.” HERE SHE 
HAD HER OWN PROPAGATION OF ZEN. ONE ACTOR BEGAN 
WRITING A PLAY ABOUT HER AND SOKEI-AN AND THE ONYX 
CAFE, BUT HE SAID HE DIDN*'T THINK T1 COULD PLAY FUMIKO? 
HA! YIKES... 


LASTLY, SHE ONCE TOOK OUR 5TH GRADE CLASS TO THE 
"JAPANESE DEER PARK” AND LED A DRAWING CLASS ON 
DRAWING BRIDGES OVER THE KOI PONDS... . - + + « + + + » WHEN I 
THINK ABOUT IT, THAT'S WHAT SHE WAS ALWAYS TRYING TO 
DO. . . MAKE BRIDGES....oo< + + 


I WILL NEVER SAY GOODBYE TO OUR MARUKO.....: oo ++ + 


bays... 


- 
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FUMIKO, YURIKO, MICHIKO 


POEMS FROM BENT CLOCK 


BY CLOUD DANCER (MARGO MARUKO ROBINSON) 


LONELINESS 


THOSE SEARCHING AND WITH LOVE 

THOSE ENGAGED WITH OTHERS 

GRASPING FOR FORTUNE 

THE WISDOM BROUGHT TO HER HEART 
PRAISE WITH THE WORLD 

THE FLOCKS OF FLOWERS UNDER HER FEET 
HASTENING IN RAPTURE AND DELIGHT 


RESTORING YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
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WHERE THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ASKED 
DANCING WITH HER FROLIC 
LIFE AND ITS ETERNAL END 


AN INTERMARRIAGE OF ETERNITY AND ROMANCE 


"ON I TIAXXX * TOA 


FROM DEATH TO IMMORTALITY 


GRUMPY 


L661, 42QUBAON *1| 


SHE SITS HER DELIGHT OF SADNESS AND BLUES 


OJAQISIY SLH9TY TY / 402 1Þpg 'sSenved Ayveh 


SHE SETTLES HER TOES ON A GREAT BIG SQUASH 


BUSHELS OF FLOWERS SAT HER A SMILE- 


HER SMILE BEGAN TO RIPPLE LIKE TEARS IN THE OCEAN 


TRANSMISSION 
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EVOLVING ZEN IN THE 20TH CENTURY by Mary FParkas 

Zen came to the USA in the person of Soyen Shaku 
(1859-1919), the first "modern" Zen teacher, when he 
attended the World's Parliament of Religions 1n 
Chicago, September 12th to 28th, 1893, as a living 
representative of Japanese Zen Buddhism. Two state- 
ments of h1is were read to the assembly by the secre- 
tary, John Henry Barrows. To make them clear to people 
of today, one must do with them what Soyen Shaku was 
doing with the literature of his time. Paraphrasing 
these statements for myself, I cut: the two pages down 
to three principles: (1) causal law - understood as 
the law of Nature; (2) negotiation, not force, as the 
way to deal with altercation; and (3) unconditional 
love as the natural attitude toward all other members 
of the human family. (The two articles were published 
in Jan/Feb 1988 1issue of Zen Notes, Vol. XXXV, No. 1-2.) 

In 1891, as Acting Chief Abbot of Engakuji - the 
great Kamakura temple - Soyen had been engaged with-all 
the chief abbots of Japan 1in a survey of Japanese 
Buddhism. Their teachings had been carefully studlied 
and recorded 1in a five-volume work called Kakusho Koyo 
(the essence of the Buddhist sects) much of which he 
had written himself. Soyen's conclusion, expressed at a 
later date, was that the people of the 20th century 
would be looking for a religion apart from the estab- 
l11shed one, for a nonsectarian church without restrric- 
tions. They wished to get hold of the fundamental. es- 
Sentials of religion which were not to be named "God" 
or "Buddha" but would be understood as a Spiritual 
force. When the people of the world would come to know 
and communicate with one another as one family, by 
observing the functioning of nature in themselves and 
1n everything, they would realize the oneness of all 
and everything. 

Soyen's statements read at the Parliament had been 
carefully composed and edited with the help of D.T. 
Suzuki, one of the lay disciples (koji) Soyen had 1in- 
herited from his teacher Imagita Kosen upon that mas- 
ter's death in.1892. The statements embodied Soyen's 
personal view at the time, auqmented by his experiences 
1n Sri Lanka and his observation of racial discrimin- 
ation against the Japanese on the German ship that 
carried him to Sri Lanka and back, and his modern 
university studies. These experiences awakened 1in him 
the hope that Zen could evolve into a universal human 
way 1n America, 1n an atmosphere of freedom and demo- 
cracy. He was 34 years o1d and had perhaps the best 
education of any Japanese Buddhist. 


Soyen had traveled 10,000 miles to present his mes- 
Sage to the world. Printed, his statement occupied two 
pages of the l600-paqge record. When he returned to Ja- 
pan, 1t must have been disappointing that his "shout" 
did not carry very far. It was, however, the first at- 
tempt by an 1nd1ividual Japanese to reach the ear of the 
Western world and to transmit the Dharma 1in Chicago. 

When Soyen Shaku returned to Japan on the 29th of 
October 1893, he was Swept right back into teaching, 
writing, and preaching. With so many commitments to 
Students, lay people and monks, he could barely keep up 
with them all. Even when his health faltered he kept on 
going. He did not neglect foreigners. Probably, he was 
the only Rinzal Zen master of his time to cons1ider 
them. At the turn of the century, he had three Amerl- 
cans studying at his zendo. Also a well-to-do couple, 
the Alexander Russells, came to visit and study. 

A plan was forming 1in h1is mind. He $suggested that 
D.T. Suzuki go to work for Paul Carus, the American 
book and magazine publisher, who needed a Chinese 
translator. In 1897, the 27 year-old Suzuki, modestly 
dressed - a far cry from Soyen's "qorqeous"” appearance 
four years earller - reported to Carus. (The word 
"gorgeous" was the word used 1in the introduction to 
describe the Oriental delegates, who were seated 
prominently on the platform front and center.) Almost 
1mmediately he embarked on a career of translatling, 
researching, editing, publishing, writing, and teach- 
1ng. He learned to use a typewriter, even cooked and 
cleaned for the family, and rode a bicycle for exer- 
cC1Se and relaxation. He would be ready to take part 
when the time came for Soyen's expedition. 

Sokatsu Shaku (1870-1954) began h1s Zen study as a 
koJi under Kosen at Engqakuji. After Kosen's death, he 
continued under Soyen. He finished his Zen at the phe- 
nomenal age'of 29. (Soyen admired h1is ability so much 
he gave him his own name, Shaku). After that, he went 
on a long p1ilqrimage throughout Japan, wearing monk's 
traveling clothes. Then, emulating Soyen's visit to 
Sr1 Lanka, he went to India. Like Soyen, he spent sev- 
eral years following the original way of ShakyamunL 
Buddha as a barefoot monk. 

When he got back to Japan, Soyen told him that 1t 
was time to open his teaching. As Sokatsu did not want 
to spend his time performing ceremonies at the temple 
or chanting memorial services, Soyen sSuggested that he 
revive the layman's society (the Ryomo-kyokat) for the 
study of Zen Buddhism, set up in the beginning of the 
MelJl era, which Imagita Kosen had been asked to 


guide. At that time, Kosen was an influential figure 
1n national education as well as Chief Abbot of 
Engakuji. The distinguished men who |supported 1it 
wanted to save Zen from the doldrums into which 
Buddhism had fallen. In order to qo about this in the 
right way, Sokatsu was to first acquaint himself with 
the Tokyoites. Sokatsu agreed and set up shop near the 
Imperial University in 1901 at a small teaching her- 
mitage called Ryomo-an, drawing many students from the 
University. Zuigan Goto (1879-1965), who had been or- 
dained a monk as a boy, attended him for ten years and 
Served as head-monk. 

It was here that Sokei-an began his Zen study 1n 
1902. In 1931, Sokei-an wrote 1in Komyo, a publication 
of his Buddha Mind Society of New York, "When IT joined 
the Ryomo-kali, 1t was the eve of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and the country was 1in turmolil. Though. a youth of 
the nationalistic Meiji era, I found myself much 
troubled and spent this period of my life in an agony 
of confusion, concerned over the fate of our nation." 

Japan was 1n the process of becoming a world power, 
Buddhism was out of order, despised as "foreign. " 
Soyen Shaku, along with many other thinking Japanese, 
was gravely concerned over Japan's war Spirit. Deeply 
patriotic, the Japanese did their best. Soyen did not 
Spare himself trying to help the soldiers as a chap- 
lain, although he was passionately internationalist 
and opposed to war. 

"In May" (1905), Soyen wrote 1n a letter, "I plan 
to go to the U.S.A. to accomplish what I had intended 
before, and IT have already started preparations for 
that.” On May 15th, he res1igned as chief abbot. - On 
the 27th of June, he wrote to a friend from the home 
of the Russells in San Francisco. "The daily life of 
the family 1s thoroughly religious. Three times-a day 
they practice Zen meditation, s1ng hymns ringing a 
hand bell, and have s1imple meals with the accompanti- 
ment of Western mus1ic. The whole family even Servants, 
abstain from meat, wine, and smoking. Counting 
Japanese servants alone, there are eight of them at 
present, and they are all working faithfully." 

Soyen by now had learned |some Engqlish and was try- 
1ng to communicate directly. Mrs. Russell gave him a 
two-hour lesson daily. It was arranged for him to lec- 
ture 1n a number of western cities, and then in 1906 
his tour. was extended to include eastern cities, end- 
1ng with a visit to President Roosevelt. After this, 
his expenses were paid to go back to Japan via Europe, 
and he completed his tour around the world. 


Sokatsu's party, which reached America in 1906, dd 
not prosper. By 1910 all had returned to Japan with 
the exception of Sokeli-an who remained to carry out 
Sokatsu's mission. Sokatsu did not see Sokei-an again 
for 10 years. Sokeli-an had many 1interesting adventures 
and really developed himself in America, returning to 
Sokatsu only to get his final approval, which was 
given 1n 1928. Sokatsu then ass1qned him the miss1lon 
of carrying Zen to America. Soket-an opened h1is 
teaching in 1930 and began $|speaking to Americans. 

Sokei-an did his best from then on until his death 
1n 1945 to transmit the teaching to America. The main 
focus was on his translations of the "The Sixth 
Patriarch's Sutra” and "The Rinzai Record.” When he 
died with these unfinished, or at least not ready for 
publication, it was his wish that these be prepared 
properly and completed. Those of us who were left af- 
ter his death have continued this task and believe we 
will be able to meet the 100th anniversary of Soyen 
Shaku's coming with the completion of these works, 
ready for publication. 

Part II: Two years ago a young man, Sokan Ok1i, came 
to New York and presented us with a fan (ee photo- 
graph below), and indicated he was coming to America. 
We believe he wishes to carry out Sokatsu's miss lion 
and 18s directly descended from him. We greet him and 
congratulate him with all our best wishes on this 
historic occaslion. And we note that the Buddha which 
has been enshrined 1n his new quarters 1s the game one 
which was 1in Sokatsu's temple in 1901 when it opened. 
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THE PRECEDING PAGES are a copy of the first 18ssSue of 
the Ryobo Zen An, U.S.A. newsletter from Vancover, WA. 
"The Vancover, Washington Ryobo-an was officially 
opened at 2 P.M., October 10, 1991. The ceremony was 
conducted by Takudo Oki Roshi of the Ryobo Zen Kyokal 
(Society). A statue of Shakyamuni Buddha was brouqht 
from 1ts |shrine 1in Japan and installed - a |statue en- 
shrined originally 90 years earlier by Sokatsu Shaku. 
The small house was filled to capacity - 13 people 
from Japan, including Sogen Osho and Hoju-in Osho, 
both graduates of the Engakuji monks' hall, and 11 
American supporters. The 89-year-old Takudo Roshi de- 
l1vered the dharma talk opening the center, and later, 
Since Takudo has difficulty walking, Sogen Osho per- 
formed the ceremony of offering flowers and 1incense. A 
representative of the Seattle branch of the Urasenke 
school made a "tea" offering. Afterwards, a party 1n 
which both Japanese and Americans stood and ate to- 
gether was held. The Japanese group had arrived in the 
United States on October 7th and departed from the 
Portland airport on the 13th, promising to return for 
the center's third anniversary. 

"The 89-year-old Takudo was a student of Sokatsu. 
Despite his age, he ass1isted in teaching at the first 
Rohatsu sesshin held at the Vancover center. " 


NOTE ON COVER'S CALLIGRAPHY: Ishin denshin, "1s a 
statement of one of the basic principles of the Zen 
Sect, and undoubtedly 1s of very early Or1igin... . The 
phrase may Sometimes. be rendered as 'to transmit from 
mind to mind. ' An example of this usage 1s to be found 
1n another early text, Tonko (Tun-huang) vers1ion of 
the Sixth Patriarch's Sutra. There, the Fifth Patri- 
arch, after handing the patriarchal robe to Eno (Hul- 
neng, 638-713), 1s represented as saying: 'As for the 
Dharma, it 18s to be transmitted from mind to mind. ' 

"The phrase states the pivot of the Zen teaching 
method, a method which demands that the teacher have a 
Student as much as that the student have a teacher. At 
the moment the disciple's mind reaches the ame under- 
standing as that of the master, a fustion of minds 
takes place, and the understanding of the disciple be- 
comes one with that of the master, or, in the tradi- 
tional words, the master 'transmits' his mind to the 
disciple. No words are employed in this transmissrlon, 
which, in Zen, 1s considered to be the only method by 
which the ultimate truth of Buddhism can be correctly 
handed down from generation to generation.” Zen Dust, 
pages 230-231. 
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BOOK NOTED by Mariquita Platov 

In The L1ion-Dog of Buddhist As1a by Elsie Mitchell 
(Fugaisha: New York: 1991), you wouldn't want to m1iss 
the story of the gallant Sing Tow, the lion-dog who 
appointed himself guardian of a flock of ducks and 
Sacrificed an eye defending them against a canine at- 
tacker. Sing Tow (meaning lion in the Thai language), 
whose owners were living in Paris or its environs dur- 
1ng the post-war era, provided the prime 1inspiration 
for her work. A book of charm, ins1ght, and unusual 
knowledge, it traces with painstaking historical accu- 
racy its theme from the mythic age in China, when ce- 
lestial monsters were thought to exist, up to the pre- 
Sent day American Kennel Club. 

Here we learn from a text filled with vivid con- 
crete detail how Buddhist influence tempered the 
fierceness of the lion to blend with the (mostly 
small) dog's companionable nature. Eloquent color 
plates occupy a quarter of the book, showing a variety 
of breeds, the Pekingese being the most familiar. Then 
there are 1illustrations of lion-dogs from China where 
Jade was the supreme medium for numerous fantastic 
creatures, from Japan where wood was used, especially 
1n the art of the netsuke, and from Tibet where wool 
was employed to render sacred works of art. 

Dogs are gupposed to have accompanied the Buddha, 
and according to a Chinese lamaist legend, once on en- 
tering the temple, the Buddha commanded his four- 
footed companions to wait for him outside. Seats were 
brought for them, and there they still are, sitting 
and waiting, exemplars of Buddhist patience and equa- 
nimity. To this day sculptures representing such great 
dog-lions are to be seen in front of buildings which 
they guard. The climax comes in the final chapter 1n 
which the Buddhist ethic of non-killing is considered 
1n contrast to other beliefs. An account of King 
Agshoka of ancient India, the paradigm of compass1ion 
among rulers, 18s given. King Ashoka set up edicts com- 
manding kindness to animals throuqhout his empire. 

The Lion-Dog of Buddhist Asia is like no other 
book, what with its diversity of content set forth in 
orderly fashion and lucid style all brought together 
under the one heading, combining as 1it does elements 
of a cultural study, a philosophical or even religious 
treatise, an art book, and a dog fancier's manual. 
While 1t may appeal chiefly to Buddhists, the reader 
of cosmopolitan taste will welcome it. For the student 
of koans, 1it will cast light on the search for the an- 

(continued on Jlast page) 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #33 


HUAIT-JANG 


Zen Master Huai-Jang was a child of the Tu family 
1n Chin Province. He first met National Teacher Hu1i-an 
of Mt. Sung. Hui-an Sent him to Ts'ao-ch'i to pay 
homage to the Patriarch. Huali-Jang went to the Master 
and bowed. 

The Master asked him, "Where do you come from?" 

Huali-Jang answered, "From Mt. Sung." 

The Master asked, "What 1s that, which has come 
thus?" 

Huai-Jang answered, "If 1t could be defined as a 
thing, 1t would not be what you have asked of me." 

The Master asked, "Can 1t be attained?" 

Hua1i-Jang answered, "It can be attained but not de- 
filed.” 

The Master Said: "It 1s jJust precisely this not be- 
1ng defiled which 1s cherished by the buddhas. Thus 
the buddhas have guarded 1t. You know 1t already; 1 
know 1t also. Prajnatara in the West (India) presaged 
that from your feet you would beget a horse which 
would tread upon everyone 1n the world. You know 1t, 
do you not? Do not begin too soon to give your 
teaching." 

Hua1i-Jang understood this immediately. He Served 
the Master as his attendant for fifteen years. He con- 
tinued to penetrate deeper and deeper 1nto the dharma. 
Later, he went to Nan Mountain and promulgated Zen 
teachings. The Emperor bestowed upon him the posthu- 
mous name Ta-=huti, Great Wisdom. 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

Serving under the Sixth Patriarch were two eminent 
Zen masters: Ch'ing-yuan Hsing-ssu of Ch'1ing-yuan 
Mountain and Nan-yueh Huai-Jjang of Nan-yueh Mountain. 
After Bodhidharma, they are in the seventh generation 
of Zen masters. There were others, less eminent, who 
also attained Zen masterhood. 

Zen Master Huai-Jang was a child of the Tu family 
in Chin Province. He first met National Teacher Hui-an 
of Mt. Sung. Tu is a family name, like the poet Tu-fu. 
When a Zen master 1s called National Teacher, 1t means 
he is the Zen master of the Emperor. Dai-shi [Chin. 
Ta=shih] is the highest rank of master, and he 1s 
called Zenji [Chin. Ch'an-shih] after death. Hui-an 
was a contemporary of the Fifth Patriarch, Hung-Jen. 


He was an o1d man at the time. He died in 709 A.D. a 
famous Zen master. Hual-jang went to see him. 

Hui-an sent him to Ts 'ao-ch'ti to pay homage. to the 
Patriarch. Huai-Jang went to the Master and bowed. The 
Master asked him, "Where do you come from?" This 1s a 
very Simple question, but when the Master asked it, it 
Sounded very deep. If he were to come to my house, TI 
would ask him the ame question. By h1is answer, 1 
would immediately discover whether he has some attain- 
ment or 1s just a blank-minded man without any pene- 
tration - any 1ns1ght into his mind in the world. 

Huai-Jang answered, "From Mt. Sung.” He parried 
lightly like a fencer. He realized the depth of. the 
question. 

The Master asked, "What 1s that which has come 
thus?” The first thrust of the Sixth Patriarch's sword 
was not $so forceful, but the second was fierce. Hual- 
Jang could not evade the question. The Sixth Patriarch 
did not say, "Who 1s he that has come thus?" He said, 
"What 18s that which has come' thus?" Translating this, 


one might make a mistake and translate it as, "Who 1s 
this?” Such a translation would throw off the deepest 
meaning. "What" does not mean man, nor does 1t mean 


God, neither does it mean beast or devil. This "what" 
expressed by the Sixth Patriarch 1s most profound. 

What 1s it that has come thus? The one appearing 
before the Sixth Patriarch is not a man or a god. What 
would you say to such a question? Electron? - you 
would be hit by the Sixth Patriarch. How would you ex- 
press it? If you do not understand "What 1s that which 
has come thus?” then you do not know the foundation of 
human life or of universal activity. Such a s|s1imple 
question 1s very difficult to grasp. 

Huai-Jang answered, "If it could be defined as a 
thing, 1t would not be what you have asked of me." - 
"It I could explain it by an example or define 1it in a 
word, 1t would not be what you have asked of me." 

This 18s how Huali-jang answered. If you handle this 
koan 1in the Zen room, you must present your own an- 
Swer. You Should not imitate Huai-jang or call 1it the 
Triune Body. It 1s a mysterious power. It 1s funda- 
mental being. 

The Master asked, "Can 1t be attained?" That 1s: "I 
understand your thoughts, but can it be attained by 
making an effort?" 

Huai-Jang answered, "It can be attained but not de- 
filed.” Yes, by strugqgle and meditation one can at- 
tain, and when one attains, it will be the end of ef- 
fort. He cannot change 1t or make it better. He cannot 


gubdue 1t or cut it, cook it or eat it. 

In Zen, we. Show the hand. Show me the sound of your 
hand. Can you cut it and fry it like bacon and bring 
LE: Co me?... 

And 1f your hand slaps my face, I will ask it, 
"What 1s that which comes thus?" 

Hakuin's famous koan, "Can you hear the sound of 
the hand?” 1s the same as the Sixth Patriarch's ques- 
tion: "What 1s that which comes thus?” An American 
doctor answered by saying: "Two hands produce the 
Sound.” Such a cheap answer desecrates the koan. Any 
monologist can give you that answer on a street cor- 
ner. Hakuin did not mean this hand. When you qo to the 
Metropolitan Museum, you will see Rodin's sculpture of 
the hand. He d1id not portray man's hand, he had more 
Sense than that. When you attain it, it will be the 
end. 

The Master Said: "It 1s Just precisely this not be- 
1ng defiled which 1s cherished by the buddhas. You 
know 1t already; I know 1t also.” This undefilable 
foundation of esoteric Buddhism was cherished by the 
buddhas and bodhisattvas. When a Buddhist teaches, he 
Says something like: "Cherish your pure and perfect 
Jewel-soul.” This 1s symbolism. This jewel 1s in your 
mind. You must discover this million-year-old jewel 
yourself. It was that which stood before the Sixth 
Patriarch. But do not think 1t has a shape or 1s 
transparent or opaque. It 1s your task to find out 
what 1t 18s. Buddha's advent was to discover the Jewel 
1n the heart, and our work 1s to find 1it in our own, 
to satisfy ourselves 1in our lifetime. 

"PraJnatara in the West (India) presaged of you 
that from your feet you would beget a horse which 
would tread upon everyone 1n the world. You know 1t, 
do you not?" The twenty-seventh Patriarch after the 
Buddha was living 1in Southern India, down by Ceylon. 
He presaqed that in the future a disciple of Hual- 
Jang, Ma-tsu Tao=-Li, | would come forth from him and 
tread upon everyone 1in the world. There 1s no 
historical value in this prediction. Perhaps one of 
Ma-tsu's d1isciples inserted this. 

"Do not begin too soon to give your teaching.” This 

will be |suqgqgested by every teacher. We were told: "Do 
not beqin too goon to give your teaching. Wait twenty 
years!" But we were too impatient. The ancients stayed 


I The character ma 1in Ma-tsu's name means "horse" - 
Prajnatara's prediction. 


1n the mountains and waited until someone came and dug 
them up. No Zen master says, "I am a Zen master,”" an- 
nouncing 1t on the street corner. 

Huali-Jang understood this immediately. He Served 
the Master as his attendant for fifteen years. As al- 
ways, apprentices who wish to study. painting or sculp- 
ture go to the master's house and study for many 
years, face to face, soul to soul. I like this face- 
to-face apprenticeship. It 1s better than the way of 
education today that 1s without personal contact. Of 
course, "servant” here does not mean a slave. Personal 
attendants were honored. 

He continued to penetrate deeper and deeper 1nto 
the dharma. Later, he went to Nan Mountain and promul- 
gated Zen teachings. The Emperor bestowed upon him the 
posthumous name Ta-hui, Great Wisdom. He died 1in 745 
A.D. 

The next monk to visit the Sixth Patriarch was an- 
other famous student. He attained enlightenment 1in 
Just one night, saying: "I do not need to stay another 
night.” There were many types of visitors. 


BOOKS NOTED by Peter Haskel 

A GLOSSARY OF ZEN TERMS, by Inagakli Hisao, recently 
published (1991) by Nagata Bunshodo of Japan, 1s a 
useful and 1interesting work. Professor. Inagaki Hisao 
of Ryukoku University in Kyoto received his doctorate 
at the University of London, and 1s a s$sSpecialist 1n 
Pure Land Buddhism. He has previously translated works 
by Kukai and Shinran. 

The title of the present volume 1s somewhat mis- 
leading: a more accurate description would be a qglos- 
Sary of Chinese Zen terms given in their Japanese 
readings. Zen technical terms, phrases, titles of 
koans and texts and names of teachers have been $se- 
lected by Prof. Inagaki from a group of classical Zen 
works, briefly identified and listed alphabetically 
according to their Japanese reading.- (In other words, 
unless you know the Japanese readings for the items 
you need, you will probably be unable to use the qglos- 
Sary.) Chinese characters are Supplied for each term. 
While limited, the works upon which Prof. Inagakl 
draws include most famous Zen texts with which Western 
readers are familiar - The Platform Sutra, Rinzal 
roku,. Hekigan roku, Mumonkan, Dogen's Shobogenzo (the 
only Japanese text employed), etc. Prof. Inagaki's re- 
Search 1s primarily based on studies at Hanazono 
University's Institute for Zen Studies with Professors 
Iriya and Yanagida, Japan's leading authorities on 


Chinese Zen materials; the 1978 Zen dictionary Zengaku 
dai Ji1ten; and recent studies of Chinese Zen texts 
produced 1n Japan. Despite the somewhat random charac- 
ter of the selections and the limited number of Zen 
texts from which they are drawn, this makes Inagaki's 
glossary the most comprehensive and authoritative work 
of 1ts type yet available in a Western language. 

Inagakli's definitions are phrased in generally 
clear and acceptable Enqlish, unusual in 1itself in 
this sort of enterprise. There 1s fairly good cross- 
referencing, though many items are identified only 
briefly and could use more extensive explanations. A 
few additional cavils: Since Inagaki indicates the 
text which 1s the gource for each entry, one wonders 
why he does not gimply translate the sentence from the 
text 1in which the entry appears, and allow the reader 
to ee it in context. Also confusing 1s the fact that 
terms are gometimes translated quite differently from 
one entry to the next. There may be a perfectly good 
reason for this, but if so, the editor should share 1t 
with us. It would also be helpful to give the charac- 
ters for the longer phrases in their original Chinese 
order, rather than rearranged, as they often are, to 
be read in Japanese. Above all, the book cries out for 
a Chinese-character index arranged by stroke count 
(that 18, according to how many strokes make up each 
character) and 8upplying adequate cross-references. 
This would be a |simple task, make the book immeasur- 
ably more useful and probably take up no more than a 
dozen pages. 

But all in all, Inaqaki's Glossary offers profes- 
Sional and straightforward Enqlish translations of 
many difficult and arcane Chinese Zen terms, and makes 
interesting. reading for anyone seriously interested in 
the lanquaqge of Zen and unable to consult Zen dicttio- 
naries in Japanese. One hopes that Prof. Inagaki will 
be able to continue this project and produce an ex- 
panded edition of the qlossary, including more Zen 
terms, more extensive definitions and a Chinese-char- 
acter index. 

Similar in format to the Glossary of Zen Terms and 
also highly recommended 1s A Dictionary of Japanese 
Buddhism, by Inaqaki Hisao, in collaboration with P.G. 
O'Neill (Nagata Bunshodo, 1988, 3rd Edition - First 
Edition 1984). This work assembles some 5, 000 Buddh1ist 
terms appearing in Medieval Japanese literature, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order by Japanese readings. In- 
cluded are proper names, place names, names of schools 
and of individual Buddhist texts. Original Japanese in 


SOoUrces are indicated for most terms, and there are 
useful indexes for Chinese characters by stroke number 
and for Japanese, Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese readings. 
A 8upplement contains an additional 450 terms from 
Japanese Sources, including Noh plays and Pure Land 
texts. All the book lacks, curiously, 1s a table of 
contents. 

Inagaki's dictionary 1s des1igned primarily as an 
aid to Western students of Japanese literature who may 
be puzzled by the technical Buddhist terms that fre- 
quently appear 1in Medieval Japanese writings; but 1it 
Will certainly be of use to many students of East 
Asian Buddhism. Descriptions are presented 1in clear, 
readable English and appear to have been carefully 
compiled with good cross-referencing and Sanskrit and 
Chinese readings given where appropriate. Information 
for the entries seems very accurate (though I noted 
that Tachikawa-ryu, an interesting Medieval Buddhist 
teaching that incorporated Tantric sexual theories and 
practices, is pronounced "immoral and heretical,” 
which 1s more vilifying than 1dentifying). As in the 
Glossary of Zen Terms, certain entries demand more ex- 
planation than they receive. For example: "Tento: To 
offer hot water with honey and sugar in it to a de- 
ceased person at his funeral.” Sounds 1interesting, but 
what does 1it mean? 

Prof. Inagaki states that he plans an expanded ver- 
Sion of the present dictionary, and has issued a call 
to readers for |suqgqgestions of terms to be added to any 
future edition. One can only wish him well in this 
work. For 1nformation, contact: Nagata Bunshodo, 
N1ishinotoin-nishiiru, Hanayacho, Shimogqyo-ku, Kyoto 
600, JAPAN, FAX 075-351-9031 


(PIatov continued from page 2) 

swer to "Does a dog have Buddha nature?” As the author 
observes, the dog alone' among animals has won itself a 
station alongside its archetype. 


FROM THE EDITOR: 

I 8eize this space to let you know your warm- 
hearted response to our plea has saved Zen Notes from 
1gnominy. But we are Still late. Please forgive us. We 
have oodles of articles waiting for space. 

Love to all, 
Farkas 


Cover: "Does a dog have Buddha-nature?" 
Xerox-collage by Helene HuLl 
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YEAR OF THE MONKEY 
February 4 1992 - January 22 1993 
1980, 1968, 1956, 1944, 1932, 1920, 1908 


Motto of the Year: No Monkeying 


FARKAS SAYS: "As to the many inquiries I receive 
as to the meaning of '"monkeying, *' asking about 
1t 1s monkeying. " 


NO MIND bÞy Gyomay M. Kubose 

In Buddhism "no mind” means that in living life you 
Should not have a mind that controls you. There should 
be no mind to dictate to you. There should be no mind 
that gays to do things in the sense of duty. "No mind" 
means to be yourself, just as you are - natural, . with 
no |self-conscious purposes - with no explanations. No 
mind means, "just 18." No mind 1s naturalness; it 1s 
laughing; 1it 1s |skiing down a s1lope; it 1s whenever 
you do things with your total being. When children 
play they put their total life into their playing. 
Water flows in the game way. Water has no intention of 
flowing. It doesn't gay, "I have to flow this way; 1 
have to flow that way.” 

The other day I attended a funeral service for a 
man who committed suicide by hanging himself in his 
bagsement. He had nothing left to live for. Why did 
this man hang himself? There didn't seem to be any 
family trouble - he had a good wife and two healthy 
children. But he s1imply lost his life. While he was 
1l1ving there was no life. Before he hanged himself he 
had already lost his life. The hanging 1itself was only 
the end result. Too bad he did not realize what true 
life really 1s. 

We have too many self-consclious purposes when doing 
things. Our intentions lead to expectations and when 
these are not fulfilled and do not work out, then dis- 
appointment and regret result. These are unpleasant 
things in our lives. We feel hurt and this results in 
our hurting others. But all of life, the whole world, 
Just 1s. The way of life is not "why?" Life overflows; 
1t moves. This 1s the way we |should do things in ev- 
eryday life. Then we will often find that the doing 
1tself 1s the satisfaction. When there 1s too much 
"mind" 1n our activities we become artificial and our 
Lives do not flow Ssmoothly. 

Life must flow out from within and not for external 
reagons. It does not matter whether one's activities 
are approved by others or not. It does not matter 1if 
the benefit goes to someone else. If you are doing 
gomething, do it. There should be no rigid expectan- 
cies and no self-conscious intentions. This is the 
Iife of "no mind." 


Reprinted from The Center Within by Gyomay M. Kubose, 
Helan International, Inc., P.O Box 1013, Union City, 
CA 94587. For more information on the works of Gyomay 
Kubose, write The Buddhist Temple of Chicago, 1151 W. 
Leland Ave., Chicago, IL 60640. 


ENCOUNTERING A MASTER by Daniel Pinkwater 

Hanging on my wall 1s a small black-and-white wood- 
block print I picked up in a junk shop in Pouqhkeepsie 
for a few dollars. The artist 1s named Shiko Munakata. 
Many years before, I had gotten hold of a little book 
about Munakata, with many reproductions of his work. TI 
found 1t 1n one of those Japanese gift shops. 

This was at a time when I was just getting started 
as an art -student, and had even made a few woodblock 
prints myself. All the woodcuts I'd seen $so far had a 
Junky arts and crafts quality - and so did mine. 
Munakata's were different. They were bold and simple, 
and 8prightly and inventive. They had an immediate 
quality, more like brush drawing than pictures laborti- 
ously chipped out of a block of wood. 

The text described Munakata's method of working. 
Instead of making a drawing and carefully transferring 
1t to the wood, he would s1mply paint the entire sur- 
face of the block black, and cut his des1ign directly, 
carving and drawing 1in one step. 

I tried 1i1t. It was fun, and the regults were gatlis- 
fying. I studied the book constantly, trying to figure 
out how he did things, and why. 

I continued working from the hints I was able to 
extrapolate from the text in my Munakata book. The art 
teachers at St. Leon's were an 1inadequate lot, and I 
L1magined that he was my teacher. 

I once hitchhiked to New York City because I'd 
heard that a short subject accompanying a Japanese 
film had a five-minute seqment showing Munakata at 
work. I 8at through the movie twice to see him, near- 
Sighted, swarming over the woodblock like a fat spl- 
der, making the chips fly. 

Now I 8aw that he worked so fast that there was no 
time to think - maybe that was how he was able to 1im- 
part that spontaneous quality to the prints. I did the 
Same thing, turning out prints in great numbers. I 
took to carrying s8mall blocks of wood in my coat pock- 
ets along with a couple of chisels, and I'd carve 
woodblocks of people and landscapes directly as if I 
were drawing On paper. 

I read that Munakata had made some big woodcuts by 
carving a number of separate panels that fitted to- 
gether, so I made one, five-by-seven feet, and glued 
the resulting prints onto a big sheet of muslin. 

By this time, I thought about Munakata all the 
time. Often, I would ask myself, "What would Munakata 
do in a case like this?” even when the situation had 

(continued on last page) 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #34 


HSUAN=-CHUEH 


Zen Master Hsuan-chueh of Yung-chia was of the Tal 
family in Wen province. In h1is youth he studied the 
sutra teachings and the commentaries. He practiced 
meditation according to the method of the T'1ien-t'al 
Sect. He found enlightenment through reading the 
Vimalakirti Sutra. 

The Patriarch's disciple Hsuan-t 'se paid him an un- 
expected visit. They had a pleasant discussion, and 
Seeing that Hsuan-chueh's words were 1n agreement with 
those of all the preceding masters, Hsuan-t'se asked 
him: "From whom d1d you receive your enlightenment?" 

HSuan-chueh aid: "While I was Studying the sutras 
and commentaries, I received instruction 1n each from 
various masters. Subsequently, through the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, I grasped. the principle of the buddha-mind 
Sect. But TI have not as yet met anyone who 1s able to 
prove the genuineness of my attainment." 

HSuan-t 'Sse Said: "Before the Wei-yin-wang Buddha, 
the enlightenment of those without a master was con- 
S1dered acceptable. After the Wei-yin-wang Buddha, the 
attainment of those without a master 1s considered 
heretical." 

HSuan-chueh Said: "I entreat you to approve my at- 
tainment,”" 

HSuan=-t 'se replied: "My word has no weight. The 
Sixth Patriarch 1s at Ts 'ao-ch'1i; students are assem- 
b1ing there 11ike gathering clouds in order to receive 
the Dharma. If you wish to go, T1 will accompany you." 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

Then they went to pay their homage to the Sixth 
Patriarch. 

Zen Master Hsuan-chueh of Yung-chia was of the Tal 
family 1n Wen province. In his youth he studied the 
sutra teachings and commentaries. He practiced med1ta- 
tion according to the method of the T'ien-t'ai sect. 
The Tai family lived in Yungq-chia, an old town in Wen 
province between Canton and Shanghai in the southern 
part of China. About 70 miles from Yungq-chia 1s a fa- 
mous mountain called T'ien-t'ai. This mountain 1s cov- 
ered with Buddhist temples. 

Preceding the period of the Sixth Patriarch, a fa- 
mous scholar founded the T'ien-t'ai School of Bud- 
dhism. T'ien-t'ai was, at that time, the most famous 


center of Buddhism 1in Southern China. Always covered 
1n mist, Mt. T'ien-t'ai lay beside the seashore, where 
the beaches were washed by evening tides. In the dis- 
tance was a $Silvery river. This mountain was a favorite 
Subject of Chinese paintings. Today, it 1s surrounded 
by munition factories, s laughter houses, and white men's 
villas that smell of beef-steak. Modern civilization 
has almost vitiated this sacred mountain. Fortunately, 
not all the temples have been destroyed by war. 

He found enlightenment through reading the Vimala- 
kirti Sutra. Vimalakirti in Sanskrit means "pure name. " 

The Indian Vimalkirti was a contemporary of Shakya- 
muntx Buddha. He was a layman who had enlightened 
knowledge. As there 1s no proof of his historical 
existence, he 1s a rather mythical figure. He 1s a 
Symbol of layman's Buddh1ism. 

The Vimalakirti Sutra describes his life and the 
events surrounding his s1ckness: The Buddha's monast 1c 
order was $0 perfect that Vimalakirti expressed his 
antagonism toward the perfect law by becoming S1ck. 
This means no one can observe commandments without the 
phys1cal body. | So he expressed his 1dea by the atti- 
tude of illness. The Buddha worried and asked his dis- 
cCilples to qo to his sick-bed. All the disciples re- 
fused to go because all who met with him in discuss1ion 
were out-arqued. Finally the Buddha asked Manjushri to 
go and pay homage to him. Only Manjushri could talk 
with Vimalakirti fifty-fifty. 

Manjushri went with five thousand disciples, and 
Vimalakirti g8eated them all in his room with space to 
Spare. This is a mysterious story. How could 
Vimalakirti g8eat five thousand people in his room? - a 
question which 1s a very interesting koan. 

This sutra 1s very important in Mahayana Buddh1ism. 
Many monks believe they must keep away from home and 
daily tasks to attain enlightenment. Without leaving 
home, they believe, they cannot attain enlightenment. 
Vimalakirti said this type of enlightenment 1s of no 
use; at home, we can attain enlightenment. Through 


I See The Holy Teaching of Vimalakirti: A Mahayana 
Scripture, by Robert A.F. Thurman (Pennsylvania State 
University Press:1976), page 43: "Just 80, ManJusri, 
the bodhisattva loves all living beings as if each 
were his only child. He becomes sick when they are 
Sick and 1s cured when they are cured. You ask me, 
Manjusri, whence comes my 8sickness; the sicknesses of 
the bodhisattvas arise from great compass ion. " 


this sutra, we understand that we can attain enlight- 
enment while performing our dalily tasks - living with 
wife and children - without practicing Buddhist com- 

mandments or meditations. It 1s natural that this su- 
tra would have a very important place in the history 

of Buddhism. 

While Hsuan-chueh was reading the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, he found enlightenment: "Oh, I see! This 1s the 
true view. I wonder 1f there 1s anyone else who has 
attained as I have attained?" 

The Patriarch's disciple Hsuan-t 'se paid him an un- 
expected visit. Hsuan-t'se was a native of Wu province. 
Perhaps he had been visiting his home, and on the way 
back to the Sixth Patriarch's temple, he dropped in on 
Hsuan-chueh, having heard of his enlightenment. 

They had a pleasant discussion, and Seeing that 
HSuan-chueh's words were 1n agreement with those of 
all the preceding masters. HsSuan-t'se asked him: "From 
whom did you receive your enlightenment?” - "You speak 
like a patriarch. Who 1s your teacher?" 

It's queer, 1sn't 1t? The Sixth Patriarch, for 1in- 
stance, was not a philosopher, and he was not learned. 
He was a farmer and the child of a farmer 1in Hsin-chou. 
To attain enlightenment, you do not need to be learned; 
you can be a child of a farmer or a mechanic. And 1f 
you do attain, you will also speak as 1if you had read 
all the sutras. So Hsuan-chueh's expression and words 
naturally resembled that of preceding masters. 

HSuan-chueh Said: "While I was Studying the sutras 
and commentaries, I received instruction 1in each from 
various masters.” As a monk, of course, he was 1in- 
structed in the sutras, vinaya (commandments) and the 
abhidharma (philosophy); and in Japan, there 1s a mas- 
ter for each. The master for the vinaya 1s called 
kaishi; the master for the abhidharma is called ronjz; 
and the master for the sutra 1s called hoshiz. The mas- 
ter for meditation 1s called zenshz. In all, there are 
four types of teachers. 

Hsuan-chueh said he had followed many teachers in 
his studies. 

"SubsSequently, through the Vimalakirti Sutra, 1 
grasped the principle of the buddha-mind sect.” "Bud- 
dha-mind” 1s Zen. Without a teacher, he attained Zen. 

"But I have not as yet met anyone who 1s able to 
prove the genuineness of my attainment.” - "Is there 
anyone 1in the world who can judge whether my enligqht- 
enment 1s true or false?”" 

HSuan=-t 'se Said: "Before the Wei-yin-wang Buddha, 
the enlightenment of those without a master was con- 


S1dered acceptable. After the Wei-yin-wang Buddha, the 
attainment of those without a master 1s considered 
heretical.” Wei-yin-wang Buddha in Sanskrit is a long 
name (Bh1sma-garJita-ghosa-svara-rajſa). Before this 
first Buddha, there was no enlightenment in Buddhism. 
"Before Wel-yin-wang Buddha" means before human knowl- 
edge, before anyone knew the law of man. After this 
buddha, . enlightenment was proved before him without 
discusslon Or arqument. Shakyamuni's enlightenment and 
Mahakashyapa's enlightenment are the game enliqhten- 
ment. If you are a s$sophist and say, "Well, I'm not 
Sure the Buddha's enlightenment was perfect,” you are 
not a Buddhist. We believe the Buddha was truly en- 
Ilightened. My teacher acknowledged my enlightenment, 
his teacher . acknowledged his enlightenment, and so on 
back to the Buddha. If there is any room left for ar- 
gument, 1t 18s not Reality. When someone Says, "I am 
enlightened,” and another says, "No," that is not 
Reality. 

An old man once came here asked about me: "Do you 
think Sokel-an 1s truly enlightened? Who knows what he 
really attained?” He never asked me a question or 
tried to prove anything because he didn't want to 
hear; he wanted to keep h1is glass diamonds. 

HSuan-chueh Said: "I entreat you to approve my at- 
tainment.” A true man wasn't he? But then Hsuan=-t 'se 
was a true monk. 

HSuan-t 'se replied: "My word has no weight. The 
Sixth Patriarch 1s at Ts 'ao-ch'i": Soket 18s Japanese 
for Ts 'ao-ch'1t. Ts8'ao-ch't was the district where the 
S1xth Patriarch had his temple. My teacher gave me the 
name Sokei-an, but I am not as good as the Sixth 
Patriarch. He attained his enlightenment and went to 
T'ao-ch'i. I attained, and I came to Amer1ica. 

"Students are assembling there l11ke gathering 
clouds 1in order to receive the Dharma.” Those who had 
attained enlightenment went and compared: "I have a 
ruby, and you have a ruby. I think mine 1s genuine; 
how about yours? Please, no pink glass from Second 
Avenue!" 

"If you wish to go, I will accompany you.” Then 
they departed. 

Hsuan-chueh was not a novice. He went with a long 


cane with |s1x brass rings clanging on top. © In this 


2 Gold-colored rings are suspended from the staffs 
of Buddhist monks and pilgrims in order to warn 1n- 
Sects and other small creatures of their approach. 


way, he walked the road to Soket. When he arrived, 
he entered the Master's room. Without salutatlion, 
he circled the Master three times and then stood 
looking at him. He was a brave monk. Then the Sixth 
Patriarch asked a question. 

A long time ago, someone came to my house with a 
manuscript and said, "I came from So-and-So.". I 
asked, "What 1s your name?" He said, "Roshi." Then 
I asked, "What are you?" He said, "A Zen master.”" 
"How do you teach Zen?” He did not think this ques- 
tion was very important. "Oh," he said,”"by lectures 
and 8so forth.” (If you can teach Zen by lectures, 
you can pick fish out of tree-tops, or teach boxing 
by correspondence!) I said, "Can you speak Chinese?”" 
"No," he aid, "I'm not Chinese.” He was Hindu. 

It 18 not easy finding a Zen master. If you wish 
to study Zen, come to me. I will look into your eye 
and find out whether you know Zen or not. 


 — 


(Pinkwater continued from page 3) 

nothing to do with art. I regarded him as my teacher 
- but the 1idea of meeting him, or even writing him a 
letter, or sending him one of my prints, never 
occurred to me. 

Years later, when I was out of school and trying 
to be an artist in New York, I read in the paper 
that Munakata was coming to New York. There was to 
be a big exhibit of his works, and he was going to 
teach a course at the Brooklyn Museum School. I dove 
for the phone to reqister - but while I was dialing, 
I realized it was too late for that. For better or 
wOrse, T1'd had my course with Shiko Munakata. He 
hadn't been present, but that was mere circumstance. 

I went to the opening of his exhibit. There he 
was, wearing formal kimono and having a good time. 1 
Shook hands with him. We also bowed. He also poked 
my fat belly with an index finger and qgiqggled - and 
I poked his belly, which was also fat. He didn't 
Speak Enqlish, so I wasn't able to tell him that TI 
was his student - but I don't suppose that 1it 
mattered. 

For a fine wood-block print by Pinkwater, see 
Letters from Kyoto, XIT/12, 1965. 
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Cover: 

This monkey has been taken from "Monkeys Count 1ng 
the Stars,” an ink drawing by Zhau Yu, age seven. It 
18 now hanging in the lobby of the Institute. Zhau 
Yu 18 a child prodiqy residing in China. 


£1 Pofes 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHING 
Chapter VII #35 

HSuan-chueh arrived with HsSuan-t 'se to pay 
homage to the Master. He walked around the 
Master three times, then stood before him, 
raised his staff and struck the ground. 

The Master aid: "The bearing of a sramana 
should have three thousand dignities and eighty- 
thousand civilities. Where do you come from, 
honored one, and why are you $so0 overbearing?" 

HSuan-chueh answered: "Life and death are the 
greatest problems, and the death of a mortal 
comes swiftly."” 

The Master Said: "Why have you yourself not 
attained that which 1s neither 11ving nor 
Swift?" 

HSuan-chueh answered: "If I had attained 1t, 
1t would not be living; 1f I had realized 1t, 1t 
would not be Swift.” 

The Master Said: "That 1s true." 

Whereupon HsSuan-chueh bowed 1n a most solemn 
manner and asked permiss1ion of the Master to 
take his leave. 

The Master Said: "Are you not leaving too 
quickly?" 

HSuan-chueh replied: "This 1s not motion. 
Originally, there 1s no motion. Can there be 
anything which 1s too quick?" 

The Master Said: "Who 1s he who knows that 
which 1s not motion?” 

HSuan-chueh answered: "Master, you yoursel?f 
are creating discrimination.” 

The Master Said: "You have truly realized the 
meaning of the unborn. 

HSuan=-chueh Said: "If 1t 1s the unborn, how 
can 1t have any meaning? 

The Master Said "If 1t has no meaning, who 
knows 1t?" 

HsSuan=-chueh $said:" Knowing also has no meaning." 

The Master Said: "Very good. Remain here a 
night." 

People therefore named him "Overnight 
Enlightenment.” Later, he wrote "The Song of the 
Attainment of the Way, "which became very popular. 


” ” oo—  — —_- = ———  ——  —_ Tv — 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 
I shall give a brief commentary on these lines. 


HSuan-chueh arrived with HsSuan-t 'se to pay homage 
to the Master. Hsuan-t 'se was traveling throuqhout 
China visiting many famous monks. One day he went to 
the temple of Hsuan-chueh. Hsuan-chueh told Hsuan=-t 'se 
that he had attained enlightenment but that no one had 
yet approved the genuineness of his attainment. Hsuan- 
t 'se 8said that the Sixth Patriarch, near Canton, had 
many d1isciples and that many enlightened monks visited 
him. "If you wish to go,” he said, "I will accompany 
you.” So Hsuan-chueh decided: to go. 

He walked around the Master three times, then Stood 
before him, raised his staff and struck the ground. As 
Soon as he came in, without saluting, he circled the 
Master three times. This 1s an old custom 1in India. 
When the monks went to see the Master, or when they 
left, they would circle him three times. The Sixth 
Patriarch looked at Hsuan-chueh and realized his at- 
tailnment, so he tested him. 


The Master Said: "The bearing of a sramana! should 
have three thousand dignities and eighty-thousand cC1- 
vilities. Where do you come from, honored one, and why 
are you $0 overbearing?” From the time of Shakyamunt, 
monks have been observing many commandments. The etl- 
quette of the "three thousand digqnities and eigqhty- 
thousand civilities” 1s a little exaggerated, but they 
did place emphas1is on daily proprieties. 

When I go to Japan, I go into my Master's room with 
Western-style trousers on and bow before him. I cannot 
ask him to allow me to stretch my legs. In half-an- 
hour I cannot walk! It is not like here in America - 


"How do you do,” and shake hands. In Japan, we bow 
low. In the temples the monks keep a traditional eti- 
quette. 

The Sixth Patriarch asked: "Where do you come from, 
honored one?" - a deep question. "And why are you $0 
overbearing?” - why are you 80 arrogant? 


HSuan-chueh answered, "Life and death are the 
greatest problems, and the death of a mortal comes 
Swiftly.” I have translated this from the Chinese 1d- 
l1omatic proverb. In Chinese, it is said in just three 
words, which mean: "I have no time to bow to you, 
death comes swiftly." 

The Master said, "Why have you yourself not at- 


I Sramanas (Skt.) are ascetics or Buddhist monks who 
have left home and quieted the passions. 


tained that which 1s neither living nor Swift?” - "You 
have 8said that life 1s mutable, so why not attain the 
state that 1s neither in time nor 1n Space?" 

HSuan-chueh answered, "If I had attained 1t, 1t 
would not be Iil1iving; 1f I had realized 1it, 1t would 
not be swift." That 18: "If I attain it, there 1s 
nothing to speak about. " 

The Master Said, "That 1s true.” Whereupon HsSuan- 
chueh bowed 1n a most solemn manner” : This is our 
dally etiquette. The traditional bow to the master has 
been handed down from generation to generation, and we 
continue to do go. The monks would spread their mats, 
kneel on their left knee, take the foot of the master, 
and press 1it to their brow. This 1s not worship; it's 
Itke shaking hands or kissing your mother. So don't 
think I bow down here to worship; it's just etiquette. 

"And asked permission of the Master to take his 
{ieave.” Hsuan-chueh thought: "Our interview 18S Over, 
and 1n our conversation, he acknowledged my enl1ighten- 
ment, so there 1s nothing more to be said. My enlight- 
enment 18s the game as his." But the Sixth Patriarch 
did not quite agree. Something more must be dug out of 
his mind. .So the Master said: 

"Are you not leaving too quickly?” Hsuan-chuenh 
replied: "This 1s not motion. Originally, there 1s no 
motion. Can: there be anything which 1s too quick?" - 
"I 8aid goodbye as soon as I came 1in. From the or1igli- 
nal standpoint, all of this 1s motionless. To stay a 
million years Or one moment 18s the game. I am not 1n 
the state of motion." 

The Master Said, "Who 1s he who knows that which 1s 
not motion?” The Master drove a nail into the main 
point - "Who 1s he?" God? Man? You? T1? The Universe? 
Or 18 1t Universal Consciousness? 

HSuan-chueh answered, "Master, you yourself are 
creating discrimination.” - "Don't ask me! Better ask 
yourself! You know 1t, so why ask me?” In the Zen 
school, this is called "seizing the other's weapon and 
thrusting 1t back at him." 

The Master Said, "You have truly realized the mean- 
1ng of the unborn. The unborn 1s not God, man, Atman, 
Or Consciousness. Many think this one 1s a state. This 
1s Buddhistic. If you conceive a center in the mind, 
you must conceive an atman, ego,or separate conscious- 
ness, but the Buddha's religion of non-eqo does not 
accept such a viewpoint. We have conscliousness, but we 
must destroy the idea that it is the conclusion. 

HSuan-chueh Said, "If it 1s the unborn, how can L1t 
(continued on last page) 
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NEW RATTRAP IS LAUNCHED 
The ASSOoOCiated Press: 

Oakland, Calif. - A local inventor has skipped a 
better mousetrap and invented a device that traps rats 
by |sl11nging them up to 50 feet through the air into a 
cage or bucket. 

"It's so fast you don't really see 1t, just a 
blur,” s aid Ann Koen1g, an Oakland bus inesswoman who 
helped inventor Allen Gross develop a manufacturing 
and marketing plan for the trap, called Ratapult. 

The device, not yet available in stores, will re- 
tarl for $350 to .$45Q0. 

The vaulting vermin lands in a bucket or cage, 
dazed but otherwise unharmed, and then can be released 
1nto the wild, he said. 

The Ratapult resets 1itself, remaining free of human 
Scent and the smell of death. 


Reprinted from New York Newsday, Friday, February 14, 
1992 


BOOK NOTED by Peter Haskel 

AMONG THE MONGOLS, by James Gilmour (Religious 
Tract Society: London: 1883, 375 pp., with index and 
111us.) 

This is a charming book IT found 1in the New York 
Public Library on 42nd Street. It's just the sort of 
old-fashioned eyewitness account, chatty but knowing, 
that I enjoy. The book arrived 1in a cardboard box, the 
cover and pages having long s1nce become unsewn. (1 
had wanted to xerox the title page, an 1illustration or 
two and a few sample episodes, just to convey the fla- 
vor of the book, but because the deterioration of the 
binding was $s0 advanced, the library absolutely re- 
fused to let 1t be copied.) 

G1itmour was a Christian misslionary in Mongolia, ap- 
parently during the 1870s, and Among the Mongols 1s a 
Sort of personal and ethnological record of his expe- 
riences, organized more or less randomly by topic. 

His style 1s slightly archaic, typical of late-nine- 
teenth-century British travel writing about remote and 
exotic locales; but the book 1s rarely tedious and 
G1lmour's vivid and astute observations are not lack- 
1ng 1n humor or |sympathy for the Mongols, whom he 
Seems to have genuinely liked. 

Among the areas covered by Gilmour are Mongol cus- 
toms, including the legendary Mongol hospitallty; 
modes of dress (which he finds more elegant than those 
of the West); courts of law; Mongol table etiquette 
(Emily Post would not have approved); weddings; family 
quarrels (1in one of which G1ilmour finds himself unwit- 
tingly involved when his host's father attacks his son 
with a knife); consumption of alcohol (especially high 
among the lamas, or Buddhist monks); crime (stealing 
18 common, and successful thieves generally admired $0 
long as they evade capture); and even Monqol prisons 
(1n the remote facility Gilmour visits, the inmates 
are left more or less at liberty, there being, essen- 
tially, nowhere to escape to). 

The author devotes a (mercifully) few painless pages 
to descriptions of the difficulties involved in 
bringing the Gospel to the free-living and devoutly 
Buddhist nomads of the steppes. But considerable at- 
tention 1s also given: to Monqol religion itself, i.e., 
the (basically Tibetan) variant of Buddhism somet imes 
referred to as Lamaism. His treatment of Mongol 
Buddhism 1s reasonably fair-minded. He denounces what 
he regards as the pervasive corruption of Lamaism - 
the Lamas penchant for stealing and drinking, for ex- 
torting money from superstitious herdsmen for rituals 


and medicines, and the mechanical nature of Lamaist 
wOrship generally. The lamaseries themselves he pro- 
nounces "hotbeds of vice" (an impression unfortunately 
confirmed by other, more disinterested travelers, in- 
cluding the Japanese Buddhist monk Kawaquchi Ekati). 

On the other hand, Gilmour 1s ready enough to concede 
that the whole country is extremely pious, and that 
Buddhism has taught the people "humanity." "Perhaps 
nowhere,” he writes, "will you find less cruelty than 
1n Mongolia." 

The work concludes with a brief selection of Mongol 
parables and folk tales and 1s delightfully illus- 
trated throughout with a series of engravings of 
Mongol subjects - some, Gilmour says, commissioned 
from a Chinese artist in a local border town. 


A TELEPHONIC MOMENT WITH FARKAS: 
Caller: "How do I &s low all this down?" 
Farkas: "How did you start it up?" 


yricycle 


Look for this intriguing title on the new Buddh1ist 
Review (quarterly). We can't keep a copy on our read- 
1ng table long enouqh to read it cover to cover. 
Someone's always jJust carried 1t off! 


For subscription orders only, call: 


212-645-1143 


Or write: 


TRICYCLE : 

The Buddhist Review Subscription Dept. 
TRI Box 3000 

Denville, NJ 07834 


(Sixth Patriarch continued from page 3) 
have any meaning? - "You asked me to obtain this 
knowledge by myself.”" 

The Master said,”"If 1t has no meaning, who knows 
1t?”" - "Is there anyone who 1s able to know 1t?" 

This 1s a very deep pit. The Sixth Patriarch dug 
1t for Hsuan-chueh, and then tried to push him into 
1t. There 1s no consciousness or god in this pit, 
only nothingness and annihilation. If anyone 
swallows this, he will fall into the pit. Hsuan- 
chueh was certainly a monk who had attained. 

HSuan-chueh said: "Knowing also has no meaning.” 
This conscliousness 1s also not consciousness. This 
18 an extremely important point in. Buddhism. It 1s 
the so-called "hairpin-turn recognition of Buddha." 
To go to Fishklill, you have to qgo on such-and-such a 
road. If you miss the hairpin turn, you will not get 
there. Without this hairpin turn, we cannot attain. 

This 1s the subjective view. The annihilated 
State 18s s8ubjective, and the subjective state ends 
there. Then everything turns into the objective 
View. If you attain the state of annihilation, you 
must annihilate that state also, and then you will 
See clearly. 

The Master Said: "Very good. Remain here a 
night.” This 1s very nice, but such conversation 1s 
not really necessary in Zen. In the morning we s$Say, 
"Good morning”; and in the evening we say, "Good 
night.” It 1s very 81gnificant - if we know what we 
mean. In the morning, you come from darkness, and 
now 1t 18s light. In the evening, you come from 
light, and now there 1s darkness. You must annihi- 
late both darkness and 1l1qght. 

People therefore named him "Overnight Enlighten- 
ment.” His name means "Profound Enlightenment." 

Later, he wrote "The Song of the Attainment of 
the Way,” which became very popular. The 8ong 1s 
very popular among Zen people. Sometime I will 
translate it. The poem 1s not very long, and there 
would be nothing to comment upon. It 1s all written 
out. 
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SEMINAR ON THE SUTRAS under the auspices of Bodhli 
Mandala Zen Center: June 1 through June 12, 1992. 
Contact: Summer Seminar, P.O Box 36648, Albuquerque, 
NM 87176, or: Bodhi Mandala Zen Ctr., Box 8, Jemez 
Springs, NM 87025. 

Note: Joshu Sasaki Roshi will take part, health 
permitting. 
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